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THE    YOUNG    DOCTOR 


CHAPTER  I. 


Sidney  Beckford  made  several  visits  to 
Chillingworth  Park  after  his  first  introduc- 
tory one  to  the  Dowager  Marchioness^ 
who,  as  Mrs.  Summers  afterwards  informed 
him,  was  then  staying  with  her  son,  the 
Marquis,  for  two  or  three  months,  as  it 
was  her  custom  to  do  every  year.  These 
visits  were  not  pleasant  ones  to  Sidney  ; 
and  he  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with 
the  honour  of  attending  her  ladyship  ;  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  she  displayed  a  gra- 

VOL.    li.  B 
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cious  benignity  of  manner  towards  him, 
there  was  a  stately  and  studious  condes- 
cension about  it,  which  he  particularly  dis- 
liked. Nevertheless,  as  it  is  not  especially 
necessary  that  physicians  should  entirely 
approve  of  their  patients'  behaviour  to- 
wards themselves,  Sidney  Beck  ford  con- 
tinued to  attend  her  ladyship  for  the  in- 
jury, which  she  persisted  in  saying  her 
hand  had  sustained,  and  for  a  nervous  dis- 
order, the  symptoms  of  which,  as  described 
by  the  Dowager,  were  perfectly  at  variance 
with  all  his  preconceived  ideas  of  such  a 
case. 

Apparently,  however,  though  Sidney 
did  not  much  like  the  manners  of  the  only 
person  in  Chillingworth  House,  with  whom 
he  was  on  speaking  terms,  he  decidedly 
approved  of  the  Park  and  grounds  attach- 
ed to  it  ;  for,  whenever  he  found  some  lei- 
sure moments  on  his  hands,  as  steadily  as 
he  progressed  through  the  every  day  busi- 
ness of  his  Hfe,  so  steadily  did  he  bend  his 
steps  towards  the  Chillingworth  estate, 
and  ramble  through   its   woods  and  mea- 
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dows,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  child— save 
that  the  earnestness  with  w^hich  he  tra- 
versed them  appeared  untinged  by  a 
thought  of  dehght — for  an  evident  look  of 
pain  w^as  at  times  visible  upon  his  features 
when  he  did  so.  He  sought,  perhaps,  the 
unbroken  solitude  of  their  scenery  as  a 
means  to  divert  his  mind  from  painful 
themes  of  thought ;  but  when  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  embittered  by  some  strong 
grief,  it  is  but  idle  to  expect  relief  in  soli- 
tude, and  Sidney  felt  this.  How  can  soli- 
tude quiet  pain  ?  In  its  hush,  the  pangs 
and  thoughts  of  misery  throb  more  dis- 
tinctly into  Hfe  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  silence 
lent  to  each  a  thousand  tongues,  so  that 
they  may  speak  in  sharper  accents  than 
they  ever  spoke  before. 

Yet  Sidney  w^as  not  a  sentimentalist;  he 
was  not  one  of  those  wdio  wishing  to  ap- 
pear feeling,  feign  what  they  w^ish  to  feel, 
and  at  last  believe  that  they  are  what  they 
seem  ;  Sidney  was  no  idle  mourner,  though 
he  grieved  deeply  over  the  misery  of  past 
B  2 
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years,  over  the  misery  of  the  present.  If 
he  gave  way,  when  by  himself,  to  the  bitter 
feehngs  and  fancies  his  memory  and  heart 
brought  vividly  to  his  mind,  he  never  for 
any  length  of  time  indulged  in  them,  and 
always  strove  in  the  end  to  surmount  the 
strong  sense  of  his  own  unhappiness  which 
they  awakened  there.  Society  never  saw 
Sidney  otherwise  than  cheerful,  and  had 
any  one  taken  his  most  intimate  friends' 
opinion  of  him,  they  would  instantly  have 
heard  him  pronounced  one  of  the  best 
tempered,  happiest  of  men  in  existence, 
though  perhaps  in  a  charitable  whisper  one 
of  them  might  have  inferred,  that  "  It 
was  w^onderful  he  should  be  so,  considering 
how  much  he  must  feel  his  personal  de- 
formity, unless,  indeed,  he  happened  to 
be  happily  and  wonderfully  blind  to  it, — 
some  j)eople  are  to  their  defects." 

Mrs.  Summers  liked  Sidney  excessively  ; 
she  saw  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  that  he  listened  to  her  conver- 
sation on    whatever   subject  it   was,  with 
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imperturbable  politeness  ;  she  noticed  he 
paid  more  attention  to  her  than  young 
men  usually  do  to  elderly  females,  who 
have  neither  pretty  nor  wealthy  daughters 
to  make  their  kindness  a  matter  of  policy 
for  their  own  interests,  and  as  the  end  of 
the  six  weeks,  which  was  the  limited  period 

of  Sidney's  stay  at  D ,  drew  nigh,  she 

began  to  feel  very  sorry  at  the  idea  of  soon 
losing  so  agreeable  a  companion. 

So  matters  went  on  peaceably  enough  at 
D ;  but  not  thus  quietly  did  they  pro- 
gress with  several  members  of  the  great 
family  at  the  Park,  with  whom  it  is  now 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  become 
better  acquainted,  as  some  fragments  of 
Sidney's  life,  yet  unrelated,  are  inextrica- 
bly mixed  up  with  theirs. 

All  was  not  well  at  Chillingworth  House ; 
life  did  not  advance  there  in  the  peaceful 
regularity  it  should  have  done.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Chillingworth  was  a  rigid  discipli- 
narian, and  if  he  possessed  any  feeling,  it 
was  so  carefully  preserved  from  outward 
manifestation,    by    his  cold  and    hauglity 
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demeanour,  that  people  came  readily  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  having  none  at  all 
The  Marchioness  had  been  a  celebrated 
beauty,  thought  herself  one  still,  though 
the  ripened  charms  of  her  daughter,  the 
beautiful  Lady  Florence,  might  have 
warned  her  to  withdraw  her  pretensions  on 
that  point,  before  they  became  ridiculous. 
She  was  not,  however,  without  good, 
natural  feeling  at  times  ;  she  thought 
justly  now  and  then,  and  would  have 
generally  acted  in  consonance  with  sound 
reason  had  not  some  vain  whim  or  thwarted 
caprice  prevented  her  doing  so.  She  was 
not  less  than  eight-and-forty-years  of  age, 
but  the  remains  of  the  great  beauty  she 
once  possessed  made  her  look  younger  than 
she  really  was.  With  these  traces  of  her 
former  loveliness,  which  she  cherished  with 
peculiar  care,  she  endeavoured,  by  judi- 
ciously exhibiting  them,  to  retain  the  sceptre 
she  had  so  long  held  in  her  own  hand,  and 
was  therefore  jealous  of  her  beautiful 
daughter,  who  unconsciously,  as  she  ad- 
vanced towards  womanhood,  won  it  from 
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her  grasp.  To  her  she  was  strictly  severe ; 
to  her  son,  the  handsome  Lord  Ravenshill, 
indulgently  weak. 

Under  the  alternately  stern  or  capricious 
wills  of  parents  like  these  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected  that  any  children 
would  improve  either  in  mind  or  temper  ; 
and  Lord  Ravenshill  and  his  sister  did  not. 
The  labour  of  years  of  judicious  training 
on  the  part  of  the  instructors  provided  for 
them  both,  was  counteracted  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness,  in  whom  neither  the 
brother  or  the  sister  confided,  or  looked  up 
to  for  advice.  Left  to  themselves  then, 
the  Lady  Florence,  though  possessing 
many  good  principles,  and  honourable  feel- 
ings in  the  main,  grew  up  passionate  and 
self-willed.  Lord  Ravenshill,  little  noticed 
by  his  father,  but  utterly  idolized  by  his 
mother,  who  by  her  foolish  indulgences 
fostered  his  idle  whims  into  actual  vices, 
passed  through  his  college  and  London  life 
with  just  as  much  dissipation,  as  he  could 
conveniently  put  up  with.  But  of  Lord 
Ilavenshill  it  is  difficult  to  speak  ;  his  was 
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no  easy  character  to  decipher,  readily 
irritated  and  readily  appeased,  he  seemed 
to  be  one  of  those  uncertain  men  upon 
whose  stability  of  temper  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  ;  for  he  was  just  as  likely  to 
contradict  the  hopes  as  well  as  the  fears  of 
his  friends.  Lavishly  generous,  idly 
satirical,  selfish  through  habit,  yet  kind- 
hearted  in  the  main,  at  times  exerting  the 
most  perfect  command  of  temper,  at  others 
giving  way  to  the  most  injudicious  anger- 
he  was  no  two  days  alike.  Sometimes  he 
would  pass  hours  in  a  complete  assoupuse- 
ment  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  then  sud- 
denly arouse  himself,  and  set  about  any 
study  he  chose  to  pursue  with  an  ardour 
perfectly  incomprehensible  to  his  friends — 
stealing  even  hours  and  hours  from  the 
night  till  he  had  accomphshed  that  which 
he  had  tasked  himself  to  do.  Afterwards 
he  would  resume  his  former  listlessness,  or 
else  rush  into  a  course  of  gaiety  as  much 
at  variance  with  the  previous  tenor  of  his 
life  as  that  of  a  courtier's  is  from  an  an- 
chorite's.    He  had  also  a  literary  taste,  and 
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could  turn  an  epigram  or  a  sonnet  ex- 
tremely well,  had  a  genuine  poetical  vein, 
and  felt  too  well  satisfied  with  his  own 
abihties  to  sue  directly  or  indirectly  for 
praise. 

Strangely  enough,  however,  his  charac- 
ter was  greatly  modified  by  those  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  associated.  Tf  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  company  of  one  who 
was  rather  deficient  in  the  necessary  furni- 
ture of  the  brain,  he  appeared  (perhaps 
from  politeness),  poverty-struck  in  that 
particular,  too ;  if  he  was  with  a  pedant 
he  would  lisp  forth  trite  aphorisms  picked 
out  from  all  the  authors  since  the  Deluge, 
and  with  consummate  skill  and  provoking 
nonchalance  maintain  an  argument,  parry 
a  home-thrust,  or  point  a  witticism,  while 
he  picked  up  a  lady's  fan,  or  examined  a 
vaunted  belle  with  a  criticising  eye. 

Yet  Lord  Ravenshill  could  feel  sincerely, 
and  act  rightly  at  times,  for  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  afiectation,  and  partiality  for 
satire,  he  loved  simplicity,  and  when  in  the 
society    of    a   man    whose    character    he 
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approved  of,  and  of  whose  honesty  and  sense 
he  did  not  doubt,  he  was  as  sincere  and 
straightforward  as  truth  itself.  And  thus 
he  was  held  in  different  estimation  by  all 
his  friends  ;  the  sensible  part  of  them 
thought  him  talented,  kind  hearted,  though 
dissipated ;  the  fools  imagined  him  to  be 
as  wise  as  themselves,  and  the  learned  tol- 
erated him  as  a  promising  but  unbearably 
impertinent  addition  to  their  ranks.  With 
his  own  family  he  was  misunderstood  ;  and 
judged  by  its  several  individuals  very 
differently  :  the  marquis,  his  father,  held 
but  a  poor  opinion  of  him,  for  he  saw  that 
not  all  his  talents  had  saved  him  from  the 
usual  routine  of  idle  amusements,  which  the 
heirs  of  wealth  and  honours  are  generally 
dragged  into  ;  his  mother  loved  him  almost 
idolatrously,  and  esteemed  him  the  centre 
of  all  perfection  ;  Florence  thought  him 
selfish, though  she  knew  he  was  not  deficient 
in  abilities,  and  the  Dowager,  who  was  a 
woman  of  strong  sense  and  just  discrimina- 
tion, alone  fathomed  his  true  disposition,  and 
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estimated  rightly  the  good  and  evil  it  con- 
tained. 

Lord  Ravenshill,  however,  was  generally 
liked,  especially  by  the  softer  sex,  with 
whom  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  quiet 
elegance  of  his  address,  went  a  great  way 
to  secure  his  favour.  Yet  he  sought  their 
approbation  in  a  different  manner  to  what 
the  generality  of  men  do  ;  with  a  just 
capacity  for  discriminating  character,  his 
lordship  never  offered  an  outrageous  com- 
pliment where  he  saw  it  would  offend  the 
nice  taste  of  the  lady  he  wished  to  please  ; 
nor  did  he  think  every  woman  a  credulous 
simpleton  until  she  unequivocally  showed 
signs  of  being  such,  and  even  when  he  felt 
persuaded  any  woman  he  talked  to  was 
really  no  better  than  a  fool,  he  never  let  her 
perceive  that  he  rated  her  accordingly,  but 
still  discoursed  easily  and  readily  upon  sub- 
jects which  her  depth  of  understanding 
could  net  comprehend,  as  if  he  was  certain 
she  was  perfectly  conversant  with  them;  till 
he  knew  that  a  lady  did  not  wish  to  assume 
any  other  character  than   her  own,  till   lie 
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knew  she  was  as  true  and  as  simple  in  all 
her  ideas  and  words  as  he  wished  all  wo- 
men to  be,  he  never  suited  his  manners  or 
discourse  to  the  bent  of  her  real  disposi- 
tion or  abilities,  but  moulded  them  to  the 
pretensions  she  put  forth  in  society.  Thus 
everj  woman  thought  Lord  Ravenshill  im- 
agined she  was  what  her  vanity  wished  her 
friends  to  think  her,  and  consequently  he 
was  a  general  favourite  with  all  the  ladies 
he  ranked  among  his  acquaintance. 

Knowing  this  to  be  the  case,  his  lord- 
ship naturally,  and  without  much  presump- 
tion, thought  himself  a  good  judge  of  the 
various  caprices  and  whims  of  the  softer 
sex,  even  from  those  of  the  flirt,  down  to 
those  of  the  devotee.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, a  bad  opinion  of  women  in  general ; 
fathoming  their  minds  as  he  did,  he  could 
not  have  it ;  for  when  a  man  really  takes 
the  trouble  of  finding  out  their  real  charac- 
ters, he  for  the  most  part  knows  them  to 
be  infinitely  better  in  heart  and  mind  than 
they  at  first  appear. 
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Lord  Ravenshill  discovered  considerable 
acumen  in  this  task,  and  after  some  little 
practice  readily  discovered,  where  habit, 
education,  or  artifice,  showed  the  real  dis- 
position in  a  false  light  or  else  entirely 
veiled  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  consid- 
ering the  generally  truthful  calculations  he 
made   respecting  womankind,  that  he  felt 
disposed  to  rely  much  upon  his  penetration 
and  skill  in  so  doing,  and  thus  he  rapidly 
condensed  the  observations  he  made  upon 
the  character    of  an  individual  who  had 
lately  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts,  into 
a  little  sketch  of  her  disposition,  and  tho- 
roughly believed  he  was  right  in  all  liis  con- 
clusions.      The    person    referred    to    was 
Annie,  whose  quiet  simplicity  of  manner, 
and  unhesitating  mode  of  telling  the  truth 
he  thought  affected,  and  therefore  secretly 
blamed  its  assumption,  although  he  allowed 
its  display    to  be  rather   amusing.       He 
imagined  it  was  a  feint  of  character  adopted 
from  a  motive  of  coquetry,  for  tlie  latter 
tenor  of  her  conversation  with  him  gave 
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rise  to  these  suspicions,  and  the  displeasure 
she  at  first  evinced  at  his  visits  to  the  cot- 
tage he  accounted  a  mere  show,  assumed 
perhaps  in  the  spirit  of  a  calculating  co- 
quette, who  acted  with  a  view  to  see  liow 
deep  an  impression  her  charms  could  make 
upon  the  heart  or  fancy  of  a  joung  noble- 
man. 

Lord  Eavenshill  smiled  to  himself  at  the 
idea  his  own  reasonings  awakened  within 
him,  smiled  at  the  barefaced  simplicity  of 
her  manoeuvres  to  effect  this,  and  thought 
with  comfort  to  himself  that  although  he  had 
been  rather  unsuccessful  of  late  in  timing 
his  visits  at  the  Cottage,  her  anxiously  ex- 
pressed desire  of  seeing  him  again  would 
quietly  contrive  to  bring  about  another 
meeting,  while  at  the  same  time  he  hoped  it 
would  soften  the  peculiar  austerity  of  man- 
ner which  it  was  her  pleasure  at  present  to 
affect.  And  when  the  following  incident 
occurred,  nearly  a  month  after  his  first 
visit  to  the  Cottage,  he  imagined  it  had  its 
rise  in  the  above  uncharitable  suggestions 
of  his  fancy 
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On  a  damp,  misty  evening  as  his  lordship 
was  returning  along  the  high  road  from  a 
ride  he  had  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Park, 
within  two  miles  distance  of  the  Lion  Inn,  he 
saw  Annie  and  her  father  seated  upon  a  low 
stile  which  separated  an  adjoining  meadow 
from  the  high-road.  Lord  Ravenshill,  as  he 
came  near  them  slackened  the  pace  of  his 
horse  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  gazing  more 
leisurely  at  the  beautiful  face  of  the  young 
girl ;  yet  he  intended  to  pass  on  without 
speaking,  because  he  thought  that  the  pre- 
sence of  tlie  old  man  would  be  no  agreeable 
addition  to  a  tete-a-tete  interview  with  her. 
Great  was  his  surprise  then,  when  Annie, 
after  two  or  three  hesitating  glances  cast 
towards  him  as  he  approached,  stepped 
into  the  middle  of  the  road,  advanced 
towards  his  horse's  head,  and  at  once 
a  Idressed  him. 

"  You  are  going   towards   D ,  my 

lord,"  she  asked  eagerly,  ''  will  you  then, 
for  the  sake  of  charity,  let  your  servant 
stop  at  the  Lion  Lni,  and  bid  Job  Thomp- 
son send  some  sort  of  vehicle  here  for  my 
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father — say  for  Mr.  Cummins.  He  is  ill, 
he  is  faint ;  he^has  sprained  his  ankle,  and 
cannot  walk  another  step,  and  we  are  full 
two  miles  from  home.  1  cannot  leave  him 
alone ;  1  have  seen  no  one  pass  bj  for  these 
ten  minutes  and  more — no  one  may  pass 
again  for  another  hour — will  you  do  this  \" 

Lord  Eavenshill  looked  curiously  down 
upon  the  pleading  countenance  upHfted 
towards  his  own,  and  in  another  moment 
he  answered,  "  Do  not  doubt  it — he  shall 
go  there  this  instant.  Is  your  father  ill  ? 
Can  1  render  you  any  help  V 

And  leaping  from  his  horse  he  hurried 
to  the  spot  where  the  old  man  sat,  at  the 
same  time  giving  orders  to  the  groom,  who 
followed  him,  to  proceed  to  D — — ,  with 
Annie's  message,  which  the  man  accord- 
ingly did. 

Mr.  Cummins  w^as  sitting  in  apparent 
pain  on  the  stile  where  his  lordship  had 
first  observed  him,  and  when  the  latter 
advanced  towards  him  and  offered  any 
assistance  that  lay  in  his  power  to  afford, 
he  turned  round  and  thanked  him  for  his 
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kindness.  He  did  not  seem  so  ill  or  stern 
as  on  their  first  meeting,  and  bore  the 
accident  with  apparent  patience. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  he  said  my  daughter 
would  not  have  troubled  you  if  we  could 
possibly  have  got  home  in  any  other  way. 
Had  you  not  passed  by  I  do  not  know 
what  we  should  have  done,  for  I  did  not 
wish  Annie  to  leave  me  utterly  alone." 

"  It  is  no  trouble,  no  trouble,  my  good 
man,"  replied  Lord  Ravenshill,  carelessly 
tapping  the  toe  of  his  boot  with  his  riding 
whip,  and  he  glanced  towards  Annie. 
"The  only  thing  which  troubles  me  at  pre- 
sent is  the  fact  of  seeing  your  daughter  ex- 
posed for  so  long  a  time  to  this  damp  mist 
that  has  gathered  so  heavily  around  us  ; 
the  more  so  because  I  perceive  she  has 
divested  herself  of  her  warm  shawl,  and 
clothed  you  with  it,  which,  considering  the 
very  light  garments  she  wears,  was  a  most 
injudicious  proceeding,  and  I  would  advise 
you  to  cover  yourself  up  with  this  old 
plaid  of  mine,  and  bid  her  resume  it."  So 
saying,  Lord  Ravenshill  untwisted  a  Scotch 
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scarf  that  he  wore  over  his  shoulders,  and 
offered  it  to  the  old,  man. 

"  My  father  feels  the  cold  extremely," 
said  Annie,  hastily,  as  she  listened  to  his 
lordship's  last  words ;  "  but  I  do  not ; 
therefore,  pray,  my  lord,  do  not  disencum- 
ber yourself  of  your  shawl,  I  am  sure  he 
will  not  accept  it/' 

"  I  am  sure  your  father  will,"  returned 
Lord  Ravenshill,  "  seeing  that  he  is  older 
than  either  you  or  I,  he  must  know  the 
consequences  of  your  exposing  yourself  to 
this  cold,  thick  mist  in  the  manner  you  do ; 
you  will  be  wet  through  and  through  before 
you  reach  home." 

"  True,  my  good  lord,"  said  old  Mr. 
Cummins,  very  quietly,  "  your  remarks  are 
exceedingly  judicious ;  I  will  take  your 
scarf,  and  Annie  shall  have  her  shawl." 

"  No,  no,"  urged  Annie,  "  I  am  warm 
enough." 

"  But  I  say,  yes,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Cum- 
mins, as  he  unwound  the  shawl  from  round 
him,  and  gave  it  to  his  daughter,  while  he 
took  the  plaid   from  the   hands   of  Lord 
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Ravenshill.  "  Thank  you,  my  lord — a 
charitable  action  will  always  bear  fruit 
some  clay  or  other — look  you  to  this 
one.'' 

"  Common  place  observations  do  not 
sound  so  well  from  his  lips  as  from  those 
of  his  daughter,"  thought  Lord  Ravenshill, 
as  he  saw  Mr.  Cummins  comfortably  en- 
velopping  himself  in  his  plaid,  while  he 
himself  was  left  shivering  in  a  thin,  sum- 
mer pdletdt.  Yet  he  had  offered  it,  in  the 
first  instant,  with  the  sincerest  good  will, 
for  he  saw  the  old  man  was  very  aged  and 
ill,  and  was  therefore  a  greater  object  of 
commiseration  than  his  daughter,  and  he 
even  now  felt  some  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  Annie  was  safe  from  the  dangers  he 
had,  a  few  moments  since,  so  energetically 
described.  Perhaps,  like  many  other  peo- 
ple, his  lordship  only  wanted  a  greater 
show  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
sons he  obliged,  and  then  he  would  have 
been  thoroughly  satisfied ;  but  both  the 
old  man  and  his  daughter,  after  having 
once  expressed  their  thanks  for  his  kind- 
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ness,  did  not  apparently  think  it  necessary 
to  do  so  again,  and  Lord  Xlavenshill  was 
not  gratified  with  another  word  about  the 
matter.  The  conversation  then  was  up- 
held upon  indifferent  subjects,  till  a 
hack-carriage,  from  Job  Thompson's, 
came  rumbhng  up  the  lane,  and  stopped 
before  the  spot  where  they  stood,  when 
Mr.  Cummins  bade  his  daughter  tell  the 
driver  to  come  and  assist  him  into  the 
vehicle. 

The  young  girl  obeyed  her  father,  and 
the  driver,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Ravenshill's  groom,  who  had  returned  with 
the  fly,  placed  Mr.  Cummins  within  it, 
after  w4iich,  Annie,  simply  repeating  her 
thanks,  entered  it,  too,  and  the  crazy 
vehicle  turned  off  towards  Brook  Cottage, 
while  his  lordship,  remounting  his  horse, 
took  the  road  to  the  Park. 

The  next  day,  as  the  sun  was  spreading 
his  evening  beams  far  and  wide  over  the 

green  lanes  and  meadows  of  D ,  Lord 

Ravenshill  sauntered  towards  the  cottage, 
furnished  as  he  knew  himself  to  be  with  a 
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passably  good  claim  upon  the  civility  of  its 
inmates,  and  not  doubting  but  that  he 
should  receive  a  better  welcome  than  he 
had  yet  done.  And  in  this  idea  he  was 
not  disappointed ;  for  Annie,  who  happened 
to  see  him  through  the  open  latticed  win- 
dow of  the  parlour,  rose  from  her  seat  as 
soon  as  he  stayed  his  horse  before  the  gate, 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  dismounting, 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and  upon  his  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  know  how  Mr.  Cum- 
mins was,  led  the  way  into  the  house. 

Here  he  found  the  old  man  seated  near 
the  fire  in  a  large  arm-chair,  in  company 
with  the  elderly  female  whom  Annie  called 
her  aunt,  and  whose  guests,  both  she  and 
her  father  were,  as  he  afterwards  learned, 
in  the  course  of  conversation.  A  vacant 
seat  drawn  close  to  the  window,  on  which 
lay  a  volume  of  Corneille,  Lord  llavenshill 
instantly  guessed  to  be  Annie's,  and  look- 
ing round  the  room  for  further  signs  of  her 
peculiar  tastes,  with  a  slight  surprise,  he 
discovered,  amidst  the  homely  furniture  of 
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the  apartment,  a  piccolo  piano,  and  a  plain 
guitar  case,  a  crochet  basket,  filled  with 
pretty  coloured  silks,  and  some  large,  un- 
finished sketches  in  water  colours.  The 
presence  of  these  articles  in  the  very 
plainly  furnished  little  room  he  entered, 
his  lordship  noticed  at  a  glance,  and  they 
confirmed  him  in  his  previous  conjectures 
that  Annie  had  been  given  a  better  educa- 
tion than  was  usual  to  her  station  in  life. 
After  enquiring  then  about  the  health  of 
Mr.  Cummins,  and  receiving  a  satisfactory 
reply,  he  addressed  himself  to  her  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pretensions  which  he 
divined  she  put  forth,  made  her  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discourse  that  he 
endeavoured  to  open  with  her  father,  and 
soon  perceived  that  both  the  parent  and 
child  were  a  pair  of  unequivocal  originals. 
Mr.  Cummins  he  saw  was  a  man  of 
a  peculiar  disposition  ;  strong,  quiet  sense 
combined  with  great  firmness  appeared  in 
his  remarks  and  opinions,  while  partly  re- 
vealed  by  tlie  same   means   a  proud  im- 
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petuous  spirit  could  be  seen  wrestling  as  it 
were  with  the  bonds  its  own  judgment  im- 
posed by  a  self-proscribed  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  strict  humility.  The  character 
of  the  daughter  was  moulded  upon  that  of 
the  father,  but  in  a  gentler  and  more 
womanly  form,  for  a  vein  of  charity  was 
apparent  in  her  discourse,  which  had  no 
part  in  Mr.  Cummins\  He  appeared  to  be 
a  cold-hearted  but  strictly  moral  man,  she 
a  gentle,  kind  girl  whom  her  father  had 
taught  to  think,  speak,  and  act,  with  an 
openly  expressed  rectitude  of  sentiment 
almost  puritanically  severe,  and  which 
Lord  Eavenshill,  who  had  an  eminent 
hatred  to  preaching  moralists,  could  not 
help  thinking  slightly  tinged  with  hypo- 
crisy. Yet  his  Lordship  allowed  her  to  be 
clever,  sensible,  and  pleasing  ;  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  charms  of  her  beauty  were 
rare,  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
Quaker-like  simplicity  of  her  attire  and 
address,  he  felt  rather  disappointed  when 
the  arrival  of  Sidney  Beckford,  who  came 
on   a  professional  visit   to   Mr.  Cummins, 
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compelled  him  to  rise  and  take  his  leave. 
Annie  interested  and  amused  him,  she  was 
something  different  from  the  generality  of 
-women  he  met  with  in  the  world,  and  he 
resolved  to  see  her  again,  though  in  doing 
so  he  ran  the  chance  of  continually  meet- 
ing Sidney  Beckford  who,  as  he  recalled  a 
disagreeable  piece  of  folly  to  his  mind,  he 
never  more  wished  to  meet. 

As  he  rode  back  to  the  Park,  Lord 
Eavenshill  asked  himself  a  question,  which 
he  had  willingly  shunned  till  the  present 
moment,  and  this  was  what  were  the  feel- 
ings which  induced  him  to  prosecute  the 
idle  intimacy  he  had  commenced  with 
Annie.  Pique,  perhaps,  at  the  cold  indif- 
ference she  had  evinced  at  his  attentions  to 
her,  urged  him  in  the  first  instance  to  try 
and  vanquish  it,  and  now  that  her  reserve 
had  changed  almost  into  gratitude,  the 
charm  of  seeing  the  frost  of  her  manners 
melting  away,  allured  him  to  pursue  it  far- 
ther. A  man  always  sees  something 
peculiarly  pleasing  in  a  woman  when  she 
thus  yields  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  his 
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attractions ;  and  this  his  Lordship  felt  in 
reference  to  Annie,  who  he  now  saw  was 
beginning  to  feel  his,  as  he  in  fact  from  the 
very  first  wished  her  to  do. 

Therefore   he  pursued  the  acquaintance 
he  had  begun  at  the  cottage,  and  gradually 
won  Annie  to  look  forward  with  pleasure 
for  his  visits.     As  for  the  end,  he  proposed 
to  himself  in  thus  toying  with  the  heart  of 
the  young  girl  whom  he  had  contrived  to 
lay  under  the  obligation  of  bearing  his  ac- 
quaintance, he  never  clearly  made  it  out  to 
himself ;  he  rather  shunned  the  question, 
for  notwithstanding  Lord  Ravenshill  was 
dissipated   and  careless,  he    was   not  per- 
fectly heartless,    and    never     deliberately 
planned   any   scheme    of  villany.      Gene- 
rally he  was  swayed  by  circumstances  :  he 
was  one  of  those  men,  too,  who  consider 
that   if  evil  is    easily  accompHshed  it    is 
scarcely  evil  at  all. 

Disagreeable    subjects  of    thought    his 
Lordship  avoided  most  pertinaciously,  and 
so  he  shunned  the  one  now  beneath  his 
VOL.    TI.  c 
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consideration  ;  although  even  in  the  first 
hasty  glance  in  which  he  recognised  it  as 
disagreeable,  he  could  not  help  perceiving 
Annie  might  possibly  love  hira,  and  that 
the  consequences  of  this  conclusion  would 
be,  either  that  he  niust  leave  her  to  pine 
in  hopeless  affection,  or  else  lead  her  to 
that  which  for  the  moment  his  own  heart 
shrunk  from  doing — to  ruin  ;  for  marriage 
with  the  low  born  and  portionless  Annie 
was  what  he  did  not  think  of — he,  the  em- 
barrassed but  noble  heir  of  mortgaged 
estates  and  empty  titles.  He  shut  his  eyes, 
however,  upon  the  prospect  the  one  quick 
sting  of  his  own  conscience  taught  him  to 
glance  at ;  he  did  not  wish  to  think  of  it. 
Drawn  on  by  a  growing  interest  in  Annie 
which  he  did  not  endeavour  to  repress,  he 
sought  her  society  more  and  more,  and 
soon  hardly  a  day  passed  without  his 
Lordship's  going  to  Brook  Cottage,  and 
whiling  away  an  hour  or  two  with  her, 
notwithstanding  that  on  his  way  thither 
and  back  he  sometimes  met  Sidney  Beck- 
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ford,  as  his  own  mind  had  prophesied  to 
him  that  he  would  do. 

But  Lord  Raveushill  did  not  let  these 
disagreeable  rencontres  deter  him  from 
visiting  at  the  Cottage  ;  he  was  remarkable 
for  the  coolness  with  which  he  could  give 
the  cut  direct  to  unpleasant  persons— some- 
times to  unpleasant  reminiscences,  and  he 
admirably  displayed  this  convenient  accom- 
phshment  the  second  or  third  time  he  met 
Sidney  Beckford,  and  passed  him  by  with 
that  unreadable  steady  glance,  which  people 
oftentimes  bestow  upon  a  stone  wall,  when 
there  is  nothing  more  interesting  to  look 
at. 


c  2 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Where  none  attends  what  boots  it  to  complain  ? 
Fairfax's  Jerusalem  Delivered. 


"Well,  Dr.  Beckford,"  said  Mrs.  Sum- 
mers to  Sidney,  two  or  three  days  before 
the   time    fixed   for   his    departure    from 

D .       "  Well,    Dr.  Beckford,  the  very 

weather,  here-a-bouts,  seems  to  mourn  your 
leaving  us  ;  it  has  rained  ever  since  you 
fixed  the  day  for  doing  so.  However,  1 
suppose  you  cannot  stay  longer  with  us,  as 
Mr.  Winkelmann  wishes  you  to  return." 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  if  you  would 
consent    to    give    us    your  company    for 
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another  week  or  so/'  said  Dr.  Summers, 
who  just  theirentered  the  room,  and  con- 
sequently overheard  his  wife's  words, 
"  most  happy  ;  but  I  dare  say  Winkel- 
mann  cannot  spare  you." 

"  No,  sir — I  am  afraid  not,"  answered 
Sidney,  rather  eagerly;  "it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  return  to  London 
directly." 

"  Aye,"  replied  Dr.  Summers,  "  it  has 
been  very  dull  for  you  here,  no  doubt- 
town  is  preferable,  even  though  you  may 
live  in  a  garret.  But  hold,"  he  added,  a 
moment  afterwards,  as  he  saw  Sidney 
about  to  leave  the  apartment,  "  I  have 
something  to  ask  you  ;  the  other  night, 
when  you  were  at  Mrs.  Oliver's,  1  was  sent 
for  by  a  Mr.  Cummins,  of  Brook  Cottage, 
whom  it  seems  you  have  been  attending 
during  the  last  month— do  you  know  any- 
thing of  him  ? — he  is  a  stranger  to  this 
place,  is  he  not  1" 

"  I  behove  so,"  returned  Sidney,  "  at 
least,  I  gathered  as  much  from  his  conver- 
sation.     He    and    his    daughter  are  the 
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guests  and  relations  of  old  Mrs.  Henrich, 
who  is  the  present  tenant  of  the  cottage." 

'^  Humph !"  said  Dr.  Summers,  in  a  dis- 
satisfied tone,  "  no  more  than  that  ?  and 
he  has  as  many  whims  as  a  Crcesus  might 
have.'^ 

"  He  is  an  original  character,"  rejoined 
Sidney. 

"T  should  suppose  so,"  replied  Dr. 
Summers  ;  "  but,"  added  be,  soon  after, 
turning  towards  his  wife  with  a  half-satiri- 
cal smile,  "see.  Prissy,  there  is  your 
favourite  Lord  Ravenshill  passing  by  in  his 
travelling  carriage — he  is  leaving  the 
Park." 

*'  Leaving  it  ?"  echoed  Sidney,  as  his 
eyes  followed  those  of  Mrs.  Summers  to 
the  window,  whither  the  gesture  of  her 
husband  had  directed  them  to  look. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Summers,  with  a 
shake  of  her  head,  "  his  very-much-to-be- 
respected  lordship  never  stays  long  with 
his  family  ;  he  and  the  marquis  do  not 
agree  as  well  as  they  once  did." 

"  Apropos  of  the  Chillingworth  family," 
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cried  Dr.  Summers,  suddenly  addressing 
Sidney  ;  "  how  did  you  get  on  with  the 
dowager  ]  She  asked  for  you  the  last  time  I 
called  there — you  leave  on  Thursday — I 
think  you  had  better  visit  her  again." 

"  As  you  Hke,  sir/'  repUed  Sidney,  "  I 
will  do  so  then." 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  ;  for  he  took 
leave  of  D ,  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day, without  once  mentioning  the  inmates 
of  the  Park.  It  seemed  as  if  he  entirely 
forgot  them  in  his  eagerness  to  return  to 
London. 

A  week  or  two  after  his  arrival  in  town, 
Sidney  Beckford,  during  some  of  his  lei- 
sure moments,  strolled  up  to  Lincoln's 
Lin  to  see  Harry  Fielding — whom  he 
knew  he  should  soon  meet  at  Mr.  Win- 
kelmann's  or  elsewhere,  and  who,  he  feared, 
might  think  it  singular  if  he  did  not  in- 
form him  of   his    return  from  D ,  as 

they  were  on  terms  of  great  inti- 
macy. This,  latter  idea  had  birth  in  a 
newly  awakened   distrust  of  appearances 
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which  his  last  strange  interview  with 
Frances  suggested  to  him  ;  in  past  times 
he  would  never  have  thought  of  paying 
so  ceremonious  a  visit  ;  but  now  he  felt 
it  a  necessary  one  :  we  are  never  strictly 
attentive  to  appearances,  till  we  have  some- 
thing to  conceal. 

So  Sidney  went  to  Mr.  Fielding's  house 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  entering  the  outer 
office  passed  into  the  one  which  he 
knew  was  appropriated  to  his  friend's  use. 
Here  he  found  Harry  seated  at  a  large 
table ;  with  a  mass  of  business-like 
papers  before  him,  amongst  which,  however, 
he  discovered  a  novel,  and  on  its  open 
pages  the  eyes  of  the  studious  lawyer  were 
bent,  as  if  in  the  act  of  attentively  perus- 
ing it.  Harry  started  up  with  a  look  of 
annoyance,  and  a  heightened  colour,  as  he 
heard  Sidney's  approach,  but  when  he  saw 
who  it  was  he  advanced  to  meet  him  care- 
lessly enough. 

"  Sid,  old  fellow,  is  it  3^ou  ?"  said  he, 
joyously,  ''  right  glad  am  I  to  see  you, 
though  your  entrance  gave   me  a  terrible 
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shock  at  first,  for  1  thought  you  were  a 
cUent,  and  deeming  you  so,  imagined  I 
should  gain  but  little  credit  in  your  opinion 
by  reading  such  a  parchment  as  that." 

And  he  pointed  to  the  book  he  had  just 
been  perusing. 

*'  'Tis  the  last  new  work,"  he  continued, 
"  and  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  scene  which 
had  some  reference  to  my  own  affairs, 
Sid,  Sid,  I  am  a  miserable  fellow  after 
all." 

Sidney  glanced  towards  his  handsome 
friend,  whose  good-natured  face  was  at  that 
moment  lighted  up  with  a  most  agreeable 
smile,  and  laughed. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  replied  Harry, 
as  he  walked  to  the  fire,  and,  taking  up 
the  poker,  gave  it  a  very  useless  stir,  "  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  about  to 
hang  or  drown  myself,  Sid  ;  I  am  not  come 
to  that  point  of  desperation  yet — never 
shall  I  hope.  Nevertheless,  I  am  miserable 
enough,  and  sliall  be  more  so  presently." 

Sidney  continued  to  laugh ;  he  scarcely 
thought  Harry  serious. 
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"  Now,  do  not  laugh,  that's  exasperat- 
ing, Sid,"  rejoined  Harry,  "  I  thought  I 
should  get  some  pity  from  you,  though 
you  have  not  yet 


'  Seen  decline  upon  my  brow, 
Or  watcli'd  my  mind  s  convulsion  leave  it  weak.' 


"A  plague  upon  ray  well-conditioned  face 
and  good  complexion  ;  they  never  suJBTer 
any  one  to  believe  I  can  be  miserable. 
When  I  feel  a  little  sentimental,  every  one 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  such  a  grinning 
Goliah  as  I  am  reckoned  attempting  to  be 
so  ;  all  the  girls  turn  up  their  pretty  noses 
in  derision  at  me,  and  the  men  stare  as  if 
I  were  just  then  becoming  a  natural  curi- 
osity. Everybody  doubts  me,  no  one 
pities  or  sympathises  with  me — can  you 
conceive  a  more  wretched  state  of  existence, 
my  dear  fellow  V 

And  Harry  gave  another  vigorous  stir 
to  the  fire.  *'  I  can  only  conceive  that  by 
fits  and  starts  you  are   ridiculously  whim- 
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sical,"  replied  Sidney,  "  that  you  lay  claim 
to  commiseration  for  being  very  happy." 

*'  There  !"  returned  Harry,  smiling, 
"  there's  a  friend's  pity  for  my  present  dis- 
tress.    Sid,  what  do  you  deserve  V 

"  Thanks  for  plain  speaking,"  answered 
he. 

"  No  reproaches  for  judging  too  hastily," 
rejoined  his  friend,  "  listen  to  me,  and  I 
will  tell  you  a  tale  something  like — 

How  the  squire  of  low  degree 

Lov'd  the  king's  daughter  of  Hungary. 

"  Will  you  hear  it  V 

"  Does  it  relate  to  yourself  V 

"  It  does,  most  sapient  Mentor,"  returned 
Harry  "take  your  chair  nearer  the  fire, 
the  governor's  out,  and  will  not  be  in  for 
another  hour  or  two  ;  so  we  may  make 
ourselves  perfectly  at  home.  Here's  a  cigar 
— ah !  you  don't  smoke  ;  well,  it's  a  bad 
habit  ;  but  a  very  pleasant  one.  Now  for 
my  tale  !     Sid,  I  love  you,  old  follow,  you 
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feel — pity  for  everybody's  troubles  but 
your  own.     How  shall  I  begin  V 

"As  simply  and  quietly  as  possible/' 
suggested  Sidney,  "  go  straight  to  facts." 

And  obeying  his  friend's  request,  he 
drew  his  chair  closer  to  the  fire. 

"  Good,"  rejoined  Harry.  "  Sid,  do  you 
remember  the  pic-nic  at  Epping  Forest — ■ 
the  day  we  spent  at  my  most  venerable 
Aunt  Pottinger's  V 

"  Yes,"  rephed  Sidney,  ''  it  took  place 
about  five  years  ago." 

"  Your  memory  is  exact,"  answered  his 
companion,  and  after  a  short  pause,  he 
added,  *'  do  you  recollect  the  pretty 
stranger  whom  we  then  met '?" 

"  Yes,"  again  rejoined  Sidney ;  but 
with  a  sudden  start,  "  what  of  her  V 

"  Listen,"  replied  Harry,  "  that  has  not 
been  the  only  time  we  have  seen  each 
other." 

"  No  V  said  Sidney,  looking  keenly  up 
into  his  friend's  face. 

"ISTo,"  repeated  Harry,  "You  know, 
after  that  delightful  Httle  affair,  we  removed 
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from  Lincoln's  Inn  to  Brompton,  and  I  was 
thus,  every  morning,  obliged  to  walk  or 
ride  into  town  unto  these  detestable  ofiices. 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  1  must 
tell  you  that,  one  showery  day,  when  in 
actual  pcrverseness,  1  suppose,  to  my  good 
mother's  injunctions,  I  chose  to  walk.  As  I 
entered  Kensington  Gardens,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  the  ha-ha  walk  towards  Hyde 
Park,  I  saw  the  fair  stranger  and  her 
governess  taking  shelter  in  one  of  those 
alcoves,  wdiich  are  here  and  tliere  scattered 
about  the  grounds.  They  were  wet  to  the 
skin,  for  a  heavy  shower  had  come  on 
suddenly  ;  so  with  youthful  civility,  I  of- 
fered them  an  umbrella,  which  I  carried 
with  me  on  that  morning,  and  advised 
them  to  hurry  home  as  it  was  scarcely 
prudent  to  stand  in  such  a  cold,  damp 
place,  their  clothes  being  soaked  through 
and  through.  They  acknowledged  the 
justness  of  my  advice,  Sid  ;  bandied  to 
and  fro  with  me  some  civilities  upon  de- 
priving my  worthy  self  of  my  only  shelter, 
finally  accepted  it,  and   then  allowed  rae 
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to  accompany  them  to  the  garden-gate 
where  they  courteously  dismissed  me  and 
my  umbrella,  alledging  that  their  carriage 
would  soon  drive  up  and  take  them  away. 
Well,  I  was  silly  enough  to  obey  them — 
had  I  only  stayed  to  see  who  they  were 
I  might  hare  saved  m^^self  years  of 
anxiety — aye,  years !  my  dear  fellow,  for 
this  incident  that  I  am  now  relating  to  you 
happened  about  four  twelve  months  back. 
But  I  did  not ;  I  left  them  at  their  pressing 
entreaties  ;  I  thought  they  wished  to  get 
rid  of  me — which  was  the  truth,  I  sup- 
pose. I  felt  too  proud  to  force  my  com- 
pany upon  them  for  a  moment  longer,  and 
therefore  proceeded  on  my  way  to  town.'' 

"What  more?"  said  Sidney,  and  he 
looked  anxious  for  the  further  relation  of 
his  friend's  tale. 

"  Why,  1  went  to  the  gardens  five  or 
six  days  after  that  rencontre,"  continued 
Harry,  "  to  see  if  I  could  meet  her,  and  I 
did.  She  was  walking  with  a  French 
governess  or  servant,  when  I  joined  her 
and  with  unblushing  assurance  asked  her, 
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whether  she  had  caught  cold   since  I  last 
saw  her.'' 

"  And — and  how  did  she  reply  to  you  1" 
demanded  Sidney,  in  a  tone  of  restless  im- 
patience. 

''  How  V  rejoined  Harry,  "  civilly  and 
sweetly  enough,  Sid  ;  she  thanked  me  for 
my   past    politeness,    and   entered   into  a 
lively  conversation  with  rae." 
"  She  did  ^"  said  Sidney, 
"  Yes,"  repKed   his  companion,  ''  there, 
don't    look    shocked,    my   dear  fellow  ;    I 
know  it  was  not  exactly  the  thing  for  a 
young  girl  to  do  ;  but  she  was  scarcely  in 
her  teens  at  that  time,  I  should  say,  and  I 
am   sure  saw  no  wrong  in  it.     It  did  not 
then    lessen   her    in    my    esteem,  it    will 
scarcely  do  so  in  yours,  when  you  hear  the 
end  of  the  affair.     So   we  talked  ;  I  ad- 
dressed her  companion  several  times,    to 
win  her  sanction   to  my  rather  bold  pro- 
ceedings ;   but  she  could  not  understand,  or 
speak  a  word  of  English,  although  she  did 
not    seem    displeased    about    her    pupil's 
forming    my   acquaintance — perhaps,    she 
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thought  it  a  convenient  one,  as  very  soon 
after  I  saw  her  with  a  lover  of  her  own  I 
imagine,  for  a  dark,  Jewish-looking  mus- 
tachioed fellow  used  to  join  her  whenever 
I  thrust  my  society  upon  her  companion. 
Thus  day  after  day,  I  and  my  pretty  little 
friend  had  many  very  pleasant  tefe-d-tetes, 
and  generally  parted  mutually  pleased  with 
each  other.  I  was  a  romance  loving  fool 
at  that  period,  Sid,  and  though  I  learnt  her 
name  was  Florence  Lovaine,  and  knew 
she  was  a  gentleman's  daughter,  I  never 
thoroughly  enquired  who  her  parents  were. 
1  felt  contented  to  look  at  her,  speak  with 
her,  for  I  vras  decidedly  in  love,  and  would 
you  believe  it  1  I  never  even  disobeyed  the 
governess's  command  of  not  following  them 
to  their  carriage.  Had  I  done  so,  perhaps, 
the  liveries  of  the  men,  or  the  arms  on  the 
panel  might  have  undeceived  me ;  but  I 
did  not,  and  I  was  well  punished  for  my 
stupidity." 

"  That  is  not  all,"  said  Sidney,  seeing 
that  Harry  paused,  "  what  next?" 

"  What  next  ?"  answered  Harry,    "  why 
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at  last  came  the  death  blow  to  all  the 
hopes  of  my  first  dream  of  love,  Sid. 
After  a  years  intimacy  with  her  I  found 
out  I  was  most  irretrievably  in  love,  and  I 
at  length  became  desirous  of  being  intro- 
duced to  her  family.  I  told  her  this  ;  she 
looked  frightened,  and  said  that  such  a 
scheme  could  not  be  effected  just  then. 
Soon  after  I  lost  sight  of  her  for  about  a 
twelvemonth,  and  when  I  next  met  her  she 
appeared  cold  and  distant  in  her  manner 
towards  me,  even  tried  to  pass  me  by  with- 
out speaking — I  asked  her  the  reason 
why.^^ 

"And  what  was  her  answer?"  asked 
Sidney,  bending  his  eyes  fixedly  upon  his 
companion's  face. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Sid ;  T  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you,''  replied  Harry,  throwing  away 
the  moiety  of  the  cigar  he  had  lighted,  and 
leaning  over  the  dusty  mantel-piece,  with 
a  look  of  true  feeling.  "  It  would  have 
made  me  love  the  girl,  if  I  had  not  loved 
her  before.  When  I  asked  her  to  explain 
the  change  in  her  behaviour  towards  me, 
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after  some  moments  of  utter  silence,  she 
turned  round,  and  a  deep  blush  came  over 
her  face — *'  By  your  manners  and  senti- 
ments/' said  she,  *'  from  the  first  moment 
of  our  acquaintance  I  have  perceived  you 
to  be  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  as  a 
gentleman  I  know  you  will  listen  and  un- 
derstand the  few  words  I  now  wish  to 
speak.  I  was  very  young — almost  a  child, 
when  I  first  permitted  you  to  address  me 
— to  meet  me  in  these  gardens,  I  scarcely 
thought  it  indiscreet  ;  for  fresh  from  the 
tuition  of  a  romance-loving  and  unprincipled 
governess,  I  had  not  then  that  rectitude  of 
sentiment  which  my  own  better  reason  has 
since  taught  me,  and  thus  I  listened  to  an 
idle  freak  of  ray  fancy,  and  with  false 
generosity  concealed  my  real  rank  from 
you.  I  neither  cared  for,  or  even  foresaw 
the  evil  consequences  which  has  necessarily 
ensued  from  so  doing  ;  an  improbable  and 
childish  dream  of  an  impossible  future, 
clouded  my  reason ;  it  has  since  cleared 
away.  You  wish  to  call  upon  my  parents  ? 
I  have  to  ask  your  pardon  for  deceiving 
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you  as  T  have  done  ;  you  cannot  become 
acquainted  with  them,  for  we  move  in  very 
different  ranks  in  society.  I — I  am  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Chillingworth  ;  you,  if  I 
understand  aright,  you  are  but  a  solicitor's 
son.  Do  you  comprehend  me  ?  I  fear  not. 
Cannot  you  conceive  the  impossibihty  of  a 
further  acquaintance  between  us  ?  the  reason 
of  my  past  coldness  ?  We  must  never 
meet  again — never  more  speak  to  each 
other,  Mr.  Fielding.  Receive  this  explana- 
tion charitably,  forgive  my  girlish  folly — 
excuse  it  if  you  can,  it  will  be,  it  is  pain- 
fully repented  of  even  now,  and  ease  me  of 
the  apprehensions  I  have  lately  suffered — 
say  you  will  not  presume  upon  my  past  in- 
discretion— promise  me  that  you  will 
neither  meet  nor  speak  to  me  again — pro- 
mise me  this  !  I  ask  it  on  the  faith  I  have 
in  your  generosity.'  Sid,  how  do  you  think 
I  answered  her  V^ 

"  I  cannot  guess,"  replied  Sidney,  con- 
strainedly. 

"  I  gave  her  the  promise  she  wished  to 
have,"  returned   Harry,  "and   we  parted 
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friends — fast  friends,  Sid,  though  we  have 
never  spoken  to  each  other  since  that 
moment." 

Sidney  Beckford  stooped  to  pick  up  a 
letter  that  Harry's  elbow  had  pushed  off 
the  chimnej-piece  a  few  moments  before, 
saying  as  he  did  so, 

"  Was  it  easy  for  you  to  part  with  her 
thus  quietly  V^ 

"Easy!''  replied  his  friend,  suddenly 
and  impatiently  shifting  his  position  near 
the  fire,  and  more  closely  approaching 
Sidney.  "  easy  !  why  I  loved  the  little  crea- 
ture, Sid,  loved  her  sincerely,  and  I  gave  the 
death-blow  to  many  a  cherished  hope  when 
we  agreed  to  discontinue  our  intimacy." 

"  You  acted  rightly,  Harry,"  said  Sidney, 
after  a  slight  pause. 

"  Aye,"  replied  he,  *•'  that  is  my  chief 
consolation  in  the  whole  affair.  I  acted 
not  only  rightly  but  wisely  ;  for  even  if  I 
had  continued  to  speak  to  her  with  or 
without  her  consent,  the  acquaintance 
would  have  only  entangled  us  further  in  a 
hopeless    attachment,    which   must    have 
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been  miserably  broken  off  in  the  end ;  as 
her   father   of   course    would  never  have 
sanctioned  it.     A  run-a-way  match  I  would 
not  have  proposed  under  any  circumstances, 
the  more  especially  as  she  was  my  superior 
in  rank,  for  I  should  not  have  particularly 
relished   the  idea  of  being    looked   down 
upon  with  contempt  in  my  wife^s  family,  or 
even  that   of  dragging  a    rash  and  inex- 
perienced girl   into   the  miseries  of  an  ill- 
assorted  marriage.     T  met  her  for  the  last 
time,  Sid,  about   two   years    ago ;    but  I 
have  seen  her  several  times  since  then,  at 
the  theatre,  opera,  in  Regent  Street,  Bond 
Street ;  we  never  speak,  however,    never 
even  give  each  other  the  sligKtest  token  of 
recognition.'' 

"  It  is  better  that  you  do  not,"  answered 
Sidney. 

"  Even  so,  Sid  ;  yet  for  the  hfe  of  me 
I  cannot  forget  her,  and  if  there  were  any 
possible  way  of  winning  her,  openly  and 
honourably,  no  difficulties  should  hinder 
me  from  doing  so  ;  for  I  love  her  still  ; 
and  here   I  am,  day  after  day,  year  after 
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year,  plodding  on  in  this  weary  profession 
of  iDine,  disgusted  with  the  world,  and 
everybody  in  it ;  in  fact  I  believe  I  am  the 
most  miserable  fellow  in  existence/' 

Sidney  laughed. 

"  So  every  person  at  times  imagines 
himself  to  be,  till  he  investigates  the 
sorrows  of  others.^^ 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  I  have  much  to 
grieve  about  V  said  Harry,  rather  in- 
dignantly. 

"  Certainly  not  so  much  as  some  have," 
replied  Sidney,  "  disappointed  as  you  are 
in  your  affections,  you  must  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  your  love  for 
Florence  Lovaine  as  strong  as  some  men's 
would  be  under  the  same  circumstances,  or 
as  even  you  may  feel  for  another  girl  at  a 
future  period.  Yours  is  a  youthful  fancy — 
nothing  more." 

"  It  is  not,  you  unbeliever,"  answered 
Harry,  "  more  than  once  it  has  made  me 
unwise  enough  to  hope  for  impossibilities, 
and  that  convinces  me  it  is  strong,  even 
if  I  did  not  feel   to  my  cost  that  it  is  so. 
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Look  you,  Sid,  the  more  deeply  a  man 
loves,  the  greater  fool  he  makes  of  himself 
— or  at  least  that's  the  world's  opinion 
upon  the  subject/' 

"  Which  means,"  continued  Sidney, 
"  which  means  that  every  man  degrades 
the  natural  dignity  of  his  character  when 
he  loves — Begging  pardon  for  differing 
from  so  venerated  an  authority,  I  must  say 
I  do  not  quite  agree  with  it." 

"  No  V  answered  Harry,  dubiously, 
and  half-satirically.  "  Well,  I  don't  know  ; 
but  when  a  man  is  in  love  he  generally 
does  whatever  the  girl  of  his  affections 
tells  him  to  do — she  leads  him  about  like  a 
pet  poodle,  and  certainly  makes  him  look 
most  confoundedly  silly  at  times.'^ 

"  True,  if  the  man  is  so  unwise  as  to 
allow  himself  to  be  made  a  fool  of  in  that 
manner,"  replied  Sidney.  "  Yet  I  ac- 
knowledge men  for  the  most  part,  do  look 
most  particularly  foolish  when  in  love — 
particularly  so  !  But  that  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  since  for  the   time   being  they 
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give  up  their  will  to  a  ^yeaker  mind  than 
their  own,  and — " 

"  Aye/'  interrupted  Harry,  "  a  weaker 
mind — the  woman's  mind  is  weak,  Sid, 
and  therefore  the  man  who  loves,  and  is 
ruled  by  her  he  loves — as  all  men  are — 
must  degenerate  into  a  simpleton.  There- 
fore every  man  does  a  most  unwise  thing 
when  he  suffers  himself  to  fall  in  love. 
You  agree  in  all  this  ?  then  you  agree 
with  me." 

"  No,''  returned  >Sidney,  "  not  exactly 
- — for  you  seem  to  think  that  all  men  must 
necessarily  lessen  their  superior  dignity  by 
loving,  and  ever  will.  It  need  not  be  so 
— raise  the  character  of  the  w^oman,  and 
you  also  raise  the  character  of  man's  love. 
Even  as  it  is,  taking  the  latter  in  a  broadly 
comprehensive  view,  its  chief  sentiment  is 
admirable,  since  the  love  of  the  man  when 
rightly  understood  is  a  love  which  ought  to 
upholl  and  strengthen  the  character  of  the 
feebler  sex,  w^here  its  physical  weakness 
makes  it  lean  towards  him  for  protection. 
Such  love  cannot  deofrade  the  man  who  feels 
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it,  for  though  immeasureably  distant  in  its 
imperfect  simiHtude,  still  in  that  one 
prominent  feature  it  is  something  like  the 
love  which  God  stretches  forth  to  man  him- 
self.^ — a  love  which  in  its  strength  upholds 
the  weak,  for  no  man  loves  without  an  idea 
of  protection  mingling  with  all  the  other 
characteristics  of  that  passion.  Now  the 
love  of  the  woman  is  a  confiding,  yielding, 
all-enduring  affection  ;  the  fitting  match 
for  the  love  just  described.  Looking  at 
the  general  aspect  of  society  you  will  find 
this  description  of  their  respective  passions 
true  ;  but  imperfect  as  all  things  are  on 
earth ;  the  love  of  both  the  man  and  the 
w^oman  is  imperfect,  too — imperfect  in 
goodness,  and  does  not  reach  the  perfec- 
tion of  that  type  which  we  can,  by  the 
force  of  thought,  frame  within  our 
minds." 

"  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  what  you 
have  said,"*  remarked  Harry,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  "  you  give  man's  love  a 
higher  place  than  woman's  in  your  esteem. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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How  the  softer  sex  would  rail  at  you,  Sid, 
if  they  heard  your  opinion — is  it  a  righteous 
and  true  one,  do  you  think  1" 

This  was  a  hard  home  thrust  for  a  man 
loving  as  Sidney  did  to  answer ;  because 
had  he  decided  the  question  by  the  truth 
of  his  own  feelings  upon  the  subject  as 
most  people  would  have  done,  man's  love 
might  certainly  have  been  raised  to  a 
level  with  woman's  ;  but  he  did  not. 

'*  You  misunderstand  me,"  said  he,  in 
reply,  "  I  did  not  give  it  the  higher  place  ; 
both,  in  the  beginning  of  creation,  were  I 
to  listen  to  ray  own  suggestions,  must  have 
been  equal  in  perfection  though  different 
in  character — but  as  a  consequence  of  the 
fall,  there  is  now  a  vast  difference  between 
their  w^orth.  Our  love,  for  instance,  is  a 
strong,  energetic,  exacting  passion  ;  if  it 
exerts  itself  at  times  to  protect  the  woman, 
it  protects  her  but  as  a  tyrant  protects  a 
slave  ;  willing  enough  that  his  power 
should  shield  her  from  pain  or  insult,  if  the 
wrong  comes  from  others  and  not  from 
himself.     It  is   more   perverted   from   its 
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original    perfection    than   the    woman's,  it 
will  not  bend,  or   endure    like  hers.      It 
is   suffered  to  be  so   perverted   in   strict 
justice,  for  wise  purposes  ;  since  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  invariable  characteristics  of 
any  passion  can  aimlessly  endure  through 
ages  and  ages  as  those  of  man's  love  have 
done.        In     their      general      harshness, 
consists  the  working  out  of  the   woman's 
curse,   as  in  the  toil  of  the  earth  dwells 
that  of  man.     Woman  was  the  last  work 
of  the  creation — each  step  of  which  brought 
matter  into  a  closer  alliance   with  spirit  ; 
being  the  last — made  expressly  as  a  help 
for   man,  and  not  considered  his  inferior 
till  after  the  fall,  do  you  think  her  nature 
was  created  less  spiritual  than  his  %   J  udg- 
ing  from  analogy,  physically  weaker  as  she 
then  was,  and  still  is,  some  compensation 
appears  due  to   her,  if  in   Eden  she  was 
considered  his  equal.    She  had  not,  perhaps, 
the  hand  to  execute,  but  she  had  the  mind 
to  form — not,  perhaps,  the  same  broad  de- 
signs  man's  was   capable  of  forming,  but 
D  2 
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those  which  require  a  quicker,  subtler  in- 
tellectuaHty  about  them  which  would  have 
kept  her  to  her  true  vocation,  and  not 
suffered  her  to  encroach  upon  her  help- 
mate's. She  must  have  had  then  an  equal 
but  differently  framed  mind  to  his ;  she 
had  it ;  but  she  fell,  and  in  that  fall  sunk 
the  strength  of  her  intellectuality, — for  if  I 
read  and  understand  the  Scriptures  aright, 
the  fall  was  owing  to  the  woman's  eager 
desire  for  knowledge,  which  fact  in  some 
degree  proves  she  had  that  desire  as  a 
ruling  principle  within  her,  since  it  was 
not  until  the  Serpent  said — '  Ye  shall  be 
as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,'  that  slie 
sinned.  The  fruit  was  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
and  for  aught  she  knew,  sweet  to  the 
taste,  but  she  never  erred  till  one  of  its 
temptations  touched  the  master-spring  of 
her  being,  and  then  yearning  to  compass 
its  aim,  forgetting  the  commands  of  the 
Creator,  she  fell,  and  forfeited — shall  I  say 
for  a  time  ?  her  intellectual  equality. 
Surely  she  has  been  doomed  to  feel  more 
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deeply  than  man  the  error  of  the  fall — hers 
was  the  first  sin — and  hers  has  been  the 
bitterest  punishment ;  that  guilt  changed 
her  equal  into  a  superior,  gave  her  a 
master — not  an  over-loving  one  —and  that 
master,  unknowingly,  perhaps,  yet  surelj^ 
wreaking  out  the  curse  of  Heaven  in  his 
supreme  will,  rules  over,  and  curbs  down 
her  intellect — keeps  it  in  bonds.  Yet  its 
strength  still  lives  ;  it  is  not  destroyed, 
and  when  reason  and  pure  wisdom  bear 
more  sway  in  this  world,  then  will  the 
woman^s  mind  rise  from  its  unquiet  slum- 
bers, and  be  what  it  once  was.  In  the 
early  times,  the  earthly  passions  reigned 
supreme  ;  even  the  Law  from  Sinai,  right- 
eous as  it  was,  yet  permitted  what  the 
purer  light  of  revelation  has  since  forbade; 
it  left  the  condition  of  the  woman  unre- 
deemed, for  she  remained  man's  slave — 
the  slave  of  his  pleasure.  The  Son  of 
God  alone  said  as  he  glanced  over  it, 
that,  "  in  the  beginning  it  was  not 
so,"  and  by  those  words  surely  he 
taught  man  to  strive  after  the  perfection  of 
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Eden,  to  raise  his  helpmate  to  her  proper 
sphere.  Then  it  was  that  woman  made 
her  first  step  towards  her  original  state  ; 
with  the  hght  of  Revelation  she  made  it, 
and  as  by  that  Divine  Light  all  things  will 
progress  towards  perfection,  so  will  she.  Is 
it  not  just  she  should  do  so  1  Has  she  not 
been  permitted  to  redeem  the  curse  of 
Eden,  by  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  ?  That 
birth  to  which  every  Hebrew  woman  looked 
forward  to  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Re- 
demption of  her  race,  and  perhaps  uged 
by  the  spirit  whispers  of  her  own  soul,  of 
her  sex.  In  some  future  time,  man,  by  the 
admonition  of  his  own  reason,  will  heartily 
give  to  woman  that  equality  of  intellect 
which  each  individual  of  the  latter  sex 
even  now  unconsciously  strives  for,  when 
she  exerts  in  any  degree  tbe  power  of  her 
hitherto  neglected  capacities.  He  will  give 
it,  and  become  one  with  her — not  alone  by 
the  feehngs  of  the  heart  as  now  ;  but  by 
the  spirit-union  of  the  mind." 

"  Humph !"  srid  Harry,  with  a  civil  sneer, 
followed  by  a  look  of  the  most  thorough  in- 
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credulity,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say,  that  the 
more  knowledge  we  give  into  the  women's 
hands,  the  better  we  shall  be  for  it  V 

"  Even  so,  Harry,"  replied  Sidney,  smi- 
ling, "  we  half  spoil  them  now — the  force 
of  our  opinion  binds  them  to  a  partial 
ignorance.  Harry,  we  seem  to  educate  them 
for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  them 
in  after  times  to  make  fools  of  ourselves. 
If  a  wise  man,  when  in  love,  yields  against 
the  light  of  his  own  reason,  to  the  follies  of 
a  capricious  woman,  let  him  thank  his  own 
sex  for  the  pains  taken  to  make  her  what 
she  is.  An  ordinary  woman  rarely  tries 
to  please  herself  or  her  sex,  she  tries  to 
please  us  ;  therefore  she  suits  her  follies  to 
our  tastes.  She  is  not  a  fool  to  please  her- 
self, rely  upon  it.  Let  us  read  our  own 
sentence  of  condemnation  then,  Harry,  and 
not  accuse  the  women  of  causing  us  to  be 
simpletons,  when  we  kindly  drill  them  into 
the  method  of  making  us  so.'' 

"  Treason,  rank  treason  against  the 
hitherto  received  laws  of  opinion  1"  ex- 
claimed Harry. 

"  Righteous  treason  then ;   truth,   plain 
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truth/^  answered  Sidney,   "  it  was  spoken 
for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed/' 

"The  oppressed  !"  echoed  Harry,  "  what! 
are  the  darhng  creatures  oppressed!  Pshaw, 
Sidney,  the  women  hke  their  present  state 
of  idleness — they  absoluely  love  it — and  they 
would  not  change  it  for  any  other  even  if 
they  could." 

"  They  love  it  from  mere  habit,"  rephed 
Sidney  ;  "  but  I  could  almost  swear  that 
there  has  not  been  a  single  woman  with 
one  particle  of  sense  in  any  civilized  state, 
who  has  not  at  times,  directly  or  indirectly, 
wished  to  exert  her  intellectual  faculties 
more  fully.  Listen — imagine  for  one  mo- 
ment any  common  case  of  distress  into 
which  a  w^oman  may  fall — imagine  her  a 
widow,  bereft  early  in  youth  of  the  hus- 
band of  her  affections,  with  no  children  to 
occupy  her  heart  or  her  time ;  or  a  girl  dis- 
appointed in  love  ;  how  is  she  to  try  to  bear 
up  against  the  decided  grief  of  heart,  and 
the  utter  idle  listlessness  that  generally 
result  from  such  misfortunes  ?  What  can 
she  do  to  strengthen  her  mind  beneath  the 
blow  of  affliction  ?     Read  a  novel  1    Sew  1 
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Sing  1  Play  1  Draw  1  Why,  in  all  these  em- 
ployments, thought,  the  everlivhig  one,  can 
still  be  vigorously  employed  upon  her  bit- 
terest sorrows.  But  teach  her  to  exercise 
herself  in  those  attainments  upon  which  the 
attention  of  the  mind  must  be  strongly 
bent*  and  then  she  cannot  remain  an  idle, 
griefwora  being.  She  would  sin  against 
the  light  of  her  own  conscience  did  she  do 
so.  We  are  a  heartless  set  after  allj 
Harry  ;  we  bid  the  women  spend  all  the 
feeling  or  thought  they  possess  upon  our- 
selves, never  suffer  it  to  be  exercised  upon 
other  objects,  and  then  when  long  habit 
has  rendered  them  incapable  of  exerting  it 
upon  other  things,  we  crush  it  back  into 
their  minds  and  hearts,  and  bid  them 
weakly  mourn.  Harry,  did  you  ever  dream 
of  a  sister  or  a  friend,  a  good,  pure  girl 
thus  heart-broken,  with  a  mind  thus  ren- 
dered idly  blank,  degenerating  into  a  fivo- 
lous,  gossipping,  scandal  loving  old  woman  1 
I  have — I  have  scanned  a  woman's  life 
from  its  beginning  to  its  end — thought  of 
it  till  my  heart  has  ached,  till" — > 
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"  Till  what?"  asked  Harry,  seeing  that 
Sidney  stopped  in  some  hesitation — "  why 
Sid,  you  are  quite  energetic  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I  declare." 

Sidney  did  not  speak  for  a  second  or 
two ;  some  thoughts  of  home,  of  long  past 
times  rushed  through  his  brain,  and  almost 
made  his  dark  eyes  glisten  with  tears  :  at 
length  he  answered — 

"  Aye,  energetic  enough — and  do  you 
know  why,  Harry  '?  Because  I  feel  that 
our  punishment  comes  back  to  us  in  a 
thousand  ways  in  the  circumstances  of 
every- day  life.  It  comes  back  to  us  when 
the  silly  wife,  wdiose  beauty  attracted  us, 
w^hose  beauty  may  still  attract  others, 
makes  a  home  wretched  from  her  love  of 
pleasure  or  her  love  of  ease  ;  it  comes 
back  to  us  when  those  whom  our  hearts 
idolize,  though  good  and  virtuous  in  them- 
selves, through  want  of  some  slight  self- 
coi]fidence,  self  instruction,  become  vain 
and  heartless  from  force  of  circumstances  ; 
and  more  than  that  it  comes  back  to  us 
when  as  children  we  reap  the  fruits  of  a 
thoughtless  or  frivolous  mother's  care." 
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And  Sidney  for  the  moment  again 
stopped  in  some  agitation  ;  a  strange 
shadow,  a  stern  smile  flitted  over  his  face  as  he 
continued — "We  trust  the  youngest  and  ten- 
derest  plants  to  the  most  careful  husband- 
men ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  deem  a  creature 
of  mere  impulse  and  feeling  wise  enough 
to  guide  us  through  the  earlier  stages  of 
existence,  to  develop  the  first  germs  of  the 
latent  mind  within.  A  father  has  not  the 
time  to  trouble  himself  with  his  children — 
up  to  a  certain  age  the  mother  has  their 
education  entirely  in  her  own  hands ;  is  it 
wise  then  to  let  the  woman  remain  blind 
to  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  this  world, 
— that  knowledge  wdiich  could  be  so  ex- 
quisitely concentrated  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  souls  committed  to  her 
care  ?  I  do  not  speak  slightingly  of  a 
mother's  love  ;  even  as  it  exists  at  present 
it  is  generally  exquisite,  beautiful — akin  to 
the  Divine  in^its  long  suffering  and  active 
benevolence  ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  wisdom, 
in  that  knowledge,  which  the  woman's 
peculiar  cast  of  mind  could  mould  to  such 
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vast,  though  silent  purposes  of  usefulness. 
In  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of  the 
mind,  the  woman  ought  to  be  well  versed ; 
not  pedantically  so,  but  soundly  and  prac- 
tically. Man  and  woman  each  has  a  mis- 
sion to  fulfil — a  mission,  perhaps,  as  yet 
unreadable  to  our  dimmed  and  wandering 
gaze — yet  still,  every  moment  dawning 
more  clearly  upon  us.  The  woman's,  as 
yet,  appears  less  fathomed  than  the  man's, 
let  the  latter  give  her  a  hand  to  help  her 
on  with  it — his  own  wall  not  be  perfected 
till  hers  is — it  cannot  be —  since  they  mu- 
tually act  and  re-act  upon  one  ano- 
ther." 

"  Go  on,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Harry, 
with  a  slight  yawn,  "  bring  your  arguments 
to  a  conclusion,  and  then  we  shall  see  who 
is  in  the  right,  though  you  have  digressed 
so  shamefully,  that  I  scarcely  know  what 
our  starting  point  was.  What  inore  have 
you  to  say?" 

"ISTothing  more,"  returned  Sidney,  "but 
that  I  would  advise  every  woman  to  be 
honest  enough  to  work  out  any  truth  re- 
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specting  the  feelings  of  her  own  sex  with 
regard  to  its  social  position  which  we,  as 
yet,  do  not  know  ;  for  we  are  as  blind  as 
owls  in  the  daylight  before  its  secret  pecu- 
liarities. We  teach  the  women  to  be  hypo- 
crites—to hide  half  the  awaking  intellect 
within  them,  then  puzzle  about  in  the  dark, 
wonder  at  our  own  ignorance,  and  dis- 
miss them  as  incomprehensible  subjects  of 
enquiry,  while  they,  cowed  down  into  con- 
strained silence  by  our  opinion,  and  by  the 
reflection  of  that  opinion  on  the  more  pas- 
sive of  their  own  sex,  cannot,  as' yet,  muster 
up  courage  to  tell  us  the  truth.  But  it  will 
not  do  for  them  to  sit  down  quietly 
till  we  help  them  out  of  their  difficul- 
ties, because  we  don't  feel  inclined,  as  yet, 
to  do  so  ;  they  must  dare  much  ;  dare  hum- 
bly, silently,  yet  firmly  dare  in  all  purity, 
to  reveal  the  truths  that  lie  within  their 
own  souls,  and  speak  to  us  of  them,  as  they 
do  to  their  Creator  in  the  long,  lone  hours 
of  listlessness  and  grief,  that  too  often  come 
upon  them." 
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"  No,  no,  my  dear  Sid,"  interrupted 
Harry,  hastily  ;  "  don't  say  so !  Good 
heavens  !  what  startling  opinions,  and  ridi- 
culous assumptions  of  po\Yer  we  should  be 
plagued  with  if — " 

"  If  they  went  about  the  business  in  a 
wrong  way?"  subjoined  Sidney,  with  a 
smile  ;  "  yes ;  so  we  should  ;  but,  Harry, 
let  them  set  about  it  with  woman-like  noise- 
lessness  of  action — let  them  work  silently, 
perseveringly,  in  their  own  minds,  then 
give  us  the  fruition,  and  they  w^ould  win 
their  way  at  last  to  what  they  chose.  And 
they  need  not  cut  us  up  too  much  to  do 
that,  Harrj  ;  I  dare  swear  they  would  not 
feel  so  inclined,  since  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  they  do  not  hate  us  overmuch,  after 
all  their  reproaches.  They  have  fathers,  bro- 
thers, and  lovers,  whom  they  are  beloved  by 
— whom  they  love,  and  who  deserve  their  love, 
notwithstanding  the  mistaken  policy  of  their 
affection — therefore,  they  would  not  treat 
us  over  harshly.  They  must  not  treat  us 
over   harshly,''  continued   Sidney,    with    a 
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broad  smile  ;  "  they  must  learn  to  say  a 
few  uncivil  things  in  the  civilest  way  possi- 
ble— coax  us  intL)  reason  as  they  know 
how  to  coax  their  fathers  and  brothers  into 
the  purchase  of  a  new  piano.  The  women 
who  take  the  pen  or  the  voice,  and  hold 
up  an  exceedingly  black  list  of  our  delin- 
quencies towards  the  sex,  are  not  likely  to 
make  us  acknowledge  their  truth — vanity 
forbids  our  doing  so  ;  but  they  who  come 
with  as  pretty  a  smile  as  they  can  assume 
and  tell  us  they  know  we  love  them  very 
much,  Harry,  only  they  believe  that,  with 
all  our  kindness  towards  them,  we  do  not 
perfectly  understand  what  they  wish,  and 
beg  leave,  in  a  very  gentle  manner,  to  ex- 
plain that  they  do  not  like  being  kept  at 
home  any  longer  as  pretty  playthings  or 
spoiled  children — that  they  need  stronger 
food  than  bread  and  milk  now — and  would 
be  obliged  if  we  would  give  it  to  them — 
tliey,  Harry,  who  did  this,  do  you  think 
they  would  fail  to  attain  their  desire  '?  My 
dear  fellow  !  they  might  tell  us  as  an  in- 
ducement that,  when   after  the  business  of 
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our  profession  or  trade  is  done,  we  come 
home  to  spend  the  evening  with  them,  they 
will  be  able  to  converse  sensibly  with  us  on 
the  topics  of  the  day,  and  not  only  enter- 
tain us  with  details  of  how  Jane  spoiled 
the  dinner,  or  didn't  mend  the  carpet,  or 
the  recipe  of  a  pudding,  or  the  fit 
of  a  dress — " 

"Sid!  Sid!"  exclaimed  Harry,  starting 
from  his  chair,  and  casting  away  the  end  of 
his  cigar  ;  "  though  you  paint  in  pretty 
colours,  you  would  only  provoke  a  social 
earthquake/' 

"  A  social  heaven  !'^  retorted  Sidney, 
laughing,  "  why,  Harry,  my  good  fellow, 
cannot  you  conceive  how  very  delightful 
it  would  be  to  be  able  to  converse  wath  your 
sister,  mother,  or  wife,  in  a  different  style 
to  what  the  generality  of  men  do  now.  In 
general,  of  course  there  are  exceptions. 
A  married  man,  if  fond  of  his  wife,  has  a 
very  pretty  life  of  it  at  present.  On  the 
wedding  day  he  gives  up  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  who  has,  perhaps,  weathered  through 
many  a  hard  trial  with  him,  and  by  the 
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strength  of  an  equal  or  superior  under- 
standing, shed  a  wholesome  influence  over 
his  own  ;  he  gives  his  society  up  I  say,  and 
seeks  that  of  the  wife,  who  jealous,  per- 
haps, of  the  friend's  influence  over  her  hus- 
band, by  her  incivility  when  he  calls,  makes 
him  shun  the  house,  at  length,  but  never 
tries  to  suflice  in  herself  for  the  void  she 
thus  creates  in  her  husband's  circle  of  plea- 
sure. How  can  she,  indeed  ?  Bound  down 
by  long  believed  opinions  she  deems  her 
understanding  a  strictly  limited  one,  and 
in  passive  idleness  of  mind  only  yawns  and 
fidgets,  when  her  husband  speaks  of  a  sub- 
ject seemingly  above  her  comprehen- 
sion !" 

"  That's  true  enough,"  remarked  Harry. 
"  I  have  seen  that  delicious  little  panto- 
mime repeated  over  and  over  again,  by  many 
women." 

"  Very  well  then,"  rejoined  Sidney,  "  now 
look  to  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  Ima- 
gine the  understanding  of  the  sister  leaning 
on  that  of  the  brother,  or  the  daughter's 
on  that  of  the  father,  and  sheltered  and 
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protected  bj  its  growing  in  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  Conceive  that  of  the  wife 
united  in  sympathy  to  her  husband's,  ren- 
dering their  mutual  home,  a  home  of  wis- 
dom, kindness,  and  affection.  She  would 
not  be  jealous  of  the  friends  whose  talents, 
perhaps,  raise  them  immeasurably  above 
her — nor  would  she  be  vexed  or  impatient 
to  see  them  often  in  the  family  circle  ;  but 
able,  by  a  strongly  exercised  understand- 
ing, to  appreciate  their  worth,  she  would 
gather  riches  from  their  minds.  It  is  the 
tone  of  the  wife's  mind  that  generall}^  gives 
character  to  her  husband's  home  circle  of 
friends." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,"  answered  Harry,  with 
a  smile  ;  "  but,  Sid,  you  amuse,  and  strike 
me  with  wonder  most  forcibly  at  present. 
Who  the  deuce  should  have  thought  of 
your  having  scanned  woman's  heart,  and 
wf^an's  doings,  so  minutely?  Have  at 
you,  Sid,  for  a  dissembler  !  I  never  re- 
collect having  noticed  you  speak  or  look, 
indeed,  at  a  woman,  except  when  you 
could  not  help  it.     I  imagined  you  had  a 
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hatred  for  the  whole  sex  ;  but  it  is  not  so, 
I  see/' 

"  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Sidney, 
half  sadly,  as  the  thought,  which  told  him 
the  smile  of  a  woman^s  love  would  never 
lighten  his  heart,  passed  through  his  brain 
— and  it  is  something  bitter  for  a  man, 
with  all  his  self-importance,  to  feel  that, 
after  all,  ^'  He  who  has  felt  a  mother's,  or 
a  sister's  love,  cannot  do  so." 

And  Harry  thought  he  had  touched  upon 
some  painful  scene  of  his  boyhood,  and  has- 
tily rejoined, 

"  Well,  let  the  women  be  better  edu- 
cated than  they  have  been,  only  don't  let 
them  become — blues.  Sid !  Sid !  1  do 
hate  a  clever  woman  most  cordially — they 
preach  you  such  sermons  at  times  !  Love 
to  catch  you  tripping  in  some  branch  of 
kno-wledge,  and  annoy  you  in  a  thousand 
w^ays  that  a  dear,  sweet,  ignorant,  little 
creature  could  not  do.  K  all  wives  were 
clever  women — clever  women  such  as  I 
have  known — why  Heaven  save  the  poor 
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men,    I    say,    from   the    Babel    of    their 
tongues." 


"  Whom  do  you  call  clever  women  V 
rejoined  Sidney,  "  they,  who  seize  the  mere 
skeleton  of  knowledge,  and  exhibit  it  to 
you  every  moment  they  speak  ;  or  those 
who,  at  the  same  time  as  they  advance  in 
knowledge  advance  in  practical  wisdom,  by 
making  all  their  acquirements  bear  wisely 
upon  the  circumstances  of  their  social  life, 
and  thus  gain  strength  in  humility  and  de- 
votion V 

And  a  thought  of  Frances,  who  with  all 
her  gentle  and  woman-like  character  yet 
possessed  strong  sense,  great  firmness,  and 
a  considerable  degree  of  ability  in  many 
branches  of  solid  knowledge,  rose  to  his 
mind,  and  flushed  his  cheek. 

"  Clever  women  are  clever  women  all 
the  world  over — they  can  easily  be  dis- 
tinguished, considering  that  they  are  al- 
ways exceedingly  disagreeable,"  said  Harry, 
dogmatically,  "  and  to  come  at  once  to  the 
point,  Sid,  I  would  rather  be  made  a  fool 
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of  ten  thousand  times  by  a  wife  with  no 
learning,'  than  by  one  whose  mind  is 
crammed  with  a  heap  of  useless  know- 
ledge, that  she  has  only  acquired  to  ex- 
hibit/^ 

"  So  would  all  men/'  exclaimed  Sidney, 
again  warming  in  the  agument,  "  but  do 
not  you  see,  Harry,  that  the  class  of  women 
you  speak  of,  has  its  origin  in  the  present 
state  of  general  education.  An  exotic  is 
always  noticed  and  wondered  at,  however 
worthless  it  ma}'^  be,  and  consequently  may 
be  pardoned  a  httle  self-conceit ;  but  rear 
some  more  of  its  own  species,  whose 
qualities,  improved  by  culture,  would  bear 
the  palm  for  usefulness  as  well  as  rarit}^ 
and  you  at  once  lower  the  former's  self- 
importance,  and  force  it  to  imitate  the 
better  qualities  of  the  latter.  Don't  you 
see—'" 

"  Don't  I  see  what  f  interrupted  Harry, 
rising  hastily  from  his  lounging  position  as 
a  sharp  pull  at  the  bell  of  the  outer  office 
startled  both.     "  I    see,  my    dear   fellow. 
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that  you  would  make  a  capital  husband 
for  any  girl  of  common  sense — I  see  that  if 
you  took  her  in  hand  when  young  you 
would  make  her  a  very  model  of  a  wife, 
and  I  see  that  I  must  at  once  stop  this 
interesting  colloquy,  and  betake  myself  to 
yonder  detestable  parchments — for  there 
sounded  a  client's  ring.  And,  Sid,  put 
on  a  long  face,  will  you  as  you  walk  out  1 
else  you'll  compromise  my  reputation.  So, 
you  look  as  grave  as  a  judge — good  bye — 
not  a  word  to  my  mother  or  sister  about 
Florence  Lovaine,  remember  !" 

"  Certainly — strange  coincidence  !"  mut- 
tered Sidney,  in  reply,  as  for  one  moment 
he  stood  hat  in  hand  looking  at  the  fire. 

"  Eh !  What  V  said  Harry,  turning 
round. 

''  Nothing,"  replied  Sidney,  hastily, 
"  at  least  I  only  meant  to  remark  that  your 
secret  is  perfectly  safe  with  me — good 
bye." 

"  Good  bye,"  returned  Harry.  "  Are 
you  going  to  see  my  mother  and  Frances  ? 
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they  were  asking  for  you  the  other  day 
— they  have  had  the  influenza — go  and  see 
them,  Sid/' 

"  I  will,"  answered  Sidney,  .slowly,  and 
bidding  his  friend  adieu,  he  left  the  offices 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  returned  home. 
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chj\pter  hi. 


It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  Sidney 
complied  with  Harry  Fielding's  request 
that  he  should  visit  his  mother  and  sister, 
and  weeks  passed  away  before  he  did  so. 
He  shrank  from  meeting  Frances,  who  he 
imagined  might  possibly  have  guessed  the 
real  cause  of  the  emotion  he  had  betrayed 
during  his  last  visit  at  the  villa  ;  he  dreaded 
to  see  her  cold  and  apprehensive  of  his 
presumptuously  interpreting  her  inexplica- 
ble words,  and  therefore  he  forebore  to  go 
there,  till  the  reiterated  invitations  of  his 
friend  obliged  him  to  do  so.  Still,  however, 
he     went    with   reluctance,     and    finally 
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planned  his  visit  to  take  place  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  because  he  hoped  on  that  day  to 
find  all  the  family  at  home,  and  thus  avoid 
the  chance  of  being  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Frances  alone,  as  he  oftentimes 
was,  when  her  father  and  brother  were  at 
their  offices  in  town,  and  Mrs.  Fielding  en- 
gaged in  some  household  duties,  which  pre- 
cluded her  immediate  attendance  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Upon  the  afternoon  then  of  a  cold, 
winter's  Sabbath  he  sat  down  to  dinner 
with  Mr.  Winkelmann,  intending  to  visit 
Brompton  in  the  evening. 

The  weather  was  sharp  and  frosty,  the 
roads  were  as  hard  and  dry  as  rock  ;  and 
Sidney,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  him- 
self warm,  resolved  to  walk  the  distance 
to  Fairy  Villa,  as  he  well  knew  that  a  long 
drive  in  a  cab,  or  any  other  sort  of  vehicle 
would  chill  him  to  an  icicle  before  he  ar- 
rived there.  This  plan  he  therefore  car- 
ried into  execution,  and  arrived  at  Bromp- 
ton about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
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family  were  at  home,  and  he  was  shown 
into  the  drawing-room,  which  appeared 
thoroughly  illumined  by  the  blaze  of  a 
large  fire,  although  no  candles  were  yet 
lighted.  As  he  entered,  he  looked  round 
the  apartment  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  one  within  it,  and  in  the  next  moment, 
Frances  Fielding  rose  from  the  sofa  near 
the  hearth,  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 
He  gave  a  second  glance  round  the  room, 
as  she  approached,  and  perceived  that  they 
were  alone  ;  then  summoning  up  all  his 
self-control,  he  replied,  calmly  enough,  to 
the  half  murmured  greeting  which  she  ad- 
dressed to  him.  A  few  moments  after- 
wards, Frances  turned  from  his  side,  and 
resuming  her  seat  by  the  fire,  remained 
perfectly  silent,  with  her  eyes  bent  sted- 
fastly  on  the  ground,  till  Sidney  asked  for 
Mrs.  Fielding  and  her  brother. 

Sidney's  was  a  simple  question  ;  and  it 
was  composedly  spoken,  but  not  so  com- 
posedly was  it  answered.  Frances  Field- 
ing liappened  to  have  a  severe  cold  on  that 
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evening,  and  haying  felt  ill,  and  out  of 
spirits  all  the  day,  she  had  self-disposed 
herself  to  be  miserable,  as  many  young 
girls  occasionally  do,  by  reviewing  and 
grieving  over  every  disagreeable  feeling  of 
the  past  or  future  they  can  possibly  think 
of,  without  allowing  a  single  hope  to 
brighten  the  dismal  prospect  thus  pictured 
to  their  minds.  She  had  her  sorrows — 
every  person  on  earth  has  ;  she  had  been 
grieving  over  them,  and  a  few  tears  were 
falling  from  her  eyes,  when  Sidney  entered 
the  room,  consequently,  she  was  in  no 
mood  to  speak  calmly  to  him.  Her  tones 
trembled,  her  words  were  uttered  with 
difficulty,  and  her  heart  began  to  beat  vio- 
lently from  the  fear  of  having  awakened 
Sidney's  observation. 

"  Mama  is  rather  unwell  to-day,  she  is 
up-stairs,"  said  she,  "  Harry  and  papa  are 
gone  to  call  on  Mr.  White." 

Frances  stopped  ;  she  dared  not  say  an- 
other word,  for  the  tears  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  retain  within  her  eyes  flowed 
E  2 
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over  their  lids,  and  with  a  feint  of  smooth- 
ing the  long  flaxen  ringlets  which  fell 
around  her  face,  she  raised  her  hand,  and 
tried  to  dash  them  away  unseen.  But  she 
could  not,  for  she  felt  Sidney  was  looking 
at  her,  when  she  heard  him  say — 

"  And  you.  Miss  Fielding,  you  are  also 
ill,  I  fear  V 

Frances  made  a  vain  effort  to  reply  : 
she  began  to  articulate  some  words,  fal- 
tered in  doing  so,  and,  at  last,  clasping  her 
little  hands  over  her  flushing  countenance, 
fairly  sobbed  outright.  Men  generally  feel 
uncomfortable  at  the  sight  of  a  woman's 
tears — when  they  are  young,  it  affects 
their  feelings,  when  they  are  old,  it  irritates 
their  tempers ;  Sidney  was  young,  and 
Sidney  had  a  kind  heart,  therefore,  he  rose 
uneasily  from  his  chair,  as  he  saw  Frances 
weep,  and  not  knowing  the  cause  of  her 
emotion,  an  expression  of  absolute  wretch- 
edness passed  over  his  countenance,  as  he 
said — 

"  Mrs.  Fielding  is  not  very  ill,  I  hope  1 
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Surely  I  should  have  known  it  from  Mr. 
Winkelmann  if  she  had  been  so — ^you  are 
not  alarmed  on  her  account,  I  trust  V 

"  No,  no,  mama  will  soon  be  well,"  an- 
swered Frances  ;  and  she  evidently  en- 
deavoured to  conquer  her  agitation.  She 
said  no  more  ;  and  both  she  and  Sidney 
remained  silent  for  some  minutes.  During 
that  time,  however,  the  former  imagined 
she  might  be  thinking  of  their  last  meet- 
ing, and  was  annoyed  at  its  recollection 
even  now.  Her  downcast  eyes,  and  rapidly 
flushing  cheek,  combined  with  her  in- 
creased agitation  when  he  addressed  her, 
convinced  him  he  was  right  in  his  conjec- 
tures, and  demurring  but  for  one  instant,  ere 
he  mentioned  the  circumstance,  in  the  next, 
he  said,  abruptly — 

"  This  cruel  embarrassment,  Miss  Field- 
ing, does  it  arise  from  my  unfortunate  in- 
trusion, when  I  last  saw  you  ?  Pardon  me 
for  naming  the  circumstance,  but  I  fear 
that  if  I  do  not,  it  will  always  be  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  us  both.  No  inference 
you  would  wish  unthought  of,  could  reason- 
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ably  be  drawn  from  the  words  I  overheard  ; 
they  had  relation  to  your  own  inward  mus- 
ings, and,  as  such,  they  have  rested  on  my 
memory.  I  have  not  applied  them  to  any 
sense  that  can  irritate  or  annoy  you,  as  I 
fear  you  imagine  I  have."  And  here  Sid- 
ney Beckford,  for  a  moment,  paused,  then 
a  death-like  pallor  overspread  his  counte- 
nance, as  he  once  more  turned  to  address 
her — "  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  "  forgive  me, 
for  even  supposing  you  could  possibly 
imagine  I  had  the  madness  to  apply  them 
to  one  so  utterly  unworthy  of  your 
thoughts  as  myself ;  but  I  have  forced  my- 
self to  speak  plainly  to  ease  you  of  the 
slightest  doubts  upon  the  subject  for  the 
future  ;  I  have  done  so,  because  I  know  the 
eccentric  fancies  which  sometimes  rise  un- 
bidden to  our  minds,  and  I  dreaded  lest 
they  should  have  occupied  yours.  Do  not 
think,  Miss  Fielding,  I  have  forgotten  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  each  other, 
that  it  was  your  hand  which  first  suc- 
coured me,  that  it  is  to  you  I  am  indebted, 
in  the  first  place,  for  life,  station, — every- 
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thing,  in  short,  which  I  owe  to  Mr.  Winkel- 
mann.  If  my  present  Tvords  seem  like 
presumption,  in  charity  forgive  them,  and, 
beHeve  me,  I  only  utter  them  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding  arising,  where  none 
in  all  reasonable  conscience  should  be." 

He  looked  towards  Frances,  as  he  fin- 
ished speaking,  hoping  for  a  word  or  sign 
expressive  of  her  accepting  the  explanation 
he  offered  ;  but  she  sat  perfectly  silent  and 
motionless,  and  seemed  to  take  no  notice 
of  his  words,  save  that  crimson  blushes  in- 
creased the  delicate  peach  bloom  of  her 
cheeks  to  a  deep  red,  and  that  the  pencilled 
eyebrows  were  slightly  contracted  over  her 
large  violet  eyes.  Sidney  waited  yet  an- 
other minute,  and  then  he  spoke  again — 

"Are  you  angry,  Miss  Fielding,  at  my 
having  spoken  too  plainly  1  Yet  I  did  it 
all  for  the  best  ;  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  I  had  on  that  occasion  have  been 
sincerely  uttered." 

But  still  Frances  sat  still  and  quiet,  not 
answering,  not  looking  towards  him. 

"  Perhaps,"    continued    Sidney,    after   a 
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long  silence,  and  he  spoke  in  a  thick, 
hurried  tone,  and  half  turned  away  from 
the  sight  of  his  companion,  "  Perhaps  you 
saw  the  first  effect  your  words  and  action 
had  upon  me,  the  madman's  joy  they  awoke 
in  my  heart,  and  guessed  its  cause.  If  so, 
Miss  Fielding,  be  generous,  and  forgive  it 
— it  w^as  quickly  restrained — quickly 
changed  into  bitter  sorrow/' 

Frances  Fielding  trembled  sKghtly  at 
Sidney's  words,  and  glanced  towards  him 
with  a  look  of  surprise,  while  the  crimson 
glow  upon  her  cheeks  mantled  stronger 
and  stronger  ;  but  he  did  not  perceive 
this,  for  he  w^as  not  looking  towards  her. 

"Do  not  believe,"  he  said  after  another 
pause,  during  which  he  vainly  hoped 
Frances  would  speak,  "  do  not  believe  that 
because  from  childhood  I  have  w^orshipped 
you  as  the  brightest  star  in  my  existence, 
I,  the  beggar  of  the  streets,  the  deformed, 
ever  dreamed,  or  can  dream  of  hope. 
That  moment  of  dehrious  joy  was  a  mo- 
ment of  madness  ;  one  thought  of  what  1 
am,  quelled  it  for  ever.     I  then  understood 
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yout  words  as  bearing  reference  to  anything 
rather  than  that  which  they  seemed  to 
point  to — so  I  do  now.  I  know,  in  another 
man's  case  the  circumstances  might  have 
been  interpreted  into  a  hope  that  you  were 
not  wholly  indifferent  to  him, — in  my  own 
it  could  not.  Raise  your  eyes,  Miss 
Fielding,  for  one  moment,  glance  at  me, 
and  say  whether  I,  knowing  as  I  do,  the 
full  deformity  of  my  appearance,  could 
have  dared  to  hope  it  had  been  overlooked. 
That  glance  will  satisfy  your  scruples,  calm 
your  present  uneasiness,  and  make  you 
consider  me,  as  you  once  considered  me,  in 
the  light  of  a  friend,  who  never,  even  in 
thought,  has  been  so  presumptuous  as 
your  fears  imagine  him  to  be.''* 

Frances  looked  up  ;  not  in  obedience  to 
Sidney's  request,  but  involuntarily,  and 
hastily.  A  soft,  veiled  look,  a  deep  blush, 
which  as  it  mounted  to  her  fair  temples 
deepened  more  and  more  in  the  rich 
scarlet  of  its  hue,  might  have  whispered 
bright  hopes  to  other  than  Sidney,  but 
he,  perfectly  persuaded  of  his  own  inabiUty 
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to  awaken  love  in  the  heart  of  any  woman, 
attributed  it  only  to  the  same  cause  as  had 
occasioned  her  previous  confusion,  and 
while  her  glance  for  a  moment  dwelt  upon 
the  harsh,  strong  features  of  his  own  counte- 
nance, he  wondered  that  no  expression  of 
contempt,  or  of  quiet  assurance  grew 
within  her  eyes.  Suddenly  those  large, 
pensive  eyes  were  bent  downwards  again, 
but  the  blush  still  deepened,  and  some 
seconds  of  silence  passed  away. 

"  You  love  me  V  at  length  she  mur- 
mured, half  inaudibly,  "  Dr.  Beckford,  do 
you  really  love  me  ?  I  am  so  very  child- 
ish— that  can  scarcely  be  true.'' 

Not  even  Sidney  with  all  his  humihty 
could  repress  a  sudden  accession  of  hope 
from  rushing  to  his  heart,  at  these  words 
of  Frances,  uttered  as  they  were  in  a  soft, 
silvery,  trembling  tone  of  voice,  though 
the  moment  after,  w^ith  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt at  his  own  folly,  he  repressed  it  and 
said  in  a  low,  faltering  tone — 

"It  would  be  but  repeating  my  former 
offence  to  say  I  do." 
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"  No,  no/'  almost  whispered  Frances, 
in  reply,  and  she  seemed  to  wait  for 
some  word  or  look  from  Sidney,  but  re- 
ceiving none,  she  bent  down  her  head, 
and  murmured  again,  "  no,  no,  for  I  love 
you/' 

Sidney   Beck  ford    turned    towards   her 
with  a  quick  start  of  surprise,  a  flushing 
brow,  and  an  eager,  searching  glance  that 
seemed  to  penetrate  into  her   very   soul. 
He  heard  the  words  distinctly,  and  yet  he 
scarcely  believed  them,    and  the    doubts 
which  arose  at  the  same  time  as  the  rap- 
ture they  awoke   within  him  were  expres- 
sed in  his  words.    No  loverlike  expressions 
of  gratitude  or  affection  came  to  his  lips  ; 
passing  his  hand  over  his   brow,  as  if  to 
collect  the  scattered  thoughts  beneath  it, 
his  mind  rested  upon  the  improbability  of 
his  quiet  and  serious    character,  eliciting 
any  tribute  of  aifection  from  the  heart  of  a 
young  girl,  and  when  he  heard  Frances 
avow  she  loved  him,  the  mental  query  he 
asked  himself  was  uttered  a  moment  after 
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by  his  lips.  It  was  expressed  in  the  words 
— "  And  for  what  V 

Frances  glanced  towards  the  strongly 
agitated,  and  pallid  countenance  before  her 
again,  clasped  her  little  hands  tightly  to- 
gether, as  if  in  embarrassment,  bent  down 
her  beautiful  head,  so  richly  clad  with  its 
fair  light  tresses,  and  answered  tremulously, 
"  For  all  your  goodness.  Dr.  Beckford — to 
me — to  Harry." 

"  Goodness  !"  repeated  Sidney,  and  he 
drew  nearer  to  her,  his  frame  trembling 
with  emotion,  and  his  dark  cheek  pale 
from  the  excess  of  happiness  oppressing 
him, — "  to  you  V 

"  Oh,  yes  1^'  answered  Frances,  shghtly 
rising  from  her  seat,  and  speaking  at  first 
with  some  difficulty,  "  have  you  not  been 
very  good  to  me.  Dr.  Beckford  ?  Do  you 
not  recollect  the  long,  long  evenings  when 
you  so  patiently  taught  me  drawing  and 
painting  1  the  books  you  have  so  often  lent 
me  '?  and  the  many,  many  times  I  used  to 
consult  you  about  my   studies,  and   you  so 
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kindly  directed  me  how  to  proceed  with 
them  ?  But/'  added  she.  suddenly  losing 
the  half  childish  way  in  which  she  began 
to  address  him,  and  speaking  earnestly,  yet 
very  tremulously,  "  But  I  will  tell  you 
more,  Dr.  Beckford  ;  for  I  know  you  will  not 
feel  hurt—  not  even  though  1  touch  upon 
a  subject  which  at  times  must  be  a  painful 
one  to  you,  because  I  am  certain  you  will 
understand  why  I  do  so.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  day  we  spent  at  Epping  Forest  ? 
when  the  idle  raillery  of  my  brother  and 
Alfred  Mortimer,  pained  you,  and  you  con- 
fessed to  me  it  did  ?  I  never  forgot  that 
circumstance — it  lingered  in  my  memory — 
I  continually  thought  of  it,  and— and  en- 
deavoured to  please  you.  Mamma  too,  told 
me  to  be  kind  to  you — I  tried  to  be  so — 
shall  I  say  why  1  Will  you  forgive  me  if 
I  do?  I  was  so,  then,  through  pity  ;  yes, 
I  pitied  you  ;  thinking  that  you  needed 
compassion,  tl linking  that  many  others 
would  not,  thinking  you  inferior  in  every 
eartlily  advantage  to  those  around  you. ' 
"  And  you  thought  right,"  said  Sidney, 
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as  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  mantel 
piece,  near  the  sofa  where  Frances  sat,  he 
bent  over  its  elbow,  and  gazed  earnestly 
into  her  countenance. 

''No,"  answered  she,  raising  her  dark 
eyes  to  his  face  with  a  quiet,  earnest  look, 
"  No,  I  thought  wrong ;  ^^ou  needed  no 
pity  ;  it  was  admiration  and  not  pity  v/hich 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  one  like  you.  I 
am  childish.  Dr.  Beckford,  I  am  weak,  I 
am  a  woman,  brought  up  like  a  woman, 
and  never  taught  to  look  into  the 
workings  of  a  strong,  firm  spirit,  yet  I 
read  yours.  I  know  not  why  I  did  so  ; 
but  as  time  flew  on,  your  heart  and 
mind  became  more  and  more  unveiled  to  my 
view,  and  then  I  scorned  myself  for  pitying 
you.  My  feelings  grew  into  admiration  and 
esteem,  and  I  shrunk  back  from  offering 
you  my  compassion.  I  knew  jon  more 
favoured  with  Heaven's  best  gifts  than  the 
many  who,  as  I  had  done,  pitied  you  ;  and 
when  I  saw  a  mind  like  yours  stooping  to 
conciliate  my  friendship,  and  felt  it  leading 
me  on  to  higher,  better  paths  of  thought 
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than  my  own,  could  I  remain  perfectly  un- 
touched by  such  kindness  1  No,  my  mind 
bent  to  wiser  good  by  yours,  trusted  in  it 
and  sought  its  shelter,  my  heart  became 
your  own.  You  ask  me  why  I  love  you  ? 
Know  yourself  for  what  you  are,  and  then, 
then  you  will  not  ask  the  question  again." 
Frances  Fielding  paused,  the  eager  en- 
thusiasm with  which  she  had  spoken  sub- 
sided, while  her  httle  hand,  that  in  the 
earnestness  of  her  speech  had  wreathed 
itself  amidst  her  flaxen  ringlets,  and  held 
two  or  three  of  them  pressed  tightly  against 
her  throat,  fell  quietly  by  her  side,  as  she 
once  more  bent  her  eyes  to  the  ground. 
And  for  some  minutes  Sidney  stood  like 
one  in  a  dream,  the  perceptions  of  his  mind, 
the  very  feelings  of  his  heart,  dulled  by 
the  excess  of  happiness  which  had  come  so 
unexpectedly  upon  him,  till  at  length  the  ac- 
tual silence  of  the  apartment  recalled  him  to 
himself;  he  turned  towards  Frances,  and 
poured  forth  in  her  listening  ear,  with  all  a 
lover's  eloquence,  the  long  hidden  devotion 
of  past  years. 
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Was  Sidney  Beckford  truly  happy  on 
that  evening,  when  he  left  Fairy  Villa  to 
return  home  1  Ought  he  not  to  have  been 
so,  assured  as  he  was  of  the  love  of  one  so 
beautiful  and  good  as  Frances  '?  And  yet 
he  was  not ;  amidst  the  rapture  thrilling 
his  heart  as  he  turned  from  her  dweUing 
place,  a  secret  trouble  had  also  placed  a 
grief  that  he  could  not  reveal  or  alleviate. 
The  memories  of  past  years  began  to 
throng  around  his  head  ;  they  dulled  his 
present  hopes,  and  once  more  brought  to 
life  fruitless  and  painful  wishes,  which  had 
long  slumbered  there.  "  Abandoned,  aban- 
doned for  ever,  it  cannot  now  be  regained, 
— let  the  thought  die!''  he  muttered,  as  lie 
turned  his  steps  homewards.  "  And  will 
it  thus  die  V  he  added,  "  no,  it  must  be 
faced,  sifted — how  bitterly  do  we  expiate 
each  false  step  we  make  in  life,  how  bitterly 
do  we  rue  the  consequences !" 

He  walked  on ;  he  felt  there  was  a 
poison-sting  in  all  his  joy  ;  yet  soon  the 
pain  it  caused  him  was  lulled,  as  in  each 
succeeding  instant,  he  believed  more  and 
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more  in  the  confiding  love  of  Frances, — a 
love  he  had  never  hoped  to  gain,  and  which 
now  he  felt  his  own.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
be  deceived  in  its  truth  or  disinterested- 
ness, for  poor,  plain,  and  deformed  as  he 
was,  neither  his  position  nor  his  wealth  had 
won  her  affections,  and  thus,  although  he 
could  scarcely  conceive  how,  he  felt  that  he 
was  loved  for  himself  alone. 

Sidney's  was  a  strange  mind ;  he  eagerly 
accepted  happiness  when  it  came,  but  not 
without  fear  ;  as  he  lifted  the  chalice  of  joy 
to  his  hps,  he  at  the  same  moment  thought 
it  might  be  dashed  from  him,  and  often 
nerved  himself  against  the  blight  of  his 
dearest  hopes,  even  in  the  moment  of  their 
seeming  completion.  He  had  been  taught 
to  do  this  by  the  continual  adversity  that 
he  had  in  his  earlier  years  encountered  : 
adversity  is,  after  all,  the  best  teacher  of 
self  control — that  is  to  say  if  her  pupils  are 
able  to  understand  her  lessons.  True  it  is, 
however,  that  with  those  she  has  visited, 
the  recollections  of  her  warnings  chasten 
the  happiness  it  may  sometimes  be  their 
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lot  to  experience  into  a  less  dreadless  joy, 
and  teach  them  to  doubt  its  continuance. 
Sidney,  beneath  their  influence,  felt  his 
present  joy  was  insecure  ;  he  knew  it  would 
be  many  years  before  he  could  be  in  a 
position  to  ask  for  the  sanction  of  the 
parents  of  Frances  to  their  marriage,  and 
during  that  space  of  time  he  asked  himself 
what  would  become  of  her  1  Would  she 
still  continue  to  love  him  as  truly  as  at 
present  ?  or  would  time  do  its  usual  work, 
and  make  the  heart,  as  it  grew  older,  re- 
nounce its  more  youthful  feelings  1  show 
her  the  way  to  forget  him  for  another  ? 
Sidney  Beckford  shrank  from  the  prospect 
his  own  fears  opened  to  his  view,  and  in 
trying  to  escape  from  it,  bent  his  mind  upon 
another. 

He  saw  himself  united  to  Frances,  while 
youth  and  beauty  sat  in  their  first  bloom 
upon  her  brow  ;  he  saw  her  delicate  form 
clothed  in  rich  garments,  her  fair  white 
brow,  her  alabaster  arms  sparkUng  with 
radiant  jewels,  and  her  soft  brilliant  eyes 
glancing  over  a  home  where   wealth  and 
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taste  set  their  seal  upon  every  article  within 
it  ;  the  sunshine  of  happiness  illumined 
it,  and  a  glorious  scene  of  earth  and  heaven 
in  their  loveHest  seeming,  girdled  it  in 
beauty. 

Sidney  gazed  upon  the  fancied  scene  his 
imagination  painted ;  his  heart  thrilled 
with  a  strange  rapture  as  he  did  so  ;  and 
then,  a  moment  after,  his  mind  turned 
from  it,  sickening  at  its  own  madness  in 
having  created  it.  He  glanced  around  him 
with  a  liurried  look,  as  if  to  thrust  it  from 
his  thoughts.  He  was  standing  in  the  midst 
of  Trafalgar  Square,  at  that  time,  not  so 
passably  good-looking  as  it  is  now  ;  the 
night  was  clear,  and  the  moon  shining ; 
the  tall  spire  of  St.  Martin's  church  seemed 
almost  white  in  its  clear,  frosty  radiance  ; 
the  harsh  outlines  of  the  National  Gallery 
were  softened  into  something  like  beauty, 
and  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  houses 
were  silvered  over  with  the  same ;  the 
rattle  of  passing  vehicles,  the  hurried  tramp 
of  the  pedestrians  sounded  around  him  ; 
but  he  did  not  heed  either  one  or  the  other. 
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He  looked  up  at  tlie  pale  orb  shining  so 
calmly,  so  divinely  above  him  ;  the  heavens 
were  at  peace,  and  not  a  cloud  or  sign  of 
strife  dimmed  their  scintillating  azure, 
night  had  brought  them  quietness — a 
quietness  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
busy  hum  of  life  and  motion  upon  the  scene 
they  canopied — with  the  trouble  of  his  own 
thoughts ;  and  as  he  gazed  on  that  tran- 
quil sky,  peace  came  back  to  his  spirit,  the 
hard  struggle  between  good  and  evil  within 
him  was  stilled.  Surely  the  sight  of  the 
blue  heavens  brings  pure  and  patient 
thoughts  to  our  souls,  and  the  more  so 
when  we  gaze  upon  them  when  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  and  populous  city.  Earthly 
yearnings,  impatient  thoughts  are  some- 
times quelled  by  their  view,  for  a  still  sky 
shining  upon  one  of  this  world's  scenes  of 
passion  and  of  trouble,  seems  like  the  near 
presence  of  God  within  the  struggling  heart 
of  the  believer, — it  lights  up  its  lovehness, 
and  softens  its  deformities. 

Quietly  Sidney  Beckford  looked  upwards, 
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till  the  peacefulness  of  Creation  above  him 
spoke  actual  peace  to  his  mind. 

"  Patience,"  he  murmured,  as  he  again 
bent  his  glance  downwards  to  the  earth, 
and  saw  the  innumerable  lights  and  build- 
ings, and  heard  the  busy  noise  around  him, 
speaking  of  the  toil  and  troubles  of  his 
fellow  creatures — of  his  own,  "  Patience,  it 
is  irrevocable,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  up 
the  Strand  towards  Mr.  Winkelmann's 
humble  dwelling-house,  *'  it  is  lost  for  ever 
— this,  this  is  my  destiny,  and  God  knows 
what  else." 
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CIIAPTEll  lY. 


Mrs,  Candour. — Is  there  any  news  abroad  1  No  ! 
nothing  good  I  suppose.  No  ! 
nothing  but  scandal !  nothing  but 
scandal. 

School  for  Scandal, 


Two  or  three  days  after  that  on  which 
Frances  and  Sidney  Beckford  confessed 
their  mutual  affection  for  each  other,  the 
former  told  Mrs.  Fielding  what  had  hap- 
pened between  them. 

Many  mothers  would  have  been 
thoroughly  displeased  at  what  they  might 
have  termed  the  incomprehensible  pre- 
sumption of  Sidney ;  but  Mrs.  Fielding  was 
not.  Though  desirous  to  see  Frances  well 
married,  she  yet  did  not  particularly  wish 
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her  to  wed  a  rich  or  handsome  husband ; 
for  her  own  experience  of  wealth  and 
beaut  J,  combined  as  the}^  were  in  the  per- 
son and  circumstances  of  Mr.  Fielding,  had 
taught  her  to  prize  those  coveted  gifts  of 
this  life  at  their  true  value,  and  thus  it 
was  that  when  she  heard  of  her  daughter's 
having  bestowed  her  heart  upon  Sidney, 
though  greatly  astonished,  she  was  not 
angry  or  even  very  much  displeased,  for 
she  knew  his  real  worth,  and  at  once  ad- 
mitted that  could  any  woman  have  forgotten 
his  persona]  appearance  his  was  a  character 
capable  of  inspiring  the  sincerest  affection. 

"  But,''  thought  Mrs.  Fielding,  who  with 
all  her  wise  decisions  against  the  power 
and  advantages  of  beauty  was  not  yet 
insejisible  to  its  charms.  "  But  how 
can  she  love  him  with  such  a  face  and 
figure  1" 

And  she  gazed  at  the  lovely  features  of 
her  daughter,  and  wondered  over  the  deep, 
deep  love  he  had  excited  within  her  heart, 
the  leaning  humility  of  which  sentiment 
struck  her  forcibly  ;  for  Frances  with  all 
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her  rare  personal  beauty,  evidently  thought 
Sidney  much  too  good  for  one  like  her  ; 
all  women  think  their  lovers  so,  when  they 
are  fairly  in  love  with  them.  And  Mrs. 
Fielding,  kind  and  good  as  she  was,  could 
not  take  upon  herself  to  crush  entirely  the 
affection  in  which  her  beautiful  daughter's 
happiness  seemed  to  exist,  although  she 
knew  that  Mr.  Fielding  would  not  sanction 
it  under  present  circumstances,  as  he  was 
just  then  trying  to  bring  about  a  match 
between  Frances,  and  a  very  rich,  middle- 
aged  friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  Harvey,  whom 
neither  she  nor  Frances  liked. 

Mrs.  Fielding  knew  Sidney's  position  in 
society  was  not  fixed ;  yet  she  felt  with  a 
keen-witted  woman's  pre-science  of  the 
future,  that  he  was  one  very  Hkely  to  at- 
tain a  distinguished  footing  in  society  in 
after  life,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  able  at  some  future  time,  and  under 
more  prosperous  circumstances  to  win  her 
own  and  Mr.  Fielding's  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  his  suit  she  did  not  forbid  Frances 
all  hope  ;  but  requested  her,  nevertheless 
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instantly  to  dismiss  all  thoughts   of  any 
regular  engagement  with  him,  so  that  both 
she  and   Sidney   might    remain   perfectly 
free  till  he  was  in  a  position  to  offer  her 
his  hand.     In  compliance,   however,  with 
Frances's  tearfully  uttered  desire,  she  said, 
she  would  permit  him  to  visit  the  house  as 
a  friend ;  but   not    often.     And  to  these 
arrangements  Mrs.  Fielding  with  her  usual 
good  sense  rigidly  adhered,  and  Frances 
feeling   sure   that    her    own   and   Sidney 
Beckford's  attachment  would  last  through- 
out any  length  of  time,  quietly  acquiesced 
in  them,  for  she  saw  their  prudence,  and 
knew  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  her  father  s 
approbation  of  an  engagement  with  Sidney 
at  the  present  time.       Mrs.  Fielding  ex- 
plained to  Sidney,  when  he  next  came  to 
Brompton,  the  terms  on  which  she   would 
still  consent  to  receive  him  at  her  house  ; 
and  he  felt  well  satisfied  with  them  ;  they 
were  more  favourable  than  he  had  hoped 
to  gain  from  either  of  the  parents  of  Frances, 
and  he  was  therefore  most  conscientiously 

VOL.    II.  F 
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Kscrupulous  in  not  infringing  them,  or  even 
appearing  to  do  so  by  calling  too  often  at 
Fairy  Villa.  He  scarcely  ever  mentioned 
to  Frances  the  hopes  which  now  possessed 
him,  for  he  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her  unobserved,  as  Mrs.  Field- 
ing determined  to  treat  him  on  all  points 
as  a  visitor,  and  never  for  a  moment  left 
them  together  alone.  Yet  Sidney  seemed 
happy,  and  so  did  Frances,  because  they 
were  assured  of  each  other's  love,  and 
trusted  in  its  continuance.  Their  eyes  and 
voices  spoke  the  language  of  their  hearts, 
although  their  words  did  not,  and  they 
looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  bright 
future  they  pictured  out  for  themselves — 
was  it  really  so  bright  when  it  came  ? 
Harry  Fielding,  meanwhile,  was  not  in- 
formed of  the  mutual  affection  subsisting 
between  his  sister  and  his  friend,  for  Mrs. 
Fielding  who  knew  Frances  did  not  like 
jesting  upon  the  subject  as  Sidney  had  not 
any  of  those  brilliant  quahfications  which 
some  young  girls  deem  essential  in  a  lover, 
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spared  her  two  or  three  years'  continual 
torture  on  that  point  by  affording  no 
ground  upon  which  the  rather  mischievously 
inclined  Harry  could  teaze  her,  and  Sidney 
and  Frances  did  not  mention  the  circum- 
stance to  him  for  the  same  reason. 

And  Sidney  and  Frances  dreamed  away 
three  months  of  this  weary  life  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  happiness,  not  seeing  one  another 
very  often  it  is  true,  but  thinking  of  each 
other  much,  till  an  incident  happened  that 
separated  them  for  a  time,  and  called  Sid- 
ney back  to  his  old  quarters  at  D .    It 

was  the  following.  Dr.  Summers  was 
seized  wdth  a  paralytic  fit,  and  being  very 
slow  in  recovering  from  it,  he  wrote  up  to 
London  to  know  whether  Mr.  Winkelmann 
could  spare  him,  Sidney  Beckford,  for  a 
fortnight  or  tliree  weeks  to  attend  to  his 
practice  at  D — — ,  he  himself  being  per- 
fectly incapable  of  doing  so  :  he  knew  of 
no  one  else,  he  said,  on  whom  he  could  so 
well  depend,  and  begged  Mr.  Winkelmann 
to  endeavour  to  dispense  with  the  services 
F  2 
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of  his  young  assistant  for  a  short  time. 
This  his  friend  resolved  to  do,  as  he  was 
not  particularly  husy  just  then,  and  on  the 
very  evening  he  received  his  friend's  letter 
showed  it  to  Sidney  himself,  in  order  that 
he  might  answer  it  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Sidney  Beckford's  countenance  as- 
sumed an  expression  of  trouble  as  he  list- 
ened to  Mr.  Winkelmann's  announcement 
of  his  intentions  respecting  him,  and  for 
the  moment,  he  almost  seemed  upon  the 
point  of  declining  compliance  with  Dr. 
Summers'  request ;  but  at  length,  with  a 
strong  struggle  to  conceal  some  disagree- 
able feelings  that  were  evidently  connected 
with  the  proposition  made  to  him,  he  ac- 
quiesced in  it.  Mr.  Winl^elmann,  however, 
who  just  then  was  in  a  hurry  to  set  off  to 
keep  an  appointment  he  had  made  with  a 
rather  irritable  patient,  took  no  notice  of 
his  visible  dislike  to  undertake  the  business 
in  question ;  and  therefore  the  matter  was 
instantly  arranged  according  to  Dr.  Sum- 
mers' wish. 

It  was  in  the  spring  time  of  the  year 
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when  he  again  set  foot  in  that  Httle  village. 
Nature  wore  her  fairest  looks,  the  fields 
and  meadows  were  green  and  fresh,  and 
the  young  trees  were  budding  gloriolisly  ; 
the  year  was  in  its  childhood,  and  no  sear 
or  yellow  tint,  or  leaf,  or  flower,  betokened 
the  sure  decay  of  all  the  verdant  charms 
it  was  then  clad  with ;  the  rivulets  ran 
sparkling  in  the  sun,  the  breezes  blew 
chilly,  perhaps,  but  freshly,  and  every  thing 
was  beaming  with  joy  and  life — the  Spring 
time  of  life,  the  Spring  time  of  Nature  are 
glorious  periods — it  is  a  pity  they  both 
fade  so  soon ! 

*'  No  time  for  moralizing !"  thought  Sid- 
ney, as  he  knocked  at  Dr.  Summers'  door, 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  some 
thoughts  like  those  noticed  above  passed 
through  his  mind,  while  he  looked  back  to- 
wards the  smiling  landscape,  through  which 
he  had  just  been  journeying  ;  then  glanc- 
ing down  to  see  whether  all  his  luggage 
was  right,  he  soon  after  entered  the  house, 
and  was  ushered  into  the  parlour  where 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Summers  were  seated. 
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They  were  both  very  glad  to  see  their 
visitor,  and  they  made  him  heartily  wel- 
come ;  the  former  for  the  reason  that  he 
knew  him  to  be  a  person  whom  he  could 
trust  professionally  and  otherwise,  and  the 
latter  because  she  thought  him  a  worthy 
young  man,  and  an  agreeable  companion. 

"  You  will  accompany  me  to  church  as 
usual.  Dr.  Beckford,  I  suppose  V  asked 
Mrs.  Summers,  as  Sidney  sat  down  to  break- 
fast with  her  and  her  husband,  on  the  Sun- 
day following  his  arrival,  "you  will  accom- 
pany me  to  church  '? — that  is  to  say  if  you 
are  not  too  tired  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of 
your  sitting  up  last  night  with  poor  old 
Mr.  Laidlaw." 

Sidney  instantly  deoiared  that  he  was 
not  at  all  fatigued,  professed  his  readiness 
to  escort  her  to  church,  and  the  lady 
shortly  after  retired  to  arrange  her  toilette 
for  the  occasion.  A  few  minutes  more  saw 
them  on  their  way  thither. 

The  village  church  stood  midway  between 
the  Park  and  D — —  and  it  was  situated 
gracefully  enough  in  the  midst  of  soft  green 
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meadows  of  waving  grass,  some  portions  of 
which  were  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  in 
order  to  form  the  churchyard  which  sur- 
rounded it.  The  inside  of  the  building 
appeared  to  be  chiefly  decorated  with  the 
tombs  and  cenotaphs  of  the  ChilHngwortbs, 
and  two  or  three  other  ancient  famiHes  of 
the  neighbourhood  ;  but  it  also  possessed  a 
fine  window  of  stained  glass,  and  a  good 
altar  piece,  so  that  the  first  coup  dceil  was 
altogether  effective  The  pews  were  of 
dark  oak,  square  in  form,  and  very  commo- 
dious, especially  those  belonging  to  the 
private  families  of  the  environs,  and  it  was 
in  one  of  these  well  cushioned  and  carpeted 
receptacles  that  Mrs.  Summers  and  Sidney 
took  their  seats  on  the  Sunday  we  have  now 
occasion  to  speak  of.  This  pew  was  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church,  very 
near  the  chancel,  and  immediately  faced  a 
larger  and  better  appointed  one,  in  which 
Sidney  perceived  the  Dowager  Marchioness 
of  Chillingworth,  and  an  elegant  young 
girl  whom  he  instantly  supposed  to  be  the 
Lady  Florence  Lovaine. 
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Interested,  perhaps,  by  Harry  Fielding's 
romantic  narrative  concerning  the  latter, 
Sidney  Beckford  glanced  towards  her  lady- 
ship more  than  once  or  twice  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  service,  and  this  he 
could  easily  do  without  very  visibly  attract- 
ing any  one's  attention,  because  when  the 
congregation  stood  up,  the  occupants  of 
Mrs.  Summers  and  the  Chillingworths'  pews 
were  necessarily  vis  a  vw. 

"  Do  you  see  the  Lady  Florence  V^ 
whispered  Mrs.  Summers  to  Sidney,  as  she 
arranged  her  hassock  anew,  during  the 
reading  of  the  marriage  bans,  "  she  is  not 
often  in  church — she  dislikes  our  minister 
— and  generally  goes  to  Netherfield,  to 
hear  Mr.  Burden — do  you  think  her  beau- 
tiful f^ 

'*  Rather  so,*'  replied  Sidney. 

"Rather  so!"  echoed  Mrs.  Summers, 
opening  her  book  for  the  coming  anthem, 
"  why  she  is  esteemed  the  greatest  beauty 
in  the  county  I  can  assure  you — she  was 
even  admired  at  the  Queen's  ball — she 
came  out  last  season.'^ 
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Perhaps  Sidney  Beckford  did  not  approve 
the  plan  of  carrying  on  a  series  of  gossip- 
ping  observatioas  in  church,  for  he  gave 
Mrs.  Summers  no  answer,  and  she,  taking 
the  hint,  did  not  again  make  another 
attempt  to  begin  one. 

After  the  service  was  ended,  however, 
and  while  the  congregation  seemed  pre- 
paring to  depart,  Mrs.  Summers  once 
more  addressed  a  few  observations  to 
Sidney. 

"  Lady  Chillingworth  is  looking  at  you, 
and  so  is  Lady  Florence — I  declare,"  whis- 
pered she,  "  they  have  recognised  you, 
Mr.  Beckford — did  you  ever  speak  to  her 
younger  Ladyship  V 

"  No ! — at  least  but  once,"  returned  he, 
"  are  the  rest  of  the  family  down  here  at 
present  V 

"  Dear  no !"  answered  Mrs.  Summers^ 
"  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  are   at  the 

Duke  of  M 's,  and  as  for  Lord  Haven* 

shill,  Heaven  alone  knows  where  he  is — 
generally  he  is  said  to  be  at  a  hundred  dif" 
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ferent  places  at  once  if  I  may  so  express 
myself.  He  often  comes  down  here  though, 
for  flying  visits — has  done  so  all  the  winter 
— the  beauty  of  a  young  girl  of  the 
name  of  Cummins  attracts  him  hither;  her 
father  is  a  patient  of  my  husband/' 

'*  He  was  so  when  I  was  last  here,"  re- 
plied Sidney,  as  Mrs.  Summers  and  he  left 
the  pew,  and  walked  down  the  aisle,  "  I 
recollect  both  the  father  and  daughter  very 
well.'' 

"  Indeed !  ah !  I  dare  say,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Summers,  "  the  girl  is  very  beautiful, 
and  charitable  enough  to  the  poor  people 
hereabouts ;  but  she  most  unadvisedly 
encourages  his  Lordship  to  visit  her — I  my- 
self have  seen  them  talking  together  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage  where  she  lives  with 
her  father  and  an  old  woman,  who  is  her 
aunt  I  believe.  Bad  reports  are  spread 
throughout  the  village  respecting  her — 
but  then,  we  cannot  for  a  certainty  aver 
that  there's  a  word  of  truth  in  them  after 
all.  It's  a  wicked  world.  Dr.  Beckford, 
the  world  we  live  in — very — and  we  ought 
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to  be  charitable  in  the  construction  we  put 
upon  other  people's  words  and  actions." 

"  Particularly  when  we  are  just  leaving 
the  temple  of  charity  itself,'^  replied  Sidney 
as  they  stepped  out  from  the  church  into 
the  neat-looking  little  church-yard.  "  There 
is  the  object  of  your  animadversions/'  con- 
tinued he,  a  moment  afterwards,  as  he  dis- 
cerned Annie  and  her  father  quitting  the 
same  building  by  a  side  door,  ''  there  she 
is  looking  as  happy  and  guileless  as  an 
angel." 

"  Ah !"  rejoined  Mrs.  Summers,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  which  sounded  in  Sidney's 
ears  very  much  like  the  echo  of,  ''  1  hope 
she  may  continue  so !"  then  soon  after  she 
added — "  What  o'clock  is  it  now.  Dr. 
Bcckford  'i  one  '?  oli !  it  is  early  yet — I 
shall  have  just  time  to  call  on  the  Ulla- 
thorne's  before  lunch,  so  I  will  not  detain 
you  any  longer  with  me.  Do  you  see  those 
ladies  in  the  pink  bonnets  1  they  are  the 
Honourable  Misses  Meredith  of  Meredith 
Hall,  and  that  pale  faced  gentleman  with 
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them    is    the   rich   Mr.    Killigrew — good 


morning." 


And  parting  company  with  Sidney,  Mrs. 
Summers  turned  back  towards  the  church, 
while  he  bent  his  steps  towards  D . 

That  very  evening  Sidney  was  sent  for 
in  his  medical  capacity  by  Mr.  Cummins. 
It  was  full  twilight  when  he  unlatched  the 
garden  gate  of  Brook  Cottage  to  step  up 
to  its  trellised  doorw^ay,  and  yet  faint  as 
was  the  light  glimmering  around  him,  in  one 
of  the  gravel  walks  which  insected  the 
flower  beds  in  his  vicinity,  he  distinctly 
discerned  the  slight  and  graceful  figure  of 
Annie  Cummins.  She  was  then  in  the  act 
of  w^atering  some  plants,  and  at  the  sound 
of  his  footsteps  she  looked  up,  and  with 
a  smile  of  recognition,  advanced  to  meet 
him. 

"  My  father  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  Dr. 
Beckford,"  said  she,  wdth  the  same  calm, 
sweet  smile  her  features  generally  wore. 

And  for  a  moment  Sidney  glanced  at 
her  with  a  look  of  pity,  as  he  thought  of 
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the  very  unpleasant  reports  industriously 
circulated  to  her  prejudice  in  the  village. 
He  did  not  believe  one  word  of  them. 

"  Shall  I  show  you  into  the  parlour  V 
resumed  Annie,  and  as  she  spoke  the  words 
she  led  the  way  into  the  house,  announced 
him  to  her  father,  and  then  returned  to 
the  garden  to  resume  her  former  occu- 
pation. 

When  Sidney  again  past  through  the 
garden  on  his  return  home,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Cummins,  he  per- 
ceived Annie  still  pursuing  the  same  task, 
and  as  it  appeared  to  him  with  increased 
assiduity,  for  the  sleeves  of  her  neat  cotton 
dress  were  partially  twisted  up  round  the 
wrists,  as  if  she  feared  to  soil  them,  and 
her  face  was  seeaiingly  flushed  from  the 
exertion  of  filling  the  watering  pot  she 
used,  as  often  as  she  must  have  necessarily 
done  since  the  time  when  he  first  saw 
her. 

"  This   is  a   troublesome  exercise   on  a 
warm  evening,  is  it   not,    Dr.  Beckford  V 
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said  she,  as  he  approached  the  spot  to 
wish  her  good  evening,  •'  and  to-day  the 
weather  is  almost  sultry,  notwithstanding 
we  are  only  in  the  beginning  of  May." 

''  True  ;  we  have  had  very  dry  weather 
lately,"  replied  Sidney,  somewhat  con- 
fusedly, for  in  truth  he  did  not  exactl}'' 
know  what  he  answered,  as  his  attention 
was  at  that  moment  partially  attracted  to- 
wards an  almost  invaluable  diamond  brace- 
let clasped  round  the  white  arm  of  the 
young  girl,  and  which  was  only  half  con- 
cealed by  the  turned  up  sleeve  of  her  dress. 
Involuntarily,  as  he  thought  of  Mrs.  Sum- 
mers' uncharitable  conjectures,  his  eyes 
were  directed  towards  it  for  a  moment 
longer  than  they  need  have  been,  and  he 
did  not  immediately  rehnquish  the  hand 
Annie  offered  him  in  parting.  She  noticed 
this  piece  of  forgetful ness  with  a  slight 
smile  and  apparently  guessed  its  cause  ; 
yet  she  did  not  seem  disconcerted  at  the 
discovery  of  her  possessing  so  valuable  an 
ornament,  till  the  tramp  of  a  horse  which 
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Sidney  had  heard  for  some  time,  suddenly 
stopped  before  the  gate  of  the  cottage,  and 
in  the  fading  hght  of  evening  he  perceived 
Lord  Ravenshill  advancing  towards  them  ; 
then,  indeed,  with  a  slight  expression  of 
sensation  upon  her  countenance,  she  hastily 
drew  down  the  sleeve  of  her  dress,  and 
buttoned  it  round  her  wrist  so  as  effectually 
to  conceal  the  bracelet  from  further  obser- 
vation. Just  as  she  finished  doing  so, 
Lord  Ravenshill  reached  her  side,  and  ad- 
dressed some  words  of  greeting  to  her. 

*•  You  here,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  "  I 
thought  you  were  in  London." 

"  I  was  so  last  night,  Annie,"  rejoined 
his  lordship,  "now,  however,  I  am  again  do- 
miciled at  the  Park." 

Then  with  an  expression  of  impatience 
he  turned  to  glance  at  her  companion,  and 
at  once  recognizing  Sidney,  haughtily  moved 
a  step  or  two  backward,  till  the  latter,  who 
had  no  excuse  to  stay  even  for  a  moment 
more  where  he  was,  left  the  spot,  in  order 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home,  yet  as 
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he  did  so  he  could  not  help  overhearing 
Lord  Ravenshill  say — 

"  So,  fair  nun !  others  besides  myself 
have  the  privilege  of  sometimes  assisting 
you  in  your  floral  devotions." 

Sidney  Beckford  did  not  hear  Annie's 
answer  to  this  address,  but  he  saw  her 
smile,  and  speak  placidly  enough,  and  his 
good  opinion  of  her  was  rather  shaken  in 
consequence,  because  there  was  certainly 
decided  encouragement  in  the  voice  and 
manner  of  Annie,  when  she  addressed 
Lord  Ravenshill,  or  listened  to  him — en- 
couragement which  he  knew  misplaced  on 
her  part,  since  from  the  difference  of  their 
stations  in  life,  it  could  lead  to  no  good. 
The  possession  of  the  bracelet,  too,  argued 
against  her,  as  it  seemed  very  unlikely  that 
her  father  could  aflfort  to  give  her  so  ines- 
timable a  gem  ;  and  Sidney,  though  he 
felt  sorry  to  think  so,  (for  the  truly  good 
always  wish  to  judge  their  fellow  creatures 
as  charitably  as  they  can,)  was  yet  obliged 
to  acknowledge  within  himself,  appearances 
were   strongly  against   her,  and    that  the 
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reports  spread  about  D — — ,  regarding  the 
fair  Annie  Cummins,  might  after  all  be 
true. 

True  ?  they  were  wholly  false. 
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CHAl^TER  IV. 

Here  !  bring  me  a  smile,  a  hope,  and  a  fear, 

A  pang  of  pain,  and  life's  bitterest  tear, 

A  drop  of  poison  that,  sweet  to  the  taste. 

Will  work  forth  its  deadliness,  work  with  haste  ; 

Quietly,  quietly — bring  ye  the  cup — 

The  lover's  elixir — fill  ye  it  up, 

'Tis  a  powerful  potion,  as  thou  shalt  find, 

And  Love's  true  dreams  it  will  bring  to  the  mind. 


Do  not  smiles  and  hopes  form  Love's  first  wild  dream? 
Oh  !  gently  we  glide  down  life's  sunny  stream, 
Till  the  second  one  brings  the  bitter  tear. 
And  the  pang  of  pain,  and  the  anguish'd  fear, 
Then  a  thousand  pangs  do  our  rent  hearts  fill, 
While  we  sigh  to  retain  the  first  one  still. 
Lo  !  the  poison  drop,  it  is  working  there. 
Changing  smiles  and  hopes  into  sorrow  and  care. 
These,  these  are  the  dreams  of  earthly  love. 
Come  they  from  the  serpent  or  the  dove  1 

Scandal  appears  to  be  a  never  failing 
source  of  amusement  to  the  idler,  and  his  most 
effectual  barrier  against  ennui.     It  seems  to 
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have  a  peculiar  zest  about  it  which  renders 
it  palatable  to  all  persons  so  that  it  does 
not  aim  at  themselves  ;  it  is  a  theme  upon 
which  the  fool  and  the  wise  man,  the  polite 
and  the  uncouth  can  talk  with  equal  apti- 
tude ;  it  is  the  only  subject  that  never  falters 
into  dulness  in  a  London  drawing-room, 
and  the  only  vivifying  principle  which  keeps 
the  flow  of  news  and  conversation  in  a 
country  village  from  utter  stagnation.  Each 
and. all  of  us  love  to  find  fault  with  our 
neighbour,  since  by  fancying  we  lower 
him  in  our  own  estimation,  or  in  that  of 
others,  we  seem  to  exalt  ourselves  in  the 
same,  and  consequently  appear  to  attain  a 
superiority  of  worth  or  talent  which  almost 
every  man  wishes  to  possess. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasant  and  wise  proceed- 
ing to  measure  our  faults  against  those  of 
our  brother  sinner,  when  wx  know  his  w^U 
be  certainly  judged  to  make  the  heavier 
balance  of  the  two^  for  we  thereby  necessa- 
rily increase  our  self-respect,  and  know  our- 
selves to  be  more  virtuous  than  we  before 
thought  we  were  :  humble  as  we  always 
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are  in  our  own  merits,  there  is  no  one  but 
that  must  acknowledge  it  is  as  well  for  us 
to  feel  the  superiority  of  virtue  over  some 
people,  so  as  not  to  give  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  becoming  better  than  we  need 
be.  It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  see  those  whom 
we  deem  impeccable  open  to  censure,  since 
it  teaches  us  the  frailty  of  human  resolves, 
tells  us  to  bear  with  our  faults  indulgently, 
and  brings  the  more  virtuous  friends  whom 
we  reverenced  down  to  a  level  with  our- 
selves ;  an  erring  being  loves  not  to  be 
surrounded  by  immaculate  ones,  whose 
virtues  might  put  his  vices  to  shame.  Now 
this  last  sentiment  is  the  very  essence  of 
scandal ;  we  all  wish  to  be  above  our  dear- 
est friends  in  virtue  and  talent,  or  else 
we  wish  to  place  them  on  an  equality 
with  ourselves  ;  all  of  us  have  felt  what  a 
comfort  it  is  to  find  some  one  more  weak, 
more  sinful  than  we  could  possibly  be,  all 
of  us  know  how  grateful  it  is  to  the 
failings,  to  animadvert  upon  our  friend's 
feelings,  and  how  generally  ready  we  are 
to  point  them  out  to  them  or  to  their  ac- 
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quaintance,  in  order  no  doubt  that  they 
may  attain  the  excellence  in  virtue  which 
we  have  attained.  We  are  generally  kind 
enough  to  do  this,  save  where  our  neigh- 
bour's sin  speaks  contamination  to  our- 
selves, were  we  to  notice  them,  and  then — 
why  then  we  plume  ourselves  upon  our 
virtues,  and  as  charity  begins  at  home,  we 
keep  aloof  from  all  suspicion  of  the  like 
fault,  by  pointing  out  to  the  friends  who 
have  no  need  of  our  assistance,  our  abhor- 
rence of  it,  and  charitably  warning  them 
against  the  same — charitably,  did  I  say '? 
Ah !  sweet  Charity,  these  are  not  thy  les- 
sons ;  Heaven-born  and  never  dying  one, 
thou  didst  never  teach  us  these !  It  would 
be  strange  if  that  pure  spirit  of  virtue  did ; 
one  whose  name  when  expressed  in  words 
is  Scandal,  is  our  preceptress — a  precept- 
ress admirably  adapted  to  increase  our  self 
conceit,  and  always  near  at  hand  to  fill  up 
our  leisure  moments  with  useful  lessons  of 
censoriousness,  particularly  in  a  country 
village  where  Idleness  sits  gaping  with  ears 
wide  open  to  receive  them,  where  the  kind- 
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est  hearts  are  sometimes  led  by  the  force 
of  custom  to  lend  their  mite  to  the  crudest 
slanders,  and  the  young,  and  the  old,  the 
men  and  the  women  watch  their  neigh- 
bours' most  minute  actions,  wdth  never- 
sleeping  interest,  to  find  out  evil  in  them — 
for  who  ever  watched  to  find  out  good  ? 

D was  no  exception  to  this  general 

accusation  against  all  country  places  ;  it 
had  its  accredited  scandal  mongers,  listen- 
ers, and  ready  believers,  and  as  it  was 
rather  a  large  place,  with  about  half  a 
dozen  respectable  families  within  its  pre- 
cints,  and  about  two  or  three  dozen  in  its 
environs,  it  contrived  to  keep  up  a  very 
tolerably  well  sustained  succession  of  news 
during  the  whole  of  the  year.  This  being 
the  case,  of  course,  the  movements  of  the 
new  inmates  of  Brook  Cottage,  humble 
though  they  were,  did  not  long  escape  the 
lynx    eyes    of  the  persons  in  question. — 

D knew    every   thing    respecting  the 

family  that  could  be  known. 

It  w^as  alleged  that  Mr.  Cummins  was 
a  rich  miser  of  the  lowest  class  of  society, 
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for  his  name  had  a  shockingly  plebeian 
sound,  and  he  invariably  wore  a  threadbare 
coat  with  worsted  stockings,  and  heavy 
shoes.  Of  his  daughter  they  said  she  was 
a  little  sanctimonious  hypocrite,  who  went 
piously  to  church  on  a  Sunday,  perhaps  as 
a  penance  for  encouraging  Lord  Eavenshill's 
attention  to  her  during  the  week  days. 
They  averred,  too,  that  she  had  been  edu- 
cated for  the  stage — perhaps,  had  really 
appeared  on  the  boards,  since  she  sang 
magnificently,  and  had  a  sort  of  quiet  ease 
in  her  manner  and  address,  which  they 
wilfully  mistook  for  the  factitious  grace  of 
a  tragedy  queen  ;  and  a  young  gentleman 
from  London  happening  to  visit  one  of  the 
f  imilies  in  the  neighbourhood,  upon  hearing 
the  reports  respecting  Annie,  immediately 
set  the  seal  to  them,  by  declaring  that  he 
had  often  seen  her  amongst  the  choristers 
of  her  Majesty's  Theatre.    But  how  or  why 

slie  took  up  her  residence  in  D no  one 

could  tell.  These,  kind  reader,  were  the 
charitable  guesses  made  regarding  Annie 
Cummins  in  the  highly  virtuous   village  of 
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D .     She  was  young,  she  was  pretty, 

and  withal  too  gently  distant  to  the  good 
people  around  her  to  give  rise  to  any 
kinder  surmises  respecting  her  character 
and  deserts. 

Meanwhile  Annie,  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  scandalous  reports  respecting  her,  which 
were  thus  freely  circulating  in  the  village, 
continued  to  live  most  happily  and  con- 
tentedly with  her  father  and  aunt  at  Brook 
Cottage,  where  Lord  Ravenshill  with  sin- 
gular constancy,  and  much  to  the  horror 
of  the  gossips,  continued  to  visit  on  the  un- 
stable footing  of  an  acquaintance  who  was 
merely  tolerated  by  Mr.  Cummins  and  his 
sister,  and  liked  only  by  the  young  girl  her- 
self Never  had  his  lordship  been  so 
faithful  in  following  up  an  affair  of  the 
heart  or  fancy,  as  in  this  ;  usually  he  forgot 
his  capricious  likings  as  soon  as  their 
novelty  wore  off;  but  in  the  present  case 
it  was  not  so,  and  although  he  only  resided 
at  the  Park  now  and  then,  and  weeks  and 
weeks  sometimes  elapsed  without  his  once 
seeing  her,  in  consequence  of  his  engage- 
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ments  elsewhere,  still  he  never  missed  call- 
ing at  the  humble  home  of  Annie  Cummins 
whenever  he  was  in  the  country. 

And  Annie  seemed  pleased  at  Lord 
RavenshilFs  persevering  attentions,  yet  did 
not  appear  to  think  herself  beneath  him  in 
rank  or  education,  for  her  manner  evinced 
a  self-respect  so  determined  that  it  even 
made  his  lordship  involuntarily  pay  her  a 
deference  which  he  once  imagined  he  would 
have  never  paid  to  any  woman,  much  less 
to  a  child  of  a  retired  tradesman  as  he 
learned  was  really  the  case  from  her  own 
lips.  In  her  company  Lord  Ravenshill  felt 
himself  obliged  to  lay  aside  all  his  haughti- 
ness, folly,  and  impertinence  ;  for  he  wished 
to  gain  her  good  opinion,  and  as  he  saw 
hers  was  a  strongly  reflective  mind,  which 
would  never  give  its  meed  of  approbation 
save  where  it  seemed  justly  merited,  he  in 
those  moments  practised  a  sort  of  uncon- 
scious dissimulation  of  character,  that  had 
its  origin  in  his  desire  of  pleasing  Annie, 
and  certainly  made  him  appear  better  than 

VOL.  II.  G 
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he  actually  was.  Some  men  seem  to  be 
angels  of  light  till  you  know  them 
thoroughly. 

Yet  it  was  strange  Lord  Raven shill 
should  have  been  so  fascinated  by  Annie 
Cummins,  for  he  had  a  great  antipathy  to 
sentimentalists,  learned  ladies,  and  preach- 
ing moralists,  and  this  young  girl  most 
assuredly  possessed  a  gentle  tincture  of 
learning,  a  quiet  little  vein  of  sentiment, 
and  a  slightly  puritanical  cast  of  mind. 

Excess  in  sentiment,  however,  is  the 
easiest  thing  for  a  man  to  forgive  in  a 
woman,  so  his  lordship  forgave  Annie's 
share  of  it ;  learning  she  taught  him  to 
excuse  because  she  never  put  hers  forth 
ostentatiously  ;  and  the  pithy  little  maxims 
in  ethics  which  dropped  every  noAv  and 
then  like  little  pearls  from  her  lips,  ap- 
peared so  much  the  results  of  the  exercise 
of  her  own  judgmicnt  of  the  moment  upon 
the  subjects  before  her  that  Lord  Raven  shill, 
who  w^ould  have  listened  rather  impatiently 
to  them  had  they  been  spoken  by  any  other 
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woraan,  bore  them  complacently  enough 
when  proceeding  from  the  quarter  they 
did. 

Time  passed  on ;  but  Lord  Ravenshill's 
passion  for  Annie  did  not  pass  avf ay ;  every 
day  increased  its  force,  and  soon  he  saw  that 
they  were  no  hght  chains  which  his  wayward 
fancy  had  this  time  forged  for  itself ;  he  felt 
them  strong — too  strong  to  break — and 
knew  he  loved  Annie  with  a  better  love 
than  he  had  yet  loved  any  woman.  He 
perceived,  too,  that  she  loved  him ;  he 
noticed  the  quick  blush  come  and  go 
upon  her  fair  cheek  when  he  gazed  at 
or  spoke  to  her  ;  he  saw  she  evinced  the 
growing  aifection  she  bore  him,  more 
openly  day  by  day,  and  something  like 
triumph  mingled  with  Lord  Ravenshill's 
better  thoughts,  as  he  felt  her  utter  in- 
difference towards  him  was  at  length  con- 
quered. When  he  was  fully  convinced  of 
this,  he  hinted  the  truth  of  his  own  af- 
fection to  Annie — that  affection  which  he 
yet  spoke  of  as  true  and  generous — - 
G   2 
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though  he  knew    it  could  bring  no  good 
to    her.     Annie    listened    in    silence    and 
blushes  to  these  allusions  ;  she  seemed  to 
have    no    thought  of    the    possibility    of 
anything  evil  mingling  with  his  love  for 
her  ;  and  still  she  did  not  appear  elated 
at  the  idea  of   having    gained    the  heart 
of  the  high  born    heir    of    ChiUingworth. 
She  received  his    equivocal  expressions 
of    attachment    coolly  and    placidly  ;  she 
neither  sought  for,    nor    repelled  them — 
and    she  did    not    seem   to  imagine  they 
could  speak  dishonour  to  her  or  to  him. 
This   behaviour    perplexed    Lord  Ravens- 
hill,  and  in  a  degree  lessened  his  respect 
for    her.       He    was,    in    truth,    surprised 
that    she    permitted    him     to     speak  his 
love  thus  openly,  and  yet,  never  seemed 
troubled  at  the  idea  of  the  difference  of 
their  rank.     If,  as  he  sometimes  tliought, 
she  imagined  she  was  in  every  way  wortliy 
to    be    his     bride,    notwithstanding    her 
poverty  and  low-born  relations,  he,  in  some 
displeasure,  argued  that  it  betokened  a  con- 
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siderable  share  of  vanity  on  her  part ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  she  was  merely  a  calcu* 
lating  coquette,  endeavouring  to  entrap 
him  into  a  mesalliance  from  interested  mo- 
tives, he  felt  disposed  to  hate  her  ;  and 
again,  when  he  thought  the  question  must 
naturally  have  arisen  in  her  mind,  as  to 
whether  she  was  certain  his  intentions  to- 
wards her  were  such  as  she  ought  to  re- 
ceive— he  wondered  that  a  doubt  of  their 
truth  had  not  rendered  her  at  times  more 
distant  towards  him  than  she  had  of  late 
been.  There  was  something  singular  in 
her  behaviour  his  lordship  thought,  and  it 
made  him  secretly  esteem  her  less  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  done,  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  passion  for  her  increased  more 
and  more,  till,  at  length,  he  was  as  much 
in  love  with  her  as  he  well  could  be. 

In  love  with  her  ?  Even  so  ;  months  had 
elapsed  since  Lord  Ravenshill  had  first 
spoken  to  Annie  Cummins  ;  and  having 
from  that  time,  continually  sought  her 
society,  he,  at  length,  felt  he  could  not 
well  live  without  her.     His  love,  founded 
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partly  on  her  beauty,  partly  on  esteem,  was 
not  the  pure  feeling  that  a  man  sometimes 
entertains  towards  a  woman,  and  which 
teaches  him  not  to  desecrate  her  by  even 
linking  her  very  idea  with  a  thought  of 
evil.  Utterly  selfish — for  he  did  not  so 
much  think  of  her  happiness  as  his  own — 
he  wished  her  to  be  his — and  how  '? 
Fraught  with  the  bonds  of  guilt  and  sullied 
in  spirit.  He  did  not  care  for  the  criminal 
part  of  the  affair — that  could  not  cast  a 
stain  upon  his  name  in  after  years — and  as 
for  hers,  what  matter  if  it  did  1  A  man 
when  he  loves  dishonourably,  generally  set- 
tles such  matters  lightly  with  his  conscience, 
and  pursues  his  own  line  of  action,  but 
gently  burthened  with  the  world's  disap- 
probation, pursues  it  till  tired  of  his  victim 
he  leaves  her  to  a  life  of  shame — in  which 
the  love  that  was  once  the  light  of  her  ex- 
istence eats  corrodingly  into  her  heart  and 
spirit,  and  sends  her  in  dust  and  ashes 
to  the  grave.  Eminently  selfish,  heartless, 
and  peculiar  to  man,  seems  the  love  that 
injures     irretrievably — and    which,     after 
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idolizing  a  being,  his  own  heart  is  knit  to, 
wilfully,  and  for  ever  blights  her  after  life 
with  a  double  curse — the  curse  of  her  own 
guilt,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  owed  to 
one  whom  she  loved — peculiar  to  man,  let 
that  love  be,  if  love  it  can  be  called,  and 
God  forgive  him  for  it  ! — he  will  need  for- 
giveness from  earth  and  heaven,  when  each 
pang  and  tear,  and  feeling  of  remorse,  that 
has  crushed  and  broken  another's  heart,  at 
length  weighs  heavily  on  his  own — for  con- 
science, though  it  sometimes  sleeps  in  life, 
will  not  so  sleep  in  death — it  is  immortal  ; 
it  follows  us  to  the  grave — and  beyond  it, 
a  sharply  reproachful  monitor  in  the  bosom 
of  the  dying,  a  still  more  keenly  poignant 
one  in  the  freed  spirit  of  the  dead. 

It  was  on  a  warm  spring  evening  towards 
the  end  of  May,  when  the  moon  s  silver 
light  was  shining  in  the  calm,  blue  heavens, 
and  myriads  of  stars  glistened  there,  too, 
that  Lord  Ravenshill  first  ventured  to  speak 
the  evil  thoughts  he  had  allowed  to  a'ather 
in  his  bosom.     Annie  and  he  were  stand- 
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ing  side  by  side,  near  the  little  gate  of  the 
garden,  and  the  former  was  giving  him  a 
flower,  which  he  had  asked  her  to  gather 
for  him  as  a  parting  gift.  She  placed  the 
flower  in  his  hand — she  turned  towards 
him,  and  spoke  a  few  insignificant  words  ; 
but  Lord  Ravenshill  for  once  forgetting  his 
usual  politeness,  did  not  answer  her  im- 
mediately ;  as  if  in  thought  he  leaned  down 
upon  the  wooden  palisades  which  enclosed 
the  front  of  the  garden,  and  gazed  for- 
wards to  the  distant  moonlight  scenery  be- 
fore him. 

"  You  are  thoughtful,"  said  Annie,  en- 
quiringly, and  she  fixed  her  large,  calm 
eyes  upon  his  face.  "  You  have  been  very 
thoughtful  for  this  last  hour." 

"  How  can  I  be  otherwise  when  I  am 
with  you,  Annie  V  replied  his  lordship, 
arousing  himself  to  speak. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  render  you 
thoughtful  1"  rejoined  she,  with  another 
smile. 

''  You  know  that  I  love  you,  Annie,"  said 
Lord  Ravenshill. 
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"  Yes/'  she  answered,  rather  tremulously, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  and  a  quick 
blush  mounted  to  her  cheek,  "  yes ;  so  you 
say." 

"  So  I  say  V  returned  his  lordship,  "  so 
I  feel — do  not  you  believe  me  V 

"  Yes,''  she  repeated  again,  "  I  know  you 
love  me — but  you  have  been  sadly  thought- 
ful of  late — does  love  for  me  render  you 
thoughtful,  my  lord  V 

"  Even  so,"  answered  Lord  Ravenshill, 
slowly,  and  he  paused  between  each  phrase 
that  he  uttered  as  if  he  were  about  to  fail 
in  his  endeavours  to  speak  the  next.  "  Even 
so,  Annie,  because,  such  as  ^\e  are,  both 
you  and  I  must  love — hopelessly — you  love 
me,  Annie  V 

"  Ah,  yes !"  returned  she,  half  whisper- 
ingly,  and  a  sHght  tremor  came  to  her 
voice,  "  have  I  not  said  so  1" 

"  Aye,  and  looked  so,"  rejoined  his  lord- 
ship, with  a  half  smile ;  "  we  love  each 
other  equally." 

G  5 
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Annie  lifted  her  dark  e3^es  to  his 
face. 

"  Do  you  lov^e  me  so  much,  then  V^  asked 
she. 

"  Do  I  not  V  replied  Lord  Rayenshill, 
"  Annie,  it  is  the  depth  of  my  passion  for 
you,  which  renders  me  miserable." 

The  young  girl  paused  for  a  moment  ere 
she  answered  him  ;  she  glanced  towards 
him  half  mournfully,  then  a  quiet,  singu- 
lar smile  passed  over  her  features,  and  she 
said, 

"  Why  so  %  What  reasons  are  there  that 
your  love  for  me  should  render  you  un- 
happy?'' 

His  lordship  turned  away  from  the  en- 
quiring, yet  trusting  look  of  love,  expressed 
within  her  dark,  clear  eyes,  and  answered 
in  a  low,  constrained  voice, 

"  It  would  not,  if  I  could  do  as  my  own 
heart  prompts  me  to  do,  Annie  ;  for  then 
I  would  make  you  my  bride  ;  and  you, 
dearest,  should  share  with  me  the  scanty 
honours  and  riches  I  possess.     But  this  I 
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cannot  do  ;  my  father  would  never  forgive 
me  if  I  did  —because  he  wishes  me  to  wed 
a  rich  bride,  a  Miss  Childe,  one  whom 
I  have  been  partially  engaged  to  since 
childhood,  so  that  her  wealth  may  arrest 
the  downfall  of  our  house — which  rumour 
and  truth  say  is  near  at  hand.  Do  not 
start — do  not  glance  towards  me  in  terror, 
Annie — 1  never  will — is  not  my  heart  only 
yours  1  Ami  yet  —and  yet — his  irrevoca- 
ble anger  would  be  directed  against  me  did 
I,  during  his  life  time,  follow  the  Welshes  my 
love  for  you  teaches  me—  did  I  make  you 
mj  wife — dare  I,  at  present,  do  so,  dearest 
Annie  V 

"  No,"  replied  the  young  girl,  very 
quietly ;  but  Lord  Ravenshill  saw  by  the 
distinct  light  of  the  moon  that  her  brow 
w^as  contracted  as  it  were  with  pain.  "  No, 
we  should  obey  our  parents,  come  vfhat 
will.  Must  we  part  then  V  she  added, 
more  hurriedly,  and  her  breath  seemed 
more  suddenly  and  shortly  drawn,  while 
her  utterance  became  partially  impeded, 
"  must  we  7icver  meet  again  V 
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"  Annie,"  answered  Lord  Ravenshill,  and 
not  unwillingly  she  suffered  him  to  draw 
her  to  his  side.  "  Annie,  do  not  say  that 
— I  cannot  bear  it/'  And  there  was  a 
pause,  an  embarrassed  one  it  seemed  on  the 
part  of  his  lordship,  and  then — "  Annie," 
he  murmured,  as  the  young  girl  bent  her 
large,  soft  eyes  still  trustingly,  still  lovingly 
on  his  countenance,  "  dearest,  in  some 
things  you  are  above  the  prejudices  of 
your  sex,  you  have  views  of  your  own — are 
nobler,  wiser — are  there  not  other  links 
that  can  bind  us  together,  more  truly,  more 
disinterestedly  than  those  which  the  world 
deems  so  indispensable  1  the  links  of  true, 
self-sacrificing  affection  1  Come  with  me, 
Annie  ;  reign  over  my  heart — make  me 
your  slave  for  ever — you  shall  be  ray 
heart's  idol." 

He  made  a  slight  pause  of  a  few  seconds 
in  which  Annie  might  have  spoken  ;  yet 
she  did  not  do  so.  Still  leaning  on  his 
arm,  utterly  motionless,  perfectl}^  silent,  but 
with   her    eyes   cast    downward    on    the 
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ground,  she  appeared  to  listen  to  him  half 
dreamingly,  and  he,  seeing  that  she  had  as 
yet  testified  no  displeasure  at  his  words, 
imagined  she  demurred  over  them,  listened 
to  his  temptings,  and  he  continued — 

"  Part — must  we  part  ?  Has  not  my 
spirit  sought  yours '?  is  not  my  heart  knit 
to  yours  1  has  not  my  every  thought  and 
feeling  been  of  late  bound  up  in  you  1  to 
part  will  be  death  to  you,  death  to  me. 
Think  of  the  long  dreary  morrows  that 
will  bring  us  no  hope  of  seeing  each  other, 
when  the  loved  tones  of  the  voice  we  were 
once  wont  to  hear  will  be  remembered  but 
as  dream-music  of  the  past, — and  the 
future  and  the  past  alike  must  be  clothed 
with  woe.  Annie,  will  you  doom  us  both 
to  suffer  this  1  no,  no,  you  cannot,  you  will 
not —be  mine — let  not  tlie  paltry  censure 
of  the  world  entrammel  you  with  its  idle 
blame  ;  be  the  bright  star  of  my  destiny, 
my  heart's  only  dear  one !  love,  Annie,  love 
such  as  ours  will  hallow  the  tie ;  ever 
faithful,  ever  loving  through  life,  it  will  bear 
us  on  to  pleasure,  joy.     "Where  the  spirit 
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of  the  beautiful  lingers,  there  ^Yill  we  roam 
— in  the  lands  of  the  east  we  will  ^yander  ; 
those  bright  eyes  now  gazing  on  me  shall 
shine  amidst  the  glories  of  southern  climes, 
aniidst  their  orange  and  myrtle  bowers, 
their  silver  fountains,  rippling  rivers,  moon- 
light seas  ;  there  others  have  loved  as  we 
wilUove —  happily,  enduringly — bound  by  no 
ties  but  those  of  everlasting  affection,  only 
fettered  by  the  heart's  own  chain.  Annie, 
even  now  in  yonder  distance  wait  fleet 
steeds  to  bear  us  far  away — Annie,  my 
own,  my  beautiful,  shall  not  this  glorious 
life  be  ours  V 

Still  motionless,  utterly  motionless  Annie 
continued  to  lean  upon  Lord  Ravenshill  s 
arm  the  while  he  spoke  ;  but  gradually  she 
slightly  turned  her  head  more  directly  to- 
w'ards  his  face,  and  bent  her  eyes  upon  his 
with  an  enquiring,  wonder-stricken  look, 
then,  as  he  proceeded  to  unfold  his  views 
more  eagerly,  more  clearly,  they  grew  al- 
most stony  in  their  perfect  immobility  of 
expression.  When  his  last  words  died 
away    in    the    moonlight    solitude    around 
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them,  that  look  slowly  changed  to  one  of 
grief,  which  grew  upon  her  features  almost 
imperceptibly  at  first,  as  if  her  feelings 
were  only  gradually  awakening  from  a 
death-like  chill ;  yet  the  strength  of  its 
expression,  though  it  gathered  slowly  never 
slackened  in  its  increase,  and  at  length  the 
actual  depth  of  her  emotion  was  fully  mani- 
fested in  a  fixed  and  dreamy  gaze  of  in- 
tense suffering.  She  did  not  speak,  she 
did  not  move,  nor  did  Lord  liavenshill  im- 
mediately ;  for  surprised  by  her  strange 
change  of  countenance  which  exhibited 
neither  anger,  pride,  nor  even  a  reluctant 
assent  to  his  wishes,  he  hesitated  for  a 
moment  before  he  re -urged  his  suit,  that 
he  might  aim  his  words  with  more  effect. 
Wanderingly  at  last  one  of  Annie's  httle 
hands  was  raised  to  her  face,  while  the 
other  still  rested  in  Lord  KaTenshill's ; 
passing  it  over  her  eyes  she  seemed  to 
collect  her  scattered  thoughts,  and  as  slie 
did  so,  she  turned  her  head  aside,  "  Passed, 
passed  r  she  murmured,  in  an  almost  voice- 
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less  whisper — the  dream  has  passed — ah ! 
God  forgive  him  \" 

And  fully  herself,  she  attempted  to  leave 
him,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the 
house,  but  he  yet  detained  her  hand,  and 
she  could  not.  The  utter  absence  of  all 
anger  in  her  words  or  gestures  misled  him 
into  a  wrong  appreciation  of  the  feelings 
his  words  created  in  her  mind. 

"  We  must  not  part — at  least  not  now," 
he  said,  "you  must  promise  to  see  me 
again — hear  me.  You  are  the  life  of  my 
soul — I  cannot  live  without  you.  You  do 
not  know  the  maddening  passion  which 
possesses  me.  Annie,  have  compassion  ; 
give  me  one  sweet  w^ord  of  distant  hope." 

The  slight  struggle  wdth  which  Annie 
had  tried  to  disengage  her  hand  from  Lord 
Ravenshill  s  ceased,  as  he  uttered  the  last 
word,  and  she  stood  quietly  by  his  side, 
as  she  answered  him. 

"  Hope !"  she  repeated,  half  bitterly, 
and  she  bent  her  dark  bright  eyes  towards 
his  face,  while  the  tears   gathered  slowly 
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within  them,  and  fell  upon  her  pale  cheeks 
drop  by  drop,  "  you  ask  that  I  should 
give  you  hope  1  and  of  what  ?  of  my 
becoming  the  guilty  thing  you  wish  me  to 
be.  You  would  tempt  me — injure  me — 
degrade  rae — is  it  thus  you  love  1  Was  it 
for  this  you  so  eagerly  sought  me  ?  for  this 
you  led  my  heart  to  centre  its  whole  hap- 
piness on  you,  and  seemed  all  truth  and 
honour,  so  that  when  you  showed  your 
falseness,  and  urged  me  to  abandon  all  I 
have  hitherto  held  dear,  the  struggle  on 
my  part  might  be  the  more  cruel^ — your 
success  more  easy '?  And  I  love  you — 
and  my  heart  which  clung  to  yours  as 
something  nobler  than  itself  must  brook 
this — brook  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
false,  dishonourable,  selfish — guilty  before 
Heaven  even  now — and  would  be  so  on 
earth  were  she  whom  you  tempt  so  idly,  as 
weak  as  you  imagine  her.  Lord  Raven- 
shill.  Lord  Kavenshill,  loving  you  as  I  do. 
can  any  earthly  trial  be  more  bitter  than 

this  r 

And  with  her  last  words  Annie's  calm- 
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ness  passed  away,  and  she  wept  passionately 
and  bitterly. 

"  Let  me  pass,"  she  added,  a  moment 
afterwards,  "  my  father  waits  for  me — let 
me  pass." 

"  Annie,"  rejoined  Lord  Ravenshill,  not 
heeding  her  request,  "  Annie,  you  are 
trembling,  weeping — you  love  me  yet! 
This  parting  is  a  bitter  one  to  you  even 
now  ;  and  its  worst  pangs  are  to  come." 

"  No,  no,  the  worst  are  past  already," 
murmured  she,  "  since  I  know  you  to  be 
all  that  1  ever  prayed  you  might  not  be  ; 
and  if  I  weep,  because  my  life's  happiness 
is  rent  from  me,  because  I  feel  that  you 
are  not  what  I  thought  you  were — if  I 
tremble  because  my  heart  is  sick  from  the 
blow  it  has  received,  yet,  God  of  Heaven  ! 
I  do  not  waver  in  my  abhorrence  of  what  I 
have  listened  to.  Do  not  persist  in  detain- 
ing me  here — do  not  let  me  again  hear — 
that  which  I  shrink  from  hearing  ;  if  you 
knew  how  my  heart  bleeds  at  every  fresh 
word  you  utter  you  would  forbear  to  speak 
another.     Lord  Ravenshill,  I  could  almost 
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kneel  to  you  to  implore  your  silence,  for 
my  spirit  shivers  beneath  the  truths  it  is 
now  discerning,  my  heart  is  withering  as 
yours  is  unveiled  to  its  view." 

Lord  Ravenshill  gazed  at  the  pale  coun- 
tenance of  the  young  girl  now  turned  once 
more  towards  him  with  a  look  of  heart- 
stricken  grief;  he  listened  to  the  words 
which  seemed  rather  to  lament  the  guilt 
attached  to  him  more  than  the  insult 
offered  to  herself,  and  something  of  a  better 
feeling  rose  within  his  heart  as  he  did  so, 
while  all  his  doubts  respecting  the  true 
worth  of  her  character  vanished.  He  was 
convinced  that  Annie's  love  for  him  was 
disinterested,  knew  no  selfish  passion 
could  have  sent  that  expression  of  suffer- 
ing to  the  pallid  face  he  looked  at,  and  he 
felt  her  to  be  as  virtuous  as  in  some  past 
moments  of  good  feeling  his  own  mind  had 
wished  her  to  be  ;  and  believing  this,  his 
love  towards  her  increased,  more  honoura- 
ble feelings  gathered  in  his  heart,  and 
crushed  the  evil  ones  struggling  there. 
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There  was  a  painful  look  of  enquiry 
upon  her  countenance  as  he  detained  her 
near  him,  and  answered  in  a  thick  troubled 
voice — 

"  No,  you  must  not  leave  me  yet — I 
have  misunderstood  you,  Annie  ;  I  thought 
}'ou  were  not  so  purely  good  as  you  are  ; 
your  simphcity  of  manner  led  me  astray 
as  to  your  real  disposition,  and  I  imagined 
you  encouraged  me  more  than  one  like  you 
should  have  done.  I  speak  the  truth  as 
the  only  atonement  I  can  offer  you,  even 
though  it  cast  a  shadow  of  blame  upon 
yourself ;  but  now  I  know  you  better,  I 
love  you  better — Annie,  I  would  give 
w^orlds  to  unsay  what  I  have  said,  to  hear 
one  word  of  forgiveness  from  your  Hps  ; 
yet  I  do  not  ask  for  the  latter — it  will  be 
too  much  for  you  to  give/' 

He  looked  towards  her  half  entreatingly, 
Annie  turned  aside  her  head. 

"  You  thought  ill  of  me  1  yes,  I  have 
encouraged  you — perhaps  I  was  wTong  in 
that — in  tliat  one  thing,'*  she  murmured ; 
"  but  it  could  have    been  repaired — you 
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ask    mj  forgiveness  ?    you  have  it — suffer 
me  to  leave  you  now." 

And  at  length,  disengaging  her  hand, 
she  would  have  hurried  away,  had  not 
Lord  Ravenshill  again  stopped  her.  He 
had  found  out  during  the  last  half  hour 
that  he  loved  her  more  deeply  than  he  once 
thought  he  did  ;  he  felt  the  bitterness  of 
parting  as  they  were  about  to  part,  and 
something  also  whispered  him,  that  if  he 
lost  her  now,  he  would  lose  her  for  ever. 

"  Annie,"  he  said,  in  a  quick  half  choked 
voice,  "  Annie,  be  my  wife." 

Suddenly  yet  tremblingly  the  young 
girl  glanced  towards  him  as  she  heard  his 
words  ;  again  within  her  large  dark  eyes 
there  gathered  tears,  and  then  she  turned 
once  more  away — the  atoning  offer  of  Lord 
Ravenshill  did  not  meet  with  her  accep- 
tance. 

"Never,"  she  answered,  '*  never — that 
cannot  be.'' 

And  in  the  next  moment,  Lord  Ravens- 
hill found  himself  alone  ;  and  shortly  after 
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with  a  feeling  of  surprise   and   grief,  saw 
Annie  re-enter  the  cottage. 

Beneath  the  calm  blue  heavens — before 
the  partially  lighted  cottage  in  the  distance, 
he  stood  for  some  moments  where  Annie 
had  left  him,  thinking  over  the  scene 
which  had  just  passed  between  them. 
Deceived  in  her  character — having  found 
it  to  be  so  much  better  than  he  thought  it 
w^as,  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  loved  her 
truly  and  devotedly  ;  but  with  the  truth  of 
that  love  there  mingled  a  strong  feeling  of 
bitterness. 

"  She  holds  me  as  sunk  for  ever  in  her 
esteem,'^  he  murmured  to  himself,  as  the 
last  words  of  Annie  rung  through  his 
brain,  "  she  has  passed  her  word  that  she 
will  not  wed  me — will  she  keep  it  V 

And  his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  past  and 
future. 

He  thought  of  her  firm,  quiet  character 
— the  despairing  pain  she  evinced  when  his 
views,  respecting  herself,  were  first  opened 
to  her,  and  his  heart  told  him  that  they 
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had  parted  for  ever ;  yet,  when   he  recol- 
lected that  she  had  displayed  no  thorough 
contempt — no  burning  indignation  towards 
him  ;  his  fears  slackened — she  still  might 
be  his,  he  thought,  though  somewhat  of  her 
esteem  was  lost,  though  she  had  turned 
from  him  in  abhorrence  ;  for  woman^s  love, 
he  well  knew,  was  stronger  than  her  anger. 
She  should  be  his,  although  his  prospects 
in  life,  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassments 
his    family  experienced,    would   be  sadly 
altered  by  so  doing  ;  but  what  was  wealth 
when  compared  to  Annie's  love  '? — the  in- 
fluence of  which  was  even  now  bending  his 
visions  of   the  future  upon  wiser,    better 
schemes  of   happiness,  than  he    had  yet 
had. 

"  Time—  time  works  w^onders,"  he  said, 
*•'  and  against  the  strong  devotion  I  now 
feel  for  her,  can  she — will  she  keep  her 
resolution  of  not  w^edding  me  V 

"Keep  it?"  murmured  his  more  worldly 
feelings — those  strange,  suspicious  feelings 
that  ever  and  anon  settle  like  bhghts  upon 
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the  heart's  purer  ones,  and  which,  half  un- 
consciously to  Lord  Ravenshill,  rose  within 
him  at  present ;  "  no,  no  !  her  refusal  is, 
perhaps,  after  all,  only  a  feint  to  teach  you 
that  she  is  not  to  be  insulted  with  impu- 
nity, to  bring  you  yet  more  humbly  to  her 
feet.  Has  she  so  much  to  pardon  1  did 
not  her  own  behaviour  lead  you  to  draw 
the  erroneous  conclusions  you  did  ?  village 
girl  as  she  is,  she  has  sense  and  education 
enouo-h  to  make  her  know  that." 

And  before  these  whispers.  Lord  Ravens- 
hill's  better  current  of  thouglit  stood  still  ; 
he  paused — to  listen — to  believe  them.  He 
knew  much  of  the  world  ;  from  experi- 
ence he  was  accustomed  to  doubt  where 
doubt  almost  seemed  a  sacrilege  upon 
affection  or  friendship,  and  he  doubted 
now. 

He  did  not  suspect  Annie  of  not  loving 
him  ;  but  he  imagined  there  was  some 
feint  of  piqued  modesty  in  her  last 
answer,  that  with  time  would  wear  away. 
Wear   away '?    if   she    really    loved    him, 
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would  it  not  have  been  more  generous  in 
her,  he  thought,  to  have  at  once  accepted 
him  1      He  imagined  he  had    nobly    re- 
deemed  hiiB  former  offence,  and   did    not 
dream  that  any  woman,  in  Annie's  station 
of  life,  could  in  reality  be  insensible  to  the 
offer  of  a  coronet,   coming  though  it    did 
from  a  man  in  whom  she  had  found  her 
trust  deceived.  And  then  another  startling 
train  of   ideas  forced   themselves    on  his 
mind.      Perhaps,  they  suggested,  perhaps 
Annie  had  long  known  her  power  over  him 
— had  quickly  tested  it,  and  watched  for 
the    past     denouement    of   his   attentions, 
feeling  certain  she  could  turn  the  incident 
to   what  she  liked  !  perhaps  she  had  even 
delayed  her  acceptance   of  his  honourable 
proposals  to  make  him  more  humbly  feel 
her  value.     Lord  Ravenshill's  pride  rose  at 
these    suggestions    of  his    own   wayward 
fancy,  and  his  heart,  torn  by  the  conflict  of 
feeling  they  awakened  within   him,    sud- 
denly experienced  a  strange  revulsion  of 
feeling   against  Annie.     The  truth  of  her 
VOL.    II.  H 
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anguish,  at  the  discoyery  of  his  baseness 
towards  herself,  he  scarcely  credited  ;  and 
he  tried  to  believe  that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  break  off  from  her  altogether, 
love  her  as  he  might,  since  his  own  pride, 
and  a  thousand  other  considerations  were 
continually  inducing  him  to  marry  a 
wealthy  heiress,  and  not  one,  save  the 
trength  of  his  affection,  could  persuade 
him  to  wed  with  her. 

He  tried  to  feel  this,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose did  not  go  to  the  cottage  for  several 
days.  He  thought  he  should  mortify 
Annie's  self-consequence,  and  satisfy  his 
own  pride  by  so  doing  ;  but  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  prepared  an  irretrievable 
w^ound  for  his  own  heart ;  for  when,  after  a 
wreck's  absence  from  her,  he  felt  that  he 
but  uselessly  endeavoured  to  forget  her, 
and  went  to  the  cottage  to  make  her  H-ten 
to  him  more  patiently,  he  saw  the  little 
building  closed  up,  and  was  informed  that 
Dame  Henrichs  and  her  guests  had  left  the 
place  together,  and  gone  no  one  knew 
where. 
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Then,  from  a  waywardness  of  character, 
pecuhar  to  a  man  when  in  love,  with  the 
bitterness  of  knowing  that  he  had  most 
likely  lost  her  for  ever.  Lord  RavenshilFs 
love  for  Annie  returned  in  full  force. 


H  2 
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CHAPTER  y. 


My  very  mother — 

Look'd  freezingly  on  me. 

Ion. 

You'll  find  a  difference 

Between  the  promise  of  his  earlier  years 

And  these  he  masters  now. 

Henry   V. 


"  Dr.  Beckford,"  said  the  Dowager  Mar- 
chioness of  Chilliiigworth,  one  evening,  to 
Sidney,  when,  after  having  gone  through 
a  tedious  call  at  the  Park,  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  depart.  "  Dr.  Beckford."  said  she, 
as  she  finished  a  long  list  of  ailments  that 
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the  young  Doctor  certainly  thought  more 
fanciful  than  real,  "from  the  remarks 
which  you  sometimes  let  fall,  I  should  fancy 
you  a  connoisseur  in  pictures — now,  will 
you  oblige  me  by  giving  me  your  opinion 
upon  one — that  is  worth  the  trouble  of 
looking  at,  I  assure  you." 

''  You  rate  my  pretensions  too  high — I 
certainly  love  the  art — but  your  ladyship 
gives  me  credit  for  more  knowledge  in 
such  matters  than  I  possess,'' replied  Sidney. 

"  Nevertheless/'  rejoined  the  Dowager, 
with  a  frigid  dignity  of  manner  that  made 
Sidney  instantly  acquiesce  in  her  request,  for 
fear  she  should  be  offended  by  his  non-com- 
pliance, "  Nevertheless  I  really  wish  for 
your  opinion  about  the  picture  in  question, 
you  must  then  oblige  me  by  sparing  some 
moments  of  your  present  time  to  examine 
it." 

And  intimating  to  Sidney  that  he  should 
follow  her,  which  he  accordingly  felt  con- 
strained to  do,  the  Dowager  left  the  room  they 
were  sitting  in,  and  hastily  passed  through 
several  contiguous  apartments  darkened  at 
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that  time  with  the  shades  of  twihght.  In  a 
few  minutes  her  ladyship  stopped,  and 
turning  the  lock  of  a  door  exactly  before 
her,  suddenly  entered  a  brilliantly  lighted 
apartment,  while  Sidney,  blinded  by  the 
blaze  of  Ught  which,  at  the  same  moment, 
flashed  upon  him,  mechanically  followed 
her  into  its  very  centre,  ere  he  precisely 
knew  what  he  did.  When,  however,  he, 
at  last,  looked  round  him,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
persons,  that  he  instantly  perceived  to  con- 
sist of  Lady  Chillingworth,  Lady  Florence, 
and  a  gentleman,  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
the  Marquis.  They  were  seated  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  spot  where  he  stood,  and 
Sidney,  after  glancing  at  them,  for  a  few 
moments,  in  utter  bewilderment,  turned  to 
look  enquiringly  at  the  Dowager.  For  a 
minute  or  two,  no  one  spoke  ;  but,  at 
length,  her  Dowager  Ladyship  smiled,  the 
cold  stateliness  of  her  previous  manner  was 
forgotten,  and  fixing  her  dark,  grey  eyes 
on  Sidney's  face,  and  said — 

"  The  picture,  Dr.  Beckford — do  you  not 
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recognise  it  1  surely,  in  old  times,  you 
must  have  often  gazed  upon  the  group  be- 
fore you.  'Tis  a  quiet,  family  circle.  But 
there  is  one  who  has  been  a  long  time 
missing  from  it — think  you  he  will  soon  re- 
turn r 

Sidney  moved  impulsively  from  her,  and 
his  cheek  became  as  white  as  the  whitest 
marble  ;  he  saw  the  Marquis  and  the  Mar- 
chioness look  towards  him  with  wonder- 
ing curiosity,  and,  as  if  to  avoid  their 
searching  glances,  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand  : 
the  Dowager,  meanwhile,  stood  watching 
him  with  the  same  stedfast  look. 

"  You  would  conceal  it  still,  then  V^  said 
she  ;  "  deny  it  yet  ?  even  here  ?  Surely 
the  ties  of  affection,  of  home,  ought  to  be 
too  strong  to  allow  you  to  do  that — Horace 
Lovaine,  yours  has  been  a  hard  penance 
for  a  child's  act  of  folly  ;  but  it  is  ended 
now." 

"  Brother,"  said  the  soft,  sweet  voice  of 
the  Lady  Florence,  and  her  dark,  blue  eyes 
glanced  kindly  and  pityingly  into  his,  as 
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she  approached  his  side — "  brother,  I 
know  you  are  our  old  Horace  —  grand- 
mama  has  told  me  slW 

"  No,  no,  you  mistake,  you  are  wrong," 
answered  Sidney,  in  tliick,  faltering  ac- 
cents, "I  do  not  comprehend  you — I  do 
not  know — for  God's  sake,  let  me  quit  this 
place." 

And  he  turned  his  eyes  away  from 
Florence,  and  her  Dowager  Ladyship,  and, 
in  doing  so,  accidentally  bent  them  on  the 
figures  of  Lady  Chillingworth  and  the 
Marquis — both  of  whom  had  risen  from 
their  seats,  and  were  gazing  at  him  in 
speechless  surprise. 

"He  is  your  son,  Philip,"  said  the  Dow- 
ager, as  Lord  Chilhngworth  glanced  to- 
wards Sidney. 

"•  Horace  !"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  in 
astonishment,  and  an  expression  of  dis- 
pleasure and  shame  passed  over  his  fea- 
tures, and  those  of  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  your  son  Horace,"  repeated  her 
Dowager  Ladyship  more  distinctly.  "  I 
have  watched  him  for  months,  PhiJip,  and 
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know  every  circumstance  that  has  hap- 
pened to  him  since  the  time  ke  left  us.  He 
is  Horace  Lovaine — look  at  him  your- 
self." 

And  Sidney  Beckford's  countenance  be- 
came flushed  and  troubled,  for  the  mo- 
ment, then  blanched  to  absolute  whiteness 
again.  He  did  not  utter  one  word — he  did 
not  move — his  eyes  v/ere  now  as  earnestly 
bent  upon  the  Marquis  as  v/ere  the  latter's 
upon  him,  and,  unknowingly  to  himself,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  slight  and  beauti- 
ful arm  of  Lady  Florence,  who  stood  near 
him,  as  if  her  frail  support  could  succour 
him  against  the  weakness  which  the 
strength  of  his  mental  emotion,  at  that 
moment,  made  him  feel. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  said  Lord  Chillingworth, 
in  a  strongly,  agitated  voice,  ''  whoever  you 
may  be,  sir,  relieve  our  anxiety  by  denying 
this  charge.  There  are  some  points  of 
resemblance  between  you  and  the  poor  boy 
we  lost  years  ago,  yet,  in  others,  you  differ  ; 
though  it  is  improbable — though  it  is  im- 
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possible  that  you  can  be  Horace,  still  give  us 
your  denial  to  satisfy  us  at  once." 

But  no  denial  came  from  the  hps  of  Sid- 
ney Beckford ;  and  the  Marquis,  whose 
eyes  had  never  moved  from  the  former's 
countenance,  changed  colour,  when  he, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  speak,  remained 
silent. 

"  How  can  you  doubt  his  being  Horace  V 
returned  the  Dowager  ;  "  does  not  his  very 
emotion  betray  him  V 

"  Dear  brother,'^  said  Florence,  and  she 
passed  her  arm  through  his  ;  "  why,  oh, 
why  do  you  refuse  to  tell  us  so  V 

"  He  does  not,"  repHed  the  Dowager, 
bitterly  ;  and  she  looked  at  the  agitated 
yet  scarcely  pleased  countenances  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Chilling  worth.  "He  does  not ; 
but  he  sees  no  one  ready  to  acknowledge 
him.  Surely,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  his  fault  may  be  forgiven,  if  fault  it 
was.'' 

"  Horace,"  said  Lady  Florence,  as,  glanc- 
ing upwards  to  his  face,  she  saw  the  tears 
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suffusing  his  eyes,  "  I  can  no  longer  doubt 
you,  I  feel  you  are  my  brother,  and  mama 
and  papa  will  soon  see  it,  too." 

She  drew  nearer  to  him,  bent  down,  and 
kissed  the  hand  that  rested  on  her  arm, 
and  Sidney,  as  if  unable  to  restrain  his 
feelings  any  longer,  for  a  moment,  turned 
towards  her,  and  clasped  her  to  his  heart ; 
in  the  next,  he  looked  towards  the  Mar- 
quis, then,  struggling  to  attain  some  com* 
posure  of  manner,  said — 

*'  Father,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  forgive 
the  past — I  have  erred,  and  I  have  suf- 
fered— I  have  no  excuse  to  offer  —I  make 
none.  I  know  that  I  cast  away  your  pro- 
tection idly  and  vrantordy;  fled  from  it  in 
a  child's  hasty  passion  and  I  have  felt  my 
fault  long,  long  since  ;  but  when  I  would 
liave  come  back  and  acknowledged  it,  I 
dared  not.  Protected  by  Heaven,  though 
not  deserving  Its  protection,  I  worked, 
hoping  one  day  to  ask  your  forgiveness — 
gain  your  esteem — your  love." 

Lord  ChiUingworth  stood  motionless  be- 
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fore  his  son,  listening  to  his  voice,  the  very 
tones  of  which  seemed  to  plead  so  ear- 
nestly yet  desparingly  for  forgiveness, 
comparing  the  intelligent-looking,  and 
though  deformed,  yet  gentlemanly  young 
man  before  him,  with  the  plain,  listless 
boy  of  by-gone  years,  and  he  felt  some- 
thing like  a  throb  of  parental  tenderness 
as  he  did  so.  But  Horace's  last  words, 
though  not  intentionally  uttered,  seemed 
like  a  reproach  thrust  back  upon  his  lord- 
ship, for  he  interpreted  them  as  alluding  to 
the  past  dislike  that  he  and  Lady  Chilling- 
worth  had  entertained  towards  him,  which 
forced  the  self-willed  boy  to  w^ander  from 
his  home;  and  the  proud  and  haughty 
nature  of  the  Marquis  did  not  patiently 
brook  the  blame  his  son  thus  unwittingly 
threw  upon  him.  True,  the  flight  and 
supposed  death  of  liis  eldest  child  had  long 
been  a  source  of  self-reproach  to  his  con- 
science, though  he  had  never  thought  w4th 
much  tenderness  of  him  ;  but  now  that  he 
knew  he  was  alive,  and  in  no  very  pitiable 
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condition,  the  pain  he  had  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  his  loss,  vanished,  and  the  aver- 
sion of  past  years  rose  harshly  in  his  mind. 
There  was  nothing  very  prepossessing  in 
the  first  appearance  of  Horace  to  deprecate 
his  father's  anger,  and  he  answered  him 
coldly  and  quietly. 

*'  You  have  no  excuse  to  offer  for  the 
past,''  he  said,  "  it  is  well  ;  excuses  would 
be  idle  when  called  upon  to  support  an  act 
of  disobedience  such  as  yours  was — con- 
tinued too  as  it  has  been  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  But  let  the  past  be  buried  in 
obKvion  ;  I  am  willing  to  forget  it." 

And  was  this  all  the  father  said  to  his 
long  lost  child  1  to  him  whom  his  past  dis- 
like had  so  deeply  wounded,  who  must  have 
passed  through  so  many  bitter  trials  ere 
he  stood  before  him  as  he  now  stood.  Even 
so !  Lord  Chillingworth  looked  towards 
his  son,  and  gazing  upon  the  intellectual 
expression  of  his  features,  felt  he  was  capa- 
ble of  rightly  appreciating  his  past  indif- 
ference and  aversion  towards  him  as 
faulty,  and  that  he  had  so   appreciated  it. 
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He  knew  the  boy's  and  the  man's  sense  of 
justice  must  have  both  concurred  in  re- 
senting his  conduct,  else  Horace  would 
never  have  condemned  himself  to  the 
secresy  he  had  so  long  preserved  regarding 
his  birth,  which  he  even  now  seemed  reluc- 
tantly to  avow,  and  knowing  this,  the 
Marquis  loved  not  the  son  whose  actions, 
and  whose  heart  thus  reproached  him. 

Horace  Lovaine  glanced  towards  his 
father  as  the  latter  spoke,  watched  every 
movement  of  the  lips,  every  glance  of  the 
eye,  and  felt  to  its  very  fullest  extent  the 
coldness  of  his  reception.  But  keenly  as 
the  words  of  Lord  Chillingworth  wounded 
him,  yet  he  said  nothing ;  he  seemed  to 
have  expected  no  other  greeting,  and  still 
standing  by  the  side  of  his  sister  he  bent 
his  eyes  downwards  upon  the  floor  in  pain- 
ful confusion.  A  few  minutes  passed  away 
in  silence,  and  then  he  again  looked  up  and 
saw  the  Marquis  and  the  Dowager  leave  the 
room  together.  He  glanced  after  them 
with  a  look  of  bitter  grief,  and  Lady 
Florence  who  was  watching  him,  answered 
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the  thoughts  which  she  saw  were  passing 
through  his  mind  with  kind,  consoling 
words. 

"  They  are  only  going  to  see  Mrs. 
Watson,  your  old  nurse,  Horace,"  she  said, 
"  Mrs.  Watson  was  the  chief  instrument 
we  used  in  ascertaining  your  identity  ; 
they  will  be  back  soon." 

"  Soon  V  echoed  Horace,  as  turning  half 
unconsciously  from  her,  he  leaned  dream- 
ingiy  over  a  table  near  him.  "  Soon  V\ 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Lady  Chilling- 
worth,  who  sat  at  a  short  distance  from 
him  and  his  sister,  with  her  face  partially 
hidden  in  the  folds  of  a  handkerchief 
which  she  held  against  it.  She  had  not 
spoken  yet,  she  had  scarcely  moved  since 
her  first  astonishment  ;  silent  and  motion- 
less she  remained  as  if  entirely  absorbed 
in  grief.  More  minutes  passed — neither 
the  marchioness  nor  her  son  stirred  ;  and 
the  Lady  Florence  stood  pale  and  motion- 
less where  her  brother  had  left  her,  eagerly 
and  anxiously  glancing  from  one  to  the 
otlier.     At  length  Horace  rose,  approached 
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Lady  Chillingworth's  chair,  for  a  moment 
stood  trembling  beside  her,  and  then  per- 
ceiving that  she  did  not  notice  him — 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  will  you  not  speak 
to  me  r 

A  half  stifled  sob  broke  from  the  lips  of 
the  marchioness,  but  no  immediate  answer 
did  she  utter,  till  her  son,  as  if  to  attract 
her  attention,  bent  down  and  kissed  one  of 
her  hands  as  it  lay  listlessly  by  her  side, 
,then  hastily  starting  from  her  seat,  she 
glanced  towards  him  with  a  look  of  mingled 
aversion  and  grief — 

"  Arthur,  my  poor  Arthur,  what  will  be- 
come of  him  V  she  exclaimed,  while  a 
fresh  burst  of  tears  swept  down  over  her 
cheeks,  "  this,  this  will  ruin  him !" 

And  hurriedly  withdrawing  her  hand 
from  Horace's,  she  turned  away  ;  and 
quitted  the  room. 

Horace  stood  upon  the  spot  where  Lady 
Chillingworth  left  him  perfectly  motion- 
less, save  that  a  shght  tremor  seemed  to 
pass  over  his  frame  ;  a  sudden  shock  given 
him  by  the  cruel   repulse  of  his  mother 
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appeared  to  deaden  every  feeling  within 
his  heart ;  yet  after  a  time  he  stepped 
back  towards  the  table,  sat  down  on  a 
chair  near  it,  and  leaned  back  as  if  in 
quiet  thought.  So  entirely  indeed  was  he 
engrossed  by  his  own  bitter  musings  that 
he  did  not  even  seem  to  remark  Lady 
Florence  who  had  seated  herself  on  a  low 
ottoman  at  his  side,  till  her  little  hand 
touched  his,  and  she  said  with  some 
anxiety — 

"  Horace,  do  not  be  so — so  still — do  not 
think  so  deeply/' 

He  looked  down  at  her  fair,  kind  face, 
and  a  faint  smile  for  the  moment  dawned 
over  his  own — a  smile  which  seemed  to 
convey  to  her  mind  his  comprehension  of 
the  half  fear  her  words  expressed,  then 
bending  forwards,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  said, 

"  Florence,  when  you  were  very  young, 
too  young,  perhaps,  to  remember  all  that 
happened  there  as  I  do,  years  ago — at 
Brighton — you  were  the  only  one  who  ever 
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looked  and  spoke  to  me  as — as  you  do 
now/' 

The  young  girl  understood  his  meaning ; 
she  understood  he  felt  that  no  one  within 
the  home  of  his  childhood  loved  or  forgave 
him  save  herself,  and  she  answered 
sadly — 

"  They  are  angry  now,  Horace, — it  will 
be  otherwise  to-morrow." 

"  No,"  replied  Horace,  half  bitterly, 
"  never,  Florence — and  Arthur,  Arthur — 
would  to  Heaven  I  could  change  places 
with  him  V 

And  rising  impatiently  from  his  seat 
he  stood  for  some  moments  in  silence. 

"  He  will  think,"  at  length  said  he, 
speaking  more  to  himself  than  to  his  sister, 
'*  he  will  think  this  has  been  done  in  anger 
— in  revenge  ;  he  never  will  believe  the 
real  truth,  for  he  is  hasty,  passionate,  in- 
credulous— he  will  be  against  me  too. 
Sister,  was  it  you  who  thus  planned 
to     have     me     acknowledged  '?       Better 
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would  it  have  been  to  have  left  me  what 
I  was." 

"  Grandmama  did  it  all,"  answered 
Florence,  half  sorrowfully,  "  she  said  she 
felt  certain  of  your  identity  from  the  first 

moment   she  saw  you   at   D .     Your 

agitation  at  the  sight  of  mama,  during  the 
incident  which  happened  there,  flashed 
conviction  on  her  mind  that  you  were  your- 
self, and  she  followed  up  her  suspicions  by 
inviting  you  hither  under  the  most  frivolous 
pretences,  and  by  patiently  gathering  from 
your  conversation  some  hints  respecting 
your  past  history." 

"  1  was  guarded,  I  was  circumspect,' 
said  Horace. 

"  Not  always,"  answered  Lady  Florence, 
"  your  knowledge  of  the  county,  of  the 
different  gentlemen's  seats  which  she  in* 
geniously  led  you  to  discourse  upon,  and 
several  other  little  things  served  as  clues 
to  your  discovery.  W  hen  you  returned  to 
town  she  questioned  Dr.  Summers  as  to 
where  you  resided,  and  by  the  means  of 
Mrs.  Watson,  your   old   nurse,  whom  she 
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directed  to  become  acquainted  with  you 
through  the  medium  of  the  surgery,  and 
who  by  dint  of  exertion  got  intimate  with 
the  servants  of  the  gentleman  you  were 
living  with,  she  became  informed  of  all  the 
past  vicissitudes  of  your  fortunes — even  to 
the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  the  rudiments 
of  education  which  Mr.  Winkelmaun  per- 
ceived you  had  had;  she  also  knew  of  your 
service  at  sea.  Before  you  paid  this  second 

visit  to  D ,  grandmama  was  apprised 

of  it,  for  Mrs.  Watson  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Winkelmann's  house-keeper  to  tell  her  all 
she  knew  respecting  you  by  alledging  that 
she  imagined  you  to  be  a  nephew  of  hers 
whom  she  was  endeavouring  to  trace  out. 
She  never,  however,  mentioned  this  last 
inducement  for  Mrs.  Dinglewell  to  give  her 
all  the  knowledge  she  wanted,  till  you  had 
safely  left  town,  because  she  feared  that 
she  would  tell  you  or  Mr.  Winkelmann  of 
her  enquiries,  and  thus  put  you  on  your 
guard  against  our  designs.  And  Mrs. 
Dinglewell  told  her  everything  she  knew 
even  to  the  names   of    the   brother   and 
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sister  you  used  to  speak  of  when  a  boy. 
Mrs.  Watson  was  as  eager  as  grandraania 
and  I  could  be  in  prosecuting  this  enquiry, 
for  she  never  forgave  herself  repeating 
those  unkind  words  of  mama,  which 
we  have  since  supposed  made  you  leave 
us/' 

"  And  why  did  you  not  inform  my  father 
and  mother  of  your  surmises  regarding 
me  until  this  moment  V^  asked  Horace, 
"  they  were  cruelly  surprised  in  recognising 
me." 

"  We  did  not  wish  to  awake  their  anxiety, 
till  perfectly  convinced  you  were  one  of 
us,  Horace  ;  besides  it  was  only  last  even- 
ing that  grandmama  received  the  last 
packet  from  Mrs.  Watson,  only  this 
evening  that  she  knew    you  were  about 

to    quit  D so  suddenly  on  Wednes- 

day." 

"  T  knew  it  was  dangerous  to  visit  this 
place,"  said  Horace,  bitterly,  "  and  yet  I 
could  not  avoid  doing  so." 

"  Do  not  regret  having  done  so,''  re- 
joined Lady  Florence,  kindly,  "  papa  and 
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niaraa  do  not  know  you  to  be  as  good  and 
as  clever  as  grandmama  and  1  do —all  will 
be  well  yet." 

"  Never/'  returned  Horace,  and  the 
same  heart-broken  smile  that  had  but  a 
short  while  since  passed  over  his  features, 
came  back  to  them  again,  "  Florence, 
sister,  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  wel- 
comed me  hither  without  a  reproach — or 
will  do  so." 

"  And  Arthur,"  said  her  Ladyship,  bend- 
ing down  her  head,  while  a  sudden  blush 
of  doubt,  as  to  the  truth  of  her  assertion' 
passed  over  her  features,  "  Arthur  will 
too." 

"  Arthur  !"  repeated  Horace,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  grew  upon  his  countenance, 
"  he  cannot  like  me,  Florence,  he  whom  I 
must  deprive  of  what  he  deems  his  rights — 
and  he,  and  he — " 

"  Is  here,"  cried  Lady  Florence,  starting 
up  from  her  seat,  and  with  a  shade  of  fear 
upon  her  beautiful  face — of  fear  lest  the 
feelings  of  Horace  should  be  hurt  by  some 
harsh  word  or  look  from  the  ci-devant  Lord 
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Ravensliill,  she  drew  near  to  hira,  and 
gazed  earuestly,  half  entreatingly  to- 
wards the  latter  who  was  advancing 
into  the  room.  She  did  not  know  of  the 
past  meeting  between  her  brothers,  she 
never  dreamed  there  was  a  deeper 
source  of  enmity  between  them  than 
that  which  present  circumstances  con- 
jured up. 

Lord  Ravenshill,  or  now  more  properly 
speaking  Lord  Arthur  Lovaine,  had 
evidently  heard  the  news,  for  his  features 
were  pale,  and  an  expression  of  fixed  com- 
posure sat  upon  them,  as  he  entered  the 
apartment,  and  directed  his  steps  up  to 
the  very  spot  where  his  brother  stood. 
Both  Horace  and  Lady  Florence  waited  in 
considerable  embarrassment  for  him  to  speak ; 
this,  however,  he  did  not  immediately  do  ; 
but  stood  for  some  minutes  in  utter  silence, 
his  features  meanwhile  assuming  a  strangelj' 
sarcastic  look  that  fluctuated  between  a 
smile  and  a  sneer. 

"  I  liave  to  congratulate  you  on  this  for- 
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tunate  discovery,  my  lord,"  at  length  he 
said,  in  a  calm,  bitter  tone  ;  "  after  so  many 
years  of  self-denial,  the  unforeseen  event 
must  be  doubly  welcome  to  you — to  us 
all!" 

The  dark,  soft  eyes  of  Horace  bent 
themselves  enquiringly  upon  his  brother's 
face  for  a  moment,  then  dropped  to  the 
ground  beneath  his  haughty  look,  and  a 
deep  blush  spread  over  his  features.  He 
felt  almost  guilty  of  some  crime  as  he  stood 
before  Arthur,  and  knew  that  his  sudden 
return  to  the  home  of  his  forefathers  had 
deprived  the  former  of  the  titles  and  honors 
he  had  so  long  borne  as  his  own — and  he 
answered  him  by  echoing  in  a  thick,  hesi- 
tating voice, 

"AlH'^ 

*'  Do  you  doubt  it  V  returned  the  other 
and  a  look  of  yet  deeper  irony  passed  over 
his  fine  countenance.  "  Is  there  any  one 
in  this  family  who  can  regret  so  propitious 
an  event?" 

"  Arthur,"  rejoined  Lord  Ravenshill,  al- 
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most  humbly,  and  the  whiteness  of  his 
cheek  betrayed  a  far  stronger  emotion  than 
his  words  or  voice  could  do,  "  you  have  a 
right  to  doubt  me  ;  I  feel  what  you  must 
think — yet  suspend  your  judgment  till  you 
know — " 

"The  self  abnegation — the  forgiving 
spirit  of  the  individual  before  rae,"  inter- 
rupted Lord  Arthur,  more  bitterly  ;  "  be  it 
so,  brother,  I  will  suspend  it  till  I  know  him 
as  he  is/^ 

"  And  that  will  be  good  and  kind,"  said 
Lady  Florence,  who  had  listened  in  some 
surprise  to  the  foregoing  discourse,  and  felt 
that  Arthur's  resentment  was  roused  against 
Lord  Ravenshill,  *'  good  and  kind/' 

"  Pshaw,  Florence,"  returned  he  impa- 
tiently ;  "  you  speak  of  you  know  not  what 
— we  have  met  before." 

"  And  cannot  you  forget  that  meeting  V 
said  Horace,  still  gazing  downwards  on  the 
floor. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  it  V  replied  he  ; 
*'  I  hold  no  pretensions  to  saintship,  nor  do 

VOL.    II.  I 
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you,  I  fancy ;  all  I  know  and  feel  upon  the 
subject  is  this  :  that  he,  who  from  his  child- 
hood perhaps,  has  treasured  up  a  plan  of 
revenge,  and  made  the  one  by  whom  he 
fancied  himself  injured  the  puppet-king 
of  an  hour,  to  render  him  a  mark  for  fools 
to  gaze  at,  when  the  long  conceived  project 
of  retaliation  is,  at  length,  thoroughly  ex- 
ecuted, he,  1  say,  w^ho  has  done  this,  need 
not  be  astonished  that  his  heart,  by  his  ac- 
tions, is  interpreted  aright/' 

A  quick  blush  passed  over  Lord  Eavens- 
hill's  face  as  his  brother  spoke  ;  and  he  re- 
joined with  a  strong  effort  at  self-compo- 
sure, 

"  And  you  think  this  of  me  V 

"  Even  so  ;  how  can  I  do  otherwise  V 
rejoined  Arthur,  calmly. 

"  You  think,"  continued  Horace,  more 
slowly,  and  he  steadily  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
his  brother's  face  ;  "  you  think  the  disco- 
very of  to-night  a  pre-concerted  thing — 
pre-concerted  through  a  desire  of  retalia- 
tion for  a  supposed  injury;  these  are  your 
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thoughts,  Arthur — speak  them  at  once — 
speak  them  openly." 

*'  Have  I  failed  to  do  so  '?"  returned  he, 
"  my  words  must  have  been  singularly  and 
unwittingly  at  variance  with  my  thoughts 
if  I  have." 

"  Not  now,  at  least,"  answered  Horace, 
in  a  half  suppressed  voice,  and  he  seemed  to 
turn  away  from  the  sight  of  his  brother 
in  utter  pain,  "  this  is  the  last  blow,  and 
the  worst." 

"  The  worst  V  echoed  Lord  Arthur,  with 
a  sharp,  contemptuous  laugh ;  "  at  all  events, 
it  is  but  a  slight  one  then  ;  the  propitious 
future  will  soon  soften  that  pang  of  wounded 
affection,  my  lord." 

And  turning  from  his  brother,  as  if  he 
feared  the  cool  bitterness  of  his  passion 
would  rise  to  a  more  turbulent  feeling, 
Lord  Arthur  left  the  room  at  the  moment 
when  a  servant  man  entered  it.  This  do- 
mestic seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  dis- 
covery which  had  taken  place  in  the  family 
during  the  last  hour,  and  approaching  Lord 
I  2 
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Ravenshill  he  informed  him  there  was  a 
man  below  who  wished  to  speak  with  him. 
The  latter  instantly  guessed  he  was  some 
emissary  of  Dr.  Summers,  and  roused  him- 
self to  ask  where  he  was,  and  where  he 
could  see  him. 

"  He  is  below,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  still 
addressing  Horace  as  Dr.  Beckford,  and  fol- 
lowing the  footman  down  into  the  hall,  a 
countryman  at  once  came  up  and  requested 
his  services  for  his  wife,  who  lay  very  ill 
at  D . 

"  What  does  he  want  with  you?  Are 
you  going  away  again  '?  Do  not  go,  Ho- 
race," said  Florence,  earnestly — she  had 
followed  him  down-stairs  unperceived — "do 
not  leave  the  house,  now,  or  papa  may  say 
and  do  a  thousand  things  that  will  distress 

you." 

"  I  must,"  rejoined  Lord  Ravenshill, 
quietly  ;  "  there  is  no  choice  in  a  case  like 
this  ;  Dr.  Summers  is  not  able  to  attend  it, 
yet,  I  ought  to  see  my  father  before  I  go," 
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added  he,  in  a  moment  afterwards,  "  where 
is  he  r 

"  To  tell  him  that  you  will  leave  us  V 
answered  Florence,  in  actual  fear. 

"  It  is  a  case  of  life  and  death,"  said  he, 
in  reply.  "  Where  is  Lord  Chillingworth  ?" 
asked  he,  turning  to  the  footman  who,  asto- 
nished at  the  above  colloquy  between  the 
brother  and  sister,  stood  gazing  at  them 
in  undisguised  amazement. 

"  In  the  library — here,  sir,"  answered  he, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  opening  the 
door  of  that  apartment  and  ushering  Ho- 
race into  the  presence  of  the  Marquis  and 
the  Dowager. 

And  in  a  few  words  he  hurriedly  ex- 
plained the  necessity  there  was  for  his  quit- 
ting them  for  a  short  time.  The  Marquis 
seemed  displeased  at  the  idea  of  his  ser- 
vices being  thus  absolutely  required,  but 
when  he  mentioned  his  engagements  with 
Dr.  Summers,  he  offered  no  objections  to 
his  departure,  though  he  gave  his  assent  to 
it  coldly  enough. 
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"  Do  you  return  hither  to-night  V  asked 
he,  a  moment  afterwards. 

"  1  do  not  know — I  cannot  say,"  repHed 
Horace,  in  a  more  unequal  tone  of  voice, 
"  perhaps  I  had  better  not — perhaps  I  had 
better  remain  at  Dr.  Summers  for  a  couple 
of  days,  under  my  assumed  name 
— since,  ill  as  he  is,  I  cannot  entirely  leave 
him  till  he  has  provided  himself  with  ano- 
ther assistant ;  it  would  be  painful  to  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  of  the  village  by  coming 
here.'' 

And  it  was  arranged  that  Horace  should 

remain  at  D for  two  or  three  days, 

and  he  was  about  to  leave  for  that  purpose, 
when  the  Marquis  looked  up  and  met  the 
soft,  sweet  eyes  of  the  deformed  ;  the  light 
shone  stilly  and  gently  within  them,  for 
they  vfere  bent  upon  his  father's  face,  with 
an  expression  of  changeless  despair,  and 
their  glance  of  utter  hopelessness  softened 
the  harsh  feelings  which  he  entertained  to- 
wards him  ;  and,  as  if  in  obedience  to  a 
sudden  impulse  which  he  could  not  resist, 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  hira.  Lord  Kavens- 
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liill  took  it  eagerly — it  was  the  first  sign  of 
half  forgiveness  he  had  yet  received  from 
either  of  his  parents — how  poor  a  one  it 
was  ! 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards   Lord 

Ravenshill  was  on  his  way  back  to  D , 

his  thoughts  wholly  engrossed  with  the 
bitterness  of  the  grief  that  had  been  newly 
awakened  within  him,  and  which  alike 
weighed  down  his  spirit  and  his  heart. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Thou  must  live 
To  change  bright  dreams  for  dark  ones — live  to  be 
Content  to  grasp  the  flower  with  the  thorn. 


If  the  father,  who  received  his  newly  found 
son  so  unkindly,  had  only  known  the 
thoughts  that  possessed  the  latter  s  mind, 
during  the  long  course  of  years  in  which 
he  was  separated  from  his  family,  cold 
and  stern  as  he  was,  he  would  hzvd  for- 
given him  that  hastily  executed  flight  ; 
for  though,  in  general  harsh  and  severe, 
Lord  ChilKngworth  was  not  altogether  an 
unfeeling  man.     But  blinded  through  pre- 
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judice,  he  deemed  Horace  weak  and  pas- 
sionate ;  he  imagined  it  was  fear  and  re- 
sentment that  forced  him  to  leave  his 
home,  and  kept  him  from  returning  to  it. 
He  felt  convinced  he  had  been  dreaded 
and  miloved  by  Horace  in  his  childhood — 
he  thought  he  was  so  now,  and  he  turned 
from  the  child  v/hom  he  had  certainly 
slighted  in  a  spirit  of  haughty  anger,  which 
effectually  precluded  him  from  taking  any 
pains  to  examino  v/hethor  the  opinions  he 
thus  assumed  ware  really  tri:e.  Horace 
Lovaine  had  been  misunderstood  iu  his  boy- 
hood— he  was  doomed  to  be  so  still,  and 
the  thoughts  and  ieelinga  w^hioh  might  have 
earned  the  affection  he  coveted,  lived  yet 
unknown  and  unguessed  at  in  his 
breast. 

Strong  indeed,  at  times,had  been  the  strug- 
gle of  conflicting  thoughts  and  feelings  within 
Lord  Ravenshill's  mind  ;  during  the  days  of 
his  childhood,  deeply  wounded  by  the  dis- 
like his  parents  had  evinced  towards  him, 
one  idea  alone  possessed  it,  and  that  was 
I  5 
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the  half  indignant,  half  humble  resolution 
of  never  again  seeing  them,  of  leaving  all 
the  riches  which,  boy  as  he  was,  he  knew 
were  his  own,  to  the  brother  whom  they 
loved.  It  was  a  generous  idea,  but  it  was 
an  erring  one,  for  by  doing  so  he  rejected 
the  authority  of  his  natural  protectors,  fled 
from  the  position  which  Providence  had  as- 
signed him,  and  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
.remain  in,  unless  a  better  feeling  than 
angry  pride  or  wounded  aftection  forced 
him  to  quit  it.  Helpless  and  unprovided, 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  wide  world,  abandoned 
every  advantage  that  Heaven  had  given 
him  for  becoming  better  and  wiser  than  he 
then  was,  deemed  as  worthless  the  rank 
and  honours  which  he  might  have  employed 
for  the  purest  purposes,  and  cast  a  direct 
judgment  against  the  unkindness  of  his 
parents,  whose  faults  it  was  his  duty  to 
conceal.  But  the  boy  did  not  consider 
this,  he  was  too  young  to  ,do  so — the  man 
may  reason,  the  child  only  feels, — and 
wounded  in  his  love  and  in  his  pride,  Ho- 
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race  fled  from  the  home  of  his  youth,  in  a 
moment  of  passion,  and  afterwards,  when 
want  and  sickness  made  him  sigh  to  return 
to  it,  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  re- 
doubled unkindness  that  he  imagined  would 
be  shown  him,  and  the  shame  of  pride 
which  is  sometimes  seen  as  powerful  in  the 
boy  as  in  the  man,  prevented  him  from 
doing  so.  He  did  not  even  dare  name  who 
he  really  was  to  his  only  protector,  Mr. 
Winkelmann,  since  he  well  knew  that  gen^ 
tleman's  strict  sense  of  justice  would  have 
instantly  compelled  him  to  inform  his 
friends  of  his  existence.  Time  flew  on  ; 
the  boy  grew  into  the  youth,  and  as  his 
mind  expanded  he  felt  what  he  had  done ; 
he  wished  for  a  reconciliation  with  his 
parents,  but  he  dreaded  to  ask  for  it,  and 
between  the  many  conflicts  which  disturbed 
him,  his  earlier  years  passed  away,  and  he 
felt  himself  upon  the  verge  of  manhood — 
w^hat  thought  and  felt  he  then  ?  Calmly 
and  resolutely  he  condemned  himself  to  the 
life  he  had  so  hastily  chosen,  he  felt  the 
time  was  past  for  a  reconciliation,  he  was 
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convinced  his  parents  did  not  regret  him, 
and  that  as  their  whole  affection  was  cen- 
tred in  Arthur,  so  would  they  feel  any 
change  in  the  latter's  prospects,  more 
deeply  than  the  actual  knowledge  of  his 
own  death,  and  strict  even  to  the  uttermost 
upon  himself,  he  imagined  that  as  he  had 
voluntarily  abandoned  the  rights  of  primo- 
geniture, he  ought  not  to  reassume  them 
after  so  iriany  years  had  settled  his  younger 
brother's  claira  upon  them.  Horace  strove 
then  to  be  content  with  the  hopes  of 
rising  in  the  profession  he  had  embraced, 
of  gaining  its  highest  distinctions  ;  hehved 
for  others  r.nd  not  for  himself,  he  shut  his 
heart  against  any  pity  for  his  own  weak- 
ness, though  it  opened  in  pure  compassion 
to  those  of  his  fellow  creatures  :  so  he  lived, 
so  he  thought,  even  after  his  first  visit  to 

D ;  but  when  the  knowledge  of  Frances 

Fielding's  love  for  him  came  like  a  bright 
ray  of  light,  and  pencilled  out  the  fair  view 
of  a  happier  future,  then  the  quiet  resig- 
nation with  which  he  had  borne  his  lot, 
changed  to  the  restlessness  of  a  mind  strug- 
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gling  with  the  temptation  of  acknowledging 
who  he  was  and  of  raising  the  woman  he 
loved  to  his  actual  but  long  since  relin- 
quished rank  in  society. 

Ask  any  man  who  truly  loves,  ask  any 
woman,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  raise  the 
object  on  whom  their  affections  are  placed, 
to  happiness  and  honour,  to  repay  over  and 
above  the  love  which  they  reciprocate,  and 
they  will  surely  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
Horace  wished  to  do  so — wished  to  see 
Frances  elevated  tc  the  station  in  life  which 
he  knew  he  could  give  her  if  he  chose, 
though  at  the  same  timi  he  felt  no  riches, 
no  affection  could  ever  repay  a  love  like 
hers.  Yet  the  idea  dwelt  within  his  mind, 
there  were  moments  when  it  was  listened 
to,  and  being  listened  to,  awoke  within  him 
the  bitter  struggle  above  described.  But 
it  was  mastered  at  length;  fea,r  that  his 
parents  would  continue  to  treat  him  as  un- 
kindly as  they  had  done,  a  dread  lest  they 
should  humble  the  heart  of  Frances  in  the 
same  way,  a  tenderness  for  the  brother 
whom,  though  he  could  not  entirely  respect, 
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he  yet  loved,  staid  him  in  his  purpose,  and 
it  was  crushed  back  into  the  recesses  of  his 
mind,  ere  fully  developed  even  in  thought. 
It  is  the  wisest  and  most  fitting  end  for 
such  wishes, he  thought.  Frances  would  feel 
unkindness  as  I  did  ;  rank  does  not  bring 
happiness — let  her  know  me  only  as  I  am 
— not  as  I  might  be  ;  vain  hopes  paid  idle 
fears  would  be  all  the  revelation  could 
produce ;  she  has  loved  me  poor  and 
simple  as  I  am — she  sh?Jl  love  me  when 
acknowledged  as  something  better  ;  but 
not  by  usurping  the  rank  I  have  abandoned 
— it  will  only  bring  sorrow  to  her  heart 
and  mine.  And  he  kept  the  secret ;  not 
a  word,  not  a  hint  of  his  real  parentage 
reached  Frances  ;  he  forced  himself  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  time  when  he  could 
honourably  offer  her  his  hand,  and  he 
worked  on  in  his  profession,  for  his  hopes 
of  happiness  were  centred  on  his  success 
in  it. 

But  now  that  plan  bad  fallen  to  the 
ground,  now  he  was  the  acknowledged  heir 
of  Chillingworth — the  Earl  of  Ilavenshill, 
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and  the  pain,  the  actual  reality  of  the  fears 
he  once  felt,  had  come  upon  him.  Even  as 
he  rode  hastily  from  the  Park  to  the  farm, 
whither  he  was  summoned  in  his  medical 
capacity,  thoughts  of  Frances  floated 
through  his  mind,  and  mingled  with  the 
bitter  ones  his  past  reception  b}^  his  family 
suggested  to  him.  Resolute  as  he  knew  he 
should  be  in  carrying  out  his  engagement 
with  her,  he  almost  felt  assured  that  it 
would  not  be  done  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Marquis,  and  a  dread  of  a  further 
estrangement  from  his  family  possessed 
him.  Then  came  the  remembrance  of  his 
mother's  spoken  aversion  to  him  ;  her  ex- 
clamation upon  Arthur's  ruined  expecta- 
tions ;  Arthur's  own  unkindness  ;  and  when 
Lord  -Ravensliiil,  after  having  finished  his 
visit  to  the  farmer,  turned  his  horse's  head 
once  more  towards  D his  brain,  tor- 
tured by  these  reflections,  seemed  to  narrow 
and  become  seared  beneath  the  pressure 
of  thought  within  it.  He  did  not  see  either 
the  Doctor  or  his  wife  that  night  ;  but  hur- 
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ried  to  his  own  room  to  escape  their  con- 
versation, and  perhaps  their  scrutiny. 

The  next  day  he  explained  to  Dr.  Sum- 
mers that,  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of 
some  particular  intelligence,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  quit  him  a  ds.j  earlier  than  he 
intended  to  do,  and  the  latter  instantly 
perceiving,  by  his  manner  and  v/orcs,  that 
there  was  c,  pressmg  ns-cscsitj  for  his 
departure — did  not  ct^'ect  tc  it.  Cn  the 
evening,  however,  cf  the  ceccnd  day  from 
the  discovery  of  Horace^s  real  character, 
the  motive  for  his  doing  so  was  explained. 
The  post  came  in  ^boiiii  an  hour  before 

Lord  Ravenshill  left  D for  the  Fark, 

and  Dr.  Summers  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Winkelmann,  which  contained  an 
account  of  the  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  his  guest,  as  related  by  Horace  himself 
upon  his  acknowledgment  by  his  family  in 
a  letter  he  had  written  to  his  benefactor 
two  days  previous,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cusing himself  from  returning  to  the 
Strand.     Mr.  Winkelmann  had  also  written 
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to  his  old  protege  by  the  same  post ;  but 
imagining  that  he  had  quitted  the  doctor's 
house,  he  had  directed  it  to  the  Park, 
and  there  it  was,  in  consequence,  con- 
Teyed. 

Dr.  Summers  perused  his  friend's  epistle 
with  a  cynical  smile,  and  then  opening  the 
door  of  the  study,  in  which  he  sat,  called 
his  wife  into  the  room,  and  bade  her  read 
it  too.  The  lady  obediently  commen- 
ced doing  so  ;  but  after  glancing  over  the 
few  first  lines,  she  let  the  letter  drop, 
and  exclaimed,  with  a  half  shriek  of 
horror, 

"  Good  Heavens !  it  cannot  be,  Richard 
— gracious — gracious — and  I  was  abusing 
his  mother  as  hard  as  I  could,  only  the 
other  day  !  goodness  me  !  what  shall  I 
dor 

"  Do  V  returned  the  doctor,  laughing  at 
his  wife's  distress,  "  wliy,  let  by-gones  be 
by-gones,  and  teach  your  tongue  to  keep 
quieter  for  the  future." 

"  Quieter,    indeed  !"     ejaculated    Mrs. 
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Summers,  angrily,  "it  was  always  quiet 
enough — as  quiet  as  your  own,  Dr.  Sum- 
mers— have  you  not  censured  the  Chilling- 
worths  to  this  Dr.  Beck — Lord  Rayenshill's 
face  just  as  much  as  I  did  V 

"  Well,  well — as  you  hke,"  rejoined  the 
doctor,  half  rising  from  his  chair,  as  Lord 
Ravenshill,  who  had  been  out  on  some 
errand,  returned  to  the  house  to  bid  his 
host  good-bye,  and  entered  the  study  at 
the  very  moment  Mrs.  Summers  was 
uttering  her  last  words.  "  Cannot  you  be 
silent  now,  Prissy '?  don't  you  see  he  is 
herer 

The  perplexed  countenances  of  the 
doctor  and  his  wife — the  words  he  over- 
heard as  he  entered  the  room,  convinced 
Lord  Ravenshill  that  the  truth  was  known, 
and  quietly  advancing  towards  the  former, 
he  succinctly  explained  his  real  position  to 
him. 

"  I  know — I  know — I  have  had  a  letter 
from  Winkelmann,  in  which  he  has  ^related 
everything,"  rejoined  Dr.  Summers.     "  All 
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the  plot — I  mean  occurrence — discovery 
about  yourself,  Beckford — that  is,  my 
Lord,  he  explained — well,  it  is  no  use 
talking,  I  was  never  more  astonished  in  all 
my  life  !" 

And  here  the  doctor  threw  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  and  stammered  away  to  per- 
fection, while  his  wife  eyed  Lord  Ravens- 
hill  with  wondering  curiosity,  as  if  she 
expected  that  his  personal  appearance  had 
changed  as  well  as  his  name. 

"  I  should  wish  to  quit  you  directly,  sir," 
at  length  said  Lord  Eavenshill,  "  have  you 
any  further  occasion  for  my  services  before 

I  do  so  r 

"My  dear  Lord,  no,"  returned  Dr. 
Summers,  "  go  to  your  father — I  beg  your 
pardon — Lord  Chillingworth,  directly — 
why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this  before — 
why  did  you  not  leave  us  sooner  V 

"  There  was  no  necessity  for  my  doing 
so,"  replied  Horace,  half  sadly,  as  he  pre- 
pared to  bid  adieu  to  the  doctor,  and  Mrs. 
Summers,     "  my     father     knew    that    I 
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should  not  return  to  the  Park  before   to- 
night." 

"  Cool  as  a  cucumber,"  thought  Dr. 
Summers,  as  he  watched  Lord  Ravenshill 
leave  the  apartment,  "  he  takes  the  whole 
affair  as  calmly  as  if  it  were  an  every  day 
sort  of  accident — I  wonder  whether  he 
and  his  parents  care  much  for  each 
other  r 

That  night  Horace  Lovaine  re-entered 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  from  all 
but  Florence  and  the  Dowager  he  expe- 
rienced a  second  recepticn  within  its  walls 
as  chilling  as  his  first ;  there  was  no 
welcome  back  given  him  by  his  father  or  his 
mother,  and  his  brother,  shunned,  almost 
seemed  to  hate  him.  The  sleep  of  Lord 
Ravenshill  had,  for  many  years,  been 
broken  and  restless  from  mental  dis- 
quietude— his  feelings  had  oftentimes  been 
wounded  to  their  very  quick  ;  but  never 
even  in  the  most  trying  circumstances  of 
his  life,  when  he  pillowed  his  head  upon 
the  cold  stones,  or  slept  a  broken-hearted 
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boj  in  the  attic  at  Mr.  Winkelmaim's, 
were  his  slumbers  so  disturbed  from 
mental  pain  as  on  the  night  when  he  first 
nested  beneath  the  roof  of  his  fore- 
fathers. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 


I  survive  to  mock  the  expectation  of  tlie  world, 
To  frustrate  prophecies. — ■ 

Henry  IV. 


^'  Eh  !  what !  amazement !  no,  it  never  can 
be — talk  of  a  tale  of  fiction  after  this — 
talk  of  a  play — talk  of  anything  you  like  ; 
but  no  plot  will  vie  with  this  reality/'  said 
Mr.  Winklemann,  as,  on  the  night  after  the 
disclosures  at  the  Park,  he  received  the 
letter  from  Horace,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned.  "  Oh  !  the  rascal — oh  !  the 
hypocrite — ha  !  ha !  ha  !  poor  child — poor 
boy — poor  fellow  !  carrying  on  such  a  farce, 
indeed,    with    that    grave    face    of    his  ! 
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My  God,  what  he  must  have  felt,  though — 
to  exile  himself  in  the  way  he  did  from  his 
home — his  friends — and  so  this  was  all  the 
mystery  that  ever  existed  between  us — the 
cause  of  his  terrible  quibble  of  ambiguous 
words  years  ago — good,  good,  I  am  glad  it 
was  so.     Will  wonders  never  cease  ?  what 
will  little  Fan  say  1  she  had  discernment 
enough  in  picking  up  a  lord  instead  of  a 
beggar.     Hum  !  he  does  not  write  as  if  he 
were  well  pleased.     I  should  like  to  know 
what  his  father    said   to    liim  1    and    his 
mother  1     There's  a  capital  member  of  the 
Royal    College    of    Physicians    spoiled — 
spoiled  !  not  but  that's  of  little  consequence 
— medical    men   are   as   plenty   as  black- 
berries.    So !  I  have  half  a  mind  to  step 
down  to  the   Fieldings'  to  hear  their  ex- 
clamations upon  this  affair,  eh — no  !  they 
are    at    Brighton — the    painting  of  their 
house  is  not    finished  yet — well,   III   see 
them  as  soon  as  they  come  home  ;  Fan's 
astonishment  will  be  worth  while  looking 
at." 

And  in  pursuance  of  his  intentions,  Mr. 
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Winkelmann  resolved  to  visit  Brompton 
directly  after  the  Fieldings  returned  to 
town.  This  happened  in  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  receipt  of  the  above  intelligence, 
during  which  time,  however,  he  had  re- 
ceived two  or  three  letters  from  Lord 
Ravenshill,  and  one  from  the  Marquis — 
in  the  latter,  Lord  Chillingworth  expressed 
his  thanks  for  his  past  care  of  his  son,  and 
intimated  that  he  would  soon  do  himself 
the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  him  per- 
sonally. 

'*  A  proud  man,"  thought  Mr.  Winkel- 
man,  as  he  placed  the  letter  in  his  desk, 
and  prepared  to  step  into  his  little  brougham 
in  order  to  drive  to  Mrs.  Fielding's,  "  the 
wording  to  be  sure  is  gracious  enough  ;  but 
there's  a  peculiar  phraseology  about  it 
that  demonstrates  him  a  proud  man  not- 
withstanding." 

"  Fan  !"said  Mr.  Winkelmann,  as  he  entered 
the  drawing-room  of  Fairy  Villa,  after 
shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Fielding,  and 
asking  for  some  tea,  "Fan,  I  have  some 
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news  to   tell  you — news   that    you    will 
delight  in — strange  news/' 

"  I  think  I  know  your  news,  god- papa," 
said  Frances,  with  a  smile,  "  it  is  about 
Sidney,  is  it  not '?  I  found  a  letter  waiting 
here  for  me  this  morning  ;  Mary  was  very 
silly  not  to  forward  it  to  Brighton ;  but 
she  said  she  thought  we  were  coming  home 
sooner  than  we  did." 

"  A  letter  from  Sidney  to  you,  Fan  V* 
echoed  Mr.  Winkelmann. 

"  Yes,  god-papa,"  rephed  Frances,  with  a 
blush  at  her  carelessness  in  naming  that  the 
source  of  the  information  was  addressed  to 
herself  ''  All  of  us,  except  Harry,  who  was 
in  town  when  the  letter  was  opened,  and 
who  has  not  come  home  yet,  know  that 
Sidney  is  Lord  ChilUngworth's  eldest  son." 
"  Lord  Chillingworth's  eldest  son  !" 
repeated  Harry,  who  at  that  very  moment 
entered  the  room,  and  as  he  advanced  a 
few  steps  forwards  he  became  as  pale  as 
death,  and  then  remained  perfectly  silent 

VOL.    II.  K 
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and  motionless  for  some  seconds,  as  if 
spell-stricken. 

"Is  the  Gorgon's  head  amongst  us, 
Harry  T  asked  Mr.  Winkelmann,  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  effect  the  communication  had 
produced. 

"  My  dear  Harry !  well  may  you  be 
thunder-struck,  for  I  was  so  too,  when  I 
first  heard  it,"  said  Mrs.  Fielding,  ''  it  is  the 
most  astonishing  news  1 — good  Heavens, 
here  he  is  himself." 

And  true  enough  Lord  Ravenshill,  as 
Mrs.  Fielding  spoke,  stepped  into  the  room, 
and  with  his  usual  quiet  manner,  advanced 
to  wish  her  good  evening  ;  but  she  was  too 
confused  at  that  moment  to  be  able  to  re- 
ply, and  Mr.  Winkelmann,  alone  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  address  him. 

"  Heartily  glad  to  see  you,  Sid,  or 
wliatever  you  please  to  call  yourself,"  said 
he,  "you  must  pardon  the  seeming  inci- 
vility of  the  company  before  you,  for  they 
have  only  just  been  petrified  with  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  are  not  yet  recovered 
from  their  astonishment.'* 
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This  was  true ;  Mrs.  Fielding  was  so 
utterly  surprised  that  she  could  not  articu- 
late a  word,  Harry  was  thinking  of  what 
he  now  deemed  the  very  awkward  confes- 
sion he  had  made  to  Horace,  respecting 
his  loYe  for  Lady  Florence,  and  Frances 
though  she  had  been  assured  of  his  unalter- 
able love  in  the  letter  she  had  received,  still 
possessed  by  a  thousand  inexplicable  hopes 
and  fears  found  herself  bewildered  into  gazing 
up  at  Horace  with  so  anxious  a  look  of 
enquiry,  that  he,  suddenly  forgetting  there 
were  others  besides  themselves  present  in 
the  room,  walked  up  to  her,  and  seizing 
her  hand,  Kfted  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Do  not  doubt  me,  do  not  look  so 
troubled,"  he  said,  till  seeing  Mr.  Winkel- 
mann  and  Harry's  eyes  fixed  upon  him  in 
perfect  astonishment,  he  moved  with  a 
sudden  start  towards  Mrs.  Fielding,  and 
shook  hands  with  her. 

Harry's  countenance,  meanwhile,  would 
have  been  well  worth  studying,  for  in  utter 
confusion  he  was  thinking  what  a  simpleton 
K  2 
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he  had  made  himself  by  relating  his  rather 
romantic  love  affair  with  Florence  to  her 
own  brother,  as  Sidney  Beckford  turned  out 
to  be,  and  he  was  also  remarking,  in  great  sur- 
prise, the  understanding  which  seemingly 
existed  between  him  and  his  sister.  He  could 
not  comprehend  the  shghtly  melo-dramatic 
scene  which  was  passing  before  his  eyes, 
nor  did  Mr.  Winkelmann  ;  and  both  gentle- 
men sat  down  unpleasantly  anxious  about 
its  interpretation.  Karry,  however,  could 
not  immediately  address  Lord  Eavenshill, 
but  Mr.  Winkelmann  tried  to  do  so ;  and 
taking  upon  himself  the  burthen  of  the  con- 
versation, he  sustained  it  conjointly  with 
Mrs.  Fielding,  who  having  recovered  from 
her  first  astonishment  exerted  the  calm, 
good  sense  she  so  eminently  possessed  to 
put  the  easiest  aspect  she  could  upon 
present  affairs.  And  Mrs.  Fielding's  en- 
deavours were  equal  to  the  emergency, 
though  it  must  be  owned  it  was  rather  a 
trying  one,  for  the  idea  of  her  daughter's 
engagement  with  Horace  weighed  heavily 
on  her  mind  at  that    time,   because   she 
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knew  Frances  loved  him  sincerely,  and  she 
dreaded  lest  it  should  now  be  broken  off. 
Yet  this  latter  supposition  did  not  in  any 
great  degree  alter  her  manners  towards 
Lord  Eavenshill ;  hope  of  what  might  be, 
could  not  make  her  elated  or  presuming, 
nor  fear  meanly  deferential ;  she  was  as 
kind  as  usual  to  him,  and  though  there  was 
a  slightly  perceptible  decrease  of  cordiality 
in  her  manner,  occasioned  bpa  feeling  of 
pride  that  forbade  her  to  encroach  upon 
the  relation  in  which  she  had  hitherto  stood 
towards  him,  yet  upon  the  whole  her  be- 
haviour was  the  same  as  usual.  She 
and  Mr.  Winkelmann  kept  up  the  conver- 
sation unceasingly,  speaking,  however,  on 
indifferent  subjects,  and  never  once  al- 
luding to  the  sudden  change  in  Horace 
Lovaine's  prospects,  for  both  of  them  knew 
by  an  innate  delicacy  of  feeling  which  few 
people  would  have  had  in  the  like  case, 
that  his  past  history  could  not  but  be  a 
painful  theme  to  touch  upon. 

As    for    Horace    himself,    not    anyone 
could  perceive  the  slightest  difference  in 
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his  demeanour  towards  his  old  friends. 
He  paid  the  same  deference  as  of  old, 
to  Mrs.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Winkelmann,  and 
spoke  in  his  customary  manner  to  Harry 
and  Frances.  He  appeared  indeed  to 
shrink  from  mentioning  his  sudden  cTcces- 
sion  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  when  Mrs. 
Fielding  once  or  twice  addressed  him  by 
his  title,  his  brow^  became  slightly  con- 
tracted, as  he  turned  towards  her,  and 
said,  "  Call  me  Sidney — Horace,  if  you  like, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Fielding,  but  do  not  let  us 
forget  old  habits.'' 

"  Well,  this  is  wasting  one's  time  sadly, 
this  won't  do,"  said  Mr.  Winkelmann, 
suddenly  rising  in  the  midst  of  some  trivial 
conversation,  "  I  have  half-a-dozen  places 
to  go  to.  Mrs.  Fielding,  I  must  bid  you 
good  night.     Fan,  good  bye." 

"  Are  you  going  to  town,  sir  ?  can  I  ac- 
company youl"  asked  Lord  Ravenshill, 
starting  from  his  seat. 

"  If  you  like,"  rejoined  Mr.  Winkel- 
mann. 
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And  both  gentlemen  rose,  and  wishing 
the  Fiel dings  adieu,  left  the  house. 

That  which  passed  between  Mr.  Win- 
kelmann  and  his  lordship  on  their  way 
from  Brompton  may  easily  be  told  in  a 
few  words — briefly  then  let  it  be  related, 
for  long  explanations  are  terribly  tedious. 
The  latter  at  once,  and  thoroughly  satisfied 
Mr.  Winkelmann's  curiosity  respecting,  the 
singular  trials  of  his  early  years,  and  even 
revealed  the  very  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  had  induced  him  to  remain  silent 
upon  that  subject  until  now,  because  he 
well  knew  they  would  be  understood  by 
his  benefactor,  and  he  felt  the  confession 
was  due  to  him  in  return  for  the  inesti- 
mable kindness  with  which  he  had  treated 
him.  And  Mr.  Winkelmann,  who  had 
studied  Lord  Ravenshiirs  disposition  with 
about  as  much  care  as  a  connoisseur  would 
do  the  merits  of  a  fine  picture,  found  his 
affection  towards  him  increase,  and  became 
exceedingly  anxious  to  know  if  his  parents 
had  forgotten  their  old  aversion  towards 
him,  and  had  forgiven  his  childish  escapade. 
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But  Mr.  Winkelmann  did  not  question  him 
upon  this  subject,  for  in  Lord  Ravenshiirs 
conversation  he  perceived  a  marked  avoid- 
ance of  his  parents'  names,  which  partially 
led  him  to  guess  that  his  reception  into  his 
family  had  not  been  a  kind  or  forgiving 
one,  and  this  idea  pressed  more  weightily 
on  his  mind  when,  as  his  lordship  turned 
to  bid  him  good  night  at  the  door  of  his 
former  home  in  the  Strand,  he  said — • 

"  My  father  will  call  on  you  to-morrow, 
sir,  to  express  his  thanks  for  your  kindness 
to  me.  He  came  hither  to-day,  but  you 
were  out,  and  he  went  home  again.'' 

These  w^ere  simple  words  enough,  but 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken  was 
not  as  simple  as  their  signification ;  a 
thickness  in  the  voice  seemed  to  impede 
Lord  Ravenshiirs  utterance,  and  the  bright 
gaslight  from  a  lamp-post  opposite  Mr. 
Winkelmann's  house  distinctly  showed  a 
deep  crimson  flush  was  passing  over  his 
usually  pale  features,  as  he  strove  to  arti- 
culate them. 

"  His  present  mode  of  life,''  thought  Mr. 
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Winkelmann,  as  he  entered  his  own  dining- 
room,  and  sat  down  in  idleness  by  the  side 
of  its  comfortable  looking  fire.  "  His  pre- 
sent mode  of  life  is  not  as  agreeable  as  his 
past  one,  I  am  sure.  Are  his  parents 
harsh  upon  him  ?  they  must  be  cound  idiots 
if  they  are,  for  you  do  not  often  pick  up 
with  a  character  like  Sid's  in  this  good-for- 
nothing  world.  So  his  father  vrill  call  upon 
me  to-morrow  1  Humph  !  I  wonder  what 
sort  of  a  person  he  is,  and  what  kind  of  an 
interview  we  shall  have — not  a  comfortable 
one,  I  dare  say." 

And  not  a  comfortable  one,  indeed,  did 
it  prove,  for  though  Lord  Chilling  worth 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  benefits  Mr. 
Winkelmann  had  conferred  upon  his  son, 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  father  should  have 
done,  still  there  was  something  so  pecu- 
liarly icy  in  his  manner  of  mentioning 
Horace  that  the  latter  felt  almost  instantly 
at  variance  with  him.  He  perceived  Lord 
Ravenshill  was  not  appreciated  by  the 
Marquis  at  his  true  value,  he  saw  that  the 
fault  of  his  youth  was  visited  heavily  upon 
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his  head,  he  felt  convinced  that  the  dislike 
of  his  parents  towards  him  had  not  abated, 
and  with  a  good-natured  endeavour  to 
soften  it,  he  became  very  earnest  in  praising 
his  pupil,  and  indirectly  gave  a  slight 
sketch  of  his  real  character,  because  he 
feared  lest  Lord  Chillingworth  should 
mistake  Horace's  gravity  for  stupidity,  or 
his  great  self-control  for  indifference.  This 
did  not  do  ;  the  kind  purpose  of  Mr. 
Winkelmann  was  frustrated  by  the  means 
which  he  used  to  accomplish  it,  for  the 
Marquis  was  a  proud,  obstinate  man,  and 
prepossessed  as  he  was  in  his  son's  dis- 
favour, his  opinion  of  him  could  not  be 
easily  shaken.  He  imagined  Mr.  Winkel- 
mann  praised  his  protege  from  a  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  the  benefits  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  him,  that  he  was  heightening 
the  value  of  the  education  and  profession 
he  had  given  him,  merely  with  a  view  of 
delicately  hinting  that  he  wished  an  equi- 
valent, for  the  trouble  and  expense  he  had 
sustained  in  so  doing,  and  taking  the  whole 
bent  of  his  conversation  in  this  light,  Lord 
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Chillingworth  at  once  said  that  he  knew 
himself  to  be  in  hijs  debt,  for  the  outlay  he 
must  have  incurred  in  adopting  Horace  as 
he  had  done,  and  was  prepared  to  reim- 
burse him  ;  Mr.  Winkelmann  on  hearing 
this,  begged  the  Marquis  would  not  men- 
tion the  care  or  education  of  Lord  Ravens- 
hill  as  a  debt,  because  he  did  not  wish  it  to 
be  considered  so  by  the  latter,  or  his  father ; 
his  lordship  answered  that  he  could  not 
listen  to  such  an  arrangement,  and  there- 
upon the  two  gentlemen  discoursed  for 
some  time  to  no  purpose,  each  obstinately 
maintaining  the  position  he  had  taken  up 
in  the  beginning  of  the  argument,  till  the 
little  doctor  at  last  became  rather  nettled, 
and  said — 

"  Until  the  present  discovery,  my  lord, 
I  considered  your  son  as  my  own  ;  for 
many  years  I  loved  and  watched  over  huii 
as  such,  took  as  much  delight  in  his  ad- 
vancement in  life  as  any  parent  could  have 
done,  and  Sid,  I  beheve,  loved  me,  as  J 
loved  him.  He  did  not  feel  degraded,  as 
your  lordship   doubtless  does,  in  owing  me 
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•what  you  say  he  owes  me — he  does  not 
now — he  never  will.  He  knows  w^ell 
enough  what  I  think  upon  that  subject, 
and  I  know  in  what  Hght  he  regards  it  ; 
the  affection  which  exists  between  us  is.  I 
hope,  above  the  petty  considerations  which 
your  lordship  imagines  it  clogged  by  ;  his 
mind  is  noble  enough  to  feel,  that  to  force 
the  requital  of  the  debt  upon  me,  is  an 
insult,  and,  I  doubt  not,  that  after  a  few 
moments'  reflection,  you  will  feel  so,  too. 
It  was  just,  in  the  first  place,  to  offer  to 
reimburse  me  ;  but  now  that  you  understand 
it  is  a  debt  too  sacred  to  be  cancelled  be- 
tween your  son  and  I,  I  believe  you  will 
have  sufficient  good  feeling  not  to  press  the 
subject  farther." 

And  Lord  Chillingworth,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  was 
obliged,  for  the  time  being,  to  acquiesce  in 
this  determination  of  Mr.  Winkelmann's, 
for  no  persuasion,  on  his  part,  could  shake 
it,  and  his  lordship,  hurt  in  his  haughty 
pride,  which  loved  to  continue  under  no 
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great  obligation  to  friend  or  foe,  shortly 
after  left  the  house,  on  no  very  amicable 
terms  with  his  son's  ci-devant  protector. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  this  interview, 
Mr.  Winkelmann  learned,  that  a  sum  of 
money,  covering  all  the  possible  expenses 
he  could  have  incurred  on  Lord  Ravens- 
hilFs  account  was  paid  into  his  banker's  by 
the  Marquis. 

The  former  was  a  man  to  be  disturbed 
at  this  measure  on  the  part  of  Lord  Chil- 
lingworth  ;  and  he  immediately  drew  the 
money  out  in  bank  notes,  burned  them  to 
cinders,  and  then  sent  them  to  his  lordship, 
with  the  following  explanatory  lines : — 

"  The  enclosed  fragments  of  burnt 
paper,  are  notes  which  T  have  destroyed  to 
the  full  araouDt  of  the  sum  your  lordship 

was  pleased  to  pay  into  Messrs.  D "s 

firm  the  other  day.  Consider  me  paid  ; 
justly,  I  am  so,  since  I  liave  exercised  the 
right  you  gave  me  over  the  money  in  ques- 
tion.    My  mind    could   suggest   no  other 
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purpose  for  which  I  could  consent  to  re- 
ceive it  from  your  lordship." 

If  anything  could  have  increased  Lord 
Chillingworth's  growing  dislike  for  Mr. 
Winkelmann,  it  was  the  above  intelligence, 
couched  as  it  was  in  so  independent  a 
strain  ;  for,  haughty  in  spirit,  he  ill-brooked 
the  decided  rebuke  upon  his  pride  that  it 
expressed.  The  Marquis  had  never  loved 
his  son,  he  did  not  love  him  now,  and  con- 
sequently he  felt  no  shght  degree  of  dis- 
comfort when  he  stood  in  the  presence  of 
the  man  who  had  so  generously  and  kindly 
supplied  a  father's  place  to  the  neglected 
boy.  The  foregoing  epistle  then  angered 
his  lordship  much,  and  he  used  it  as  a 
plausible  means  of  shunning  an  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Winkelmann  ;  he  endeavoured  to 
consider  that  it  was  intended  to  convey  a 
direct  insult  to  him  ;  he  accordingly  did 
so,  and  gradually  he  entirely  relinquished 
the  idea    of   ever   seeing  that   gentleman 
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But  if  Mr.  Winkelmann  was,  greatly 
to  his  satisfaction,  exempted  from  the 
visits  of  the  Marquis,  he  had  every  month 
still  to  bear  a  ceremonious  interview  with 
the  latter's  wife,  who,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearances, made  it  a  point  to  call  upon 
hira  whenever  she  was  in  town,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  she  would 
always  condescend  to  do  so.  Lady  Chil- 
ling worth  thought  the  performance  of  this 
promise  a  part  of  her  duty,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  which  existed  between 
the  little  doctor  and  her  husband ;  she 
imagined  she  thus  retrieved  her  character 
as  a  mother,  and,  therefore,  bore  with  the 
most  exemplary  fortitude  the  ten  minutes' 
visit  she  bestowed  upon  the  worthy  man 
who  had  saved  her  child  from  misery — 
perhaps,  death. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Winkelmann  did  not 
feel  much  honoured  by  Lady  ChilHng- 
worth's  condescension  ;  he  saw  through  tlie 
superficial  kindness  she  expressed  for  her 
son,  pitied  Horace  from  his  very  heai-t,  and 
conceived   no    small     degree   of   aversion 
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against  his  mother.  Elegant,  beautiful,  and 
fascinating  as  the  latter  still  was,  in  his 
mind,  all  her  attractions  were  outweighed 
bj  the  past  and  present  conduct  towards 
his  former  iwotege. 

He  could  not  esteem  her,  he  cared  not 
for  her  rank,  and  would  have  rarely  seen 
her,  but  for  fear  his  incivility  in  that 
respect  might  increase  the  misunderstand- 
ing which  he  felt  yet  survived  between 
Lord  Ravenshill  and  his  parents :  Mr. 
Winkelmann  had  the  rare  charity  of  at 
times  taming  down  his  dislikes,  to  ensure 
some  advantage  to  his  neighbour,  though 
he  would  not  have  so  done  to  benefit  him- 
self. He  saw  Horace  continually,  and 
knowing  him  from  a  boy,  guessed  by  his 
very  manner  the  poor  comfort  he  met  with 
at  home  ;  and  from  the  moment  he  saw 
this,  he  half  regretted  the  hasty  letter  he 
had  written  to  the  Marquis,  because  from 
his  experience  in  the  world's  ways,  he 
knew  that  it  might  prejudice  him  against 
the  son  whose  mind  he  had  formed,  and 
thence  forward  in  some  measure  to  check 
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an  increasing  coldness,  which  he  perceived 
arising  between  the  ChiUingworths  and 
himself,  he  bore  her  Ladyship's  company 
with  the  same  admirable  politeness  and 
patience  that  she  did  his.  Life  is  a  capital 
farce  after  all  when  tlie  play  of  its  actors 
is  narrowly  watched. 

Lady  Florence  and  the  Dowager,  how- 
ever, were  viewed  in  a  different  light  by 
Mr.  Winkelmann  ;  they  called  frequently 
upon  him — old  Lady  Chillingworth  invited 
him  to  her  house,  and  though  with  a  sort 
of  sturdy  pride  inherent  in  his  nature  he 
never  availed  himself  of  her  kindness,  be- 
cause he  had  been  slighted  by  her  son,  he 
yet  spoke  of  her  and  of  her  grand-daughter 
wuth  delight  and  admiration,  and  Lord 
Ravenshill,  heard  with  pleasure  that  at  the 
hands  of  some  of  his  kindred,  his  old 
friend  and  benefactor  had  met  with  the 
consideration  he  deserved. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


A  boat  sent  forth  to  sail  alone, 

At  midnight  on  the  moonlight  sea, 

A  harp  whose  master-chord  is  gone, 

A  wounded  bird  which  hath  but  otfe 

Unbroken  wing  to  soar  upon 
Are  such  as  I  am  without  thee  ! 

Moore, 

I  did  not  know  till  she  was  lost 
How  much  she  was  belov'd  ! 

Miss  Landon. 


At  a  small,  insignificant  watering-place  on 
the  western  shores  of  England,  upon  a 
bright  evening  towards  the  end  of  April, 
just  as  the  sun  was  disappearing  beneath 
the  distant  horizon,  a  young  girl,  attired 
in  a  grey  flannel  shawl,  and    close  straw 
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bonnet,  stepped  from  a  mean-looking  house 
that  stood  near  the  somewhat  rude 
esplanade,  formed  upon  the  summit  of  a 
tolerably  elevated  sand  bank,  which 
separated  the  main  road  from  the  beach, 
and  descending  through  the  rushes  that 
covered  its  sides,  at  last  reached  an  old 
boat  left  on  the  sands,  perhaps,  for  the 
convenience  of  any  idle  or  tired  stroller 
-who  might  wish  for  a  resting-place  after  a 
long  day's  ramble.  Here  she  sat  down, 
and  patting  the  head  of  a  large  mastiff 
which  she  had  brought  thither  as  a  com- 
panion, bade  him  remain  quietly  at  her 
side.  The  dog  appeared  to  understand  his 
mistress,  and,  gently  crouching,  laid  his 
huge  head  upon  her  knee,  and  settled  him- 
self for  a  comfortable  dose.  Meanwhile 
the  young  girl  cast  up  a  gauze  veil  that 
partially  concealed  her  features,  untied  her 
bonnet,  and  pushing  back  the  smooth 
glossy  braids,  which  bound  her  fair  temples, 
leaned  forward  and  gazed  upon  the  scene 
before  her  with  a  quiet  thoughtful  look. 
The  view  on  which   she  thus  apparently 
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bestoNYed  her  attention  was  remarkable  for 
its  stillness  and  beauty  ;  around  and  before 
her  a  broad  belt  of  yellow  sand  yet  glitter- 
ing in  the  fading  sunbeams  lay  encircling 
a  small  headland  that  jutted  out  into  the 
sea,  and  sweUing  up  to  her  very  feet,  a 
wide  expanse  of  dark  green  water  rippled 
with  tiny  waves,  scintillated  in  some  parts 
like  an  undulating  sheet  of  gold.  Above, 
the  deep  blue  sky  was  spotted  with  bright 
pink  clouds,  and  near  the  waning  orb  of 
day  were  seen  a  few,  the  vivid  hues  of 
which  approached  almost  to  crimson  ;  and 
there,  too,  the  pure  and  cloudless  azure  of 
the  sky  assumed  a  glistening,  rosy  tint,  as 
if  the  reflection  of  a  ruby  was  shining 
through  the  radiance  of  a  sapphire.  Quietly 
the  pensive  eyes  of  the  young  girl  rested 
on  the  ocean  ;  but  her  thoughts  seemed 
not  to  fix  themselves  upon  it.  A  flitting 
shade  of  grief  ever  and  anon  passed  over 
her  fair,  calm  countenance,  tempered,  how- 
ever, at  times,  by  a  look  of  gentle,  yet 
firm  resolution  ;  for  something  in  her  dark 
eyes  as  they  lingered  on  the  waters  before 
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them  bespoke  a  trial  past,  sustained,  con- 
quered— a  spirit  that  had  suffered  pain,  but 
had  not  allowed  pain  to  vanquish  it. 

"  Annie,"  suddenly  said  a  voice  beside 
her,  and  the  dog  and  his  mistress  started 
from  their  repose,  and  looked  hurriedly  up- 
wards, "  Annie,"  continued  the  voice,  and 
the  voice  was  that  of  Lord  Arthur,  "  I 
have  found  you  at  last — Who  would  have 
thought  of  your  burying  yourself  in  this 
out  of  the  way  place  T 

There  was  a  bitter  sneer,  and  a  haughty 
smile  upon  the  countenance  of  his  Lord- 
ship as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  Annie, 
who  had  instantly  recognised  him,  though 
not  without  emotion,  glanced  hastily  at 
him  for  a  monent  or  two,  then  turned  to 
leave  the  beach.  But  he  quickly  guessed 
her  intention,  and  crossing  her  path,  so  as 
to  frustrate  it,  said  in  a  piqued  and  troubled 
voice — 

"  After  having  sought  you  as  diligently 
as  I  have  done,  surely  you  may  as  well 
grant  me  a  five  minutes'  interview.     You 
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shall  not  leave  the  sands  till  I  have  done 
speaking." 

Annie  Cummins  did  not  seem  much  an- 
gered at  this  rather  insolent  speech  of  his 
lordship's,  and  not  a  word  in  reply,  or  even 
a  change  of  countenance,  gave  noti<^  that 
she  heard  it ;  walking  on  in  silence  she 
only  endeavoured  to  pass  him  and  ascend 
the  bank  which  led  on  to  the  esplanade. 
This,  however,  she  was  prevented  doing  by 
his  hastily  overtaking  her. 

"  Annie,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  tone  and  manner  ;  "  your  coldness — 
your  pride,  will  drive  me  mad.  You  do  not 
know  what  has  happened — you  must  listen 
to  me  when  you  know  all." 

A  imie  moved  on. 

"You  will  leave  me^"  continued  Lord 
Arthur,  and  haughtily  drawing  back  a  step 
or  two,  he  measured  her  with  a  look  of 
scorn,  then  added,  with  a  hollow  laugh, 
"Perhaps  you  are  informed  of  the  change 
in  my  circumstances — of  my  brother's  being 
ahve  ?     You  were  acquainted  with  him,  I 
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now  remember  ;  you  knew  all,  no  doubt, 
even  when  we  last  met — and  so  prudery 
took  the  mask  of  virtue  to  strike  home  into 
the  heart  of  the  offender,  when — no,  no," 
subjoined  he,  hastily,  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
calm,  truthful  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance. ''  Annie,  do  not  heed  me — I  know 
not  what  I  am  saying — jealousy  and  love 
distract  me — and  yet — and  yet,  I  came 
here  to  throw  myself  on  your  compassion 
— came  here  with  humble  thoughts  enough 
— do  not,  by  your  coldness,  turn  them  to 
bitter,  proud  ones — that  is  not  virtue  that 
casts  utter  contempt  on  the  feehngs  of  a 
man,  however  deeply  he  may  have  ofiended 

you/' 

Annie,  for  a  short  time,  stood  still,  with 
an  expression  of  irresolution  upon  her  fea- 
tures ;  then  she  looked  up,  and  answered 
chillingly, 

"What  would  you  say  to  me.  Lord 
Ravenshill  1     I  am  listening/' 

The  calmness  of  her  voice  and  manner 
appeared  to   disconcert  his   lordship ;    he 
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moved  two  or  three  steps  from  her  with  a 
gesture  of  strong  impatience  —  carae  back 
again  and  once  more  gazed  at  her  placid 
countenance,  as  she  stood  facing  the  fading 
light  of  the  sun,  whose  crimson  beams  ap- 
peared to  throw  a  glow  of  glory  over  her 
whole  figure,  and  bathe  her  lustrous  eyes  and 
hair  in  aureole  light.  She  seemed  like 
some  fair  saint,  scarcely  touched  by  human 
passion — human  sin — so  purely  fair  was 
she,  and  Lord  Arthur,  as  if  bowing  to  the 
sweet  and  better  influence  her  gentle  pre- 
sence cast  over  his  mind,  addressed  her 
more  calmly,  although  more  earnestly,  than 
ho  had  ever  yet  done. 

"  I  know  you  have  loved  me,"  he  said, 
*' though  statue-like  as  you  stand  there, 
one  would  think  your  heart  as  cold  as  your 
words.  But  you  have  loved  me ;  that 
love,  too,  I  feel  has  been  as  true  as 
earthly  love  can  be — and  trusting  in  its 
truth,  though  I  have  sinned  against  it,  I 
come  to  test  its  strength  to  urge  you  once 
again    to   a   more    complete    forgiveness. 
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Surely  the  doom  you  last  spoke  is  not  irre- 
vocable— Annie,  if  ever  a  man  loved  truly 
I  do  now.'' 

She  glanced  up  into  his  face  for  a  moment 
— a  slight  flush  came  to  her  cheek — and 
she  answered  w4th  some  difficulty, 

"  You  never  understood  me — I  did  not 
understand  you  ;  I  thought  you  different  to 
what  you  are — this  is  a  useless  interview 
— my  answer  is  the  same  as  when  1  last 
saw  you." 

And  Annie  again  endeavoured  to  retreat 
from  the  sea-side,  but  Lord  Arthur  still  de- 
tained her. 

"  This  is  w^omanish,  Annie,"  said  he, 
"  mere  prudery  ;  if  you  have  ever  loved 
me,  as  I  now  love  you,  you  would  forgive 
me.  You  have  sufficiently  shown  your  dis- 
regard of  the  worldly  advantages  I  possess 
over  you  in  your  late  refusal ;  you  thought, 
perhaps,  that  would  not  shake  your  power 
over  my  heart — you  judged  rightly,  it  did 
not.  You  knew  me  better  than  I  knew 
myself— for  1  find  that  I  love  you  above 

VOL.    II.  L 
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all  earthly  things.  You  are  linked  with 
the  brightest  dreams  of  my  imagination, 
with  the  best  feelings  of  my  heart  ;  do  not 
then  lessen  my  faith  in  your  straightforward 
simplicity  of  character  by  feigning  an  aus- 
terity which,  if  you  love,  you  cannot  feel. 
Annie,  loving  me  as  in  past  times  I  know 
you  did  love  me,  you  must,  and  will,  forgive 
what  lias  happened — be  my  own,  and  lead 
me — for  vou  shall  lead  me — to  be  wiser, 
better  than  I  can  be  without  you,  Annie, 
this  will  be." 

"  No — never  T  returned  she,  and  her 
hitherto  placid  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  pain,  as,  with  a  considerable 
effort  to  speak,  she  turned  towards  him, 
"  listen  to  me  for  a  few  seconds,  my  lord, 
and  then  3^ou  will  understand  it  cannot 
come  to  pass.  It  is  better  to  explain — to 
tell  you  all,  so  that  there  may  be  no  fur- 
ther hope  on  yoiu-  part  of  changing  my 
determination,  I  loved  you,"  she  con- 
tinued more  falteringly — more  hurriedly — 
and  a  rich  crimson  glow  spread  itself  over 
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her  cheek  and  brow  ;  "■  I  loved  you — I  will 
not  S2iy  how  deeply — I  thought  you  true 
and  good — I  found  my  trust  deceived — " 

"  Not  utterly — not  utterly !"  interrupted 
Lord  Arthur,  '*  I  misunderstood  you  ;  had 
I  known  you  as  you  are,  I  would  never 
have  tempted  you  as  I  did/"' 

"  No,"  repKed  Annie,  more  hastily,  and 
with  a  deeper  flush  on  her  cheek  ;  '*  you 
would  have  only  spoken  to  a  weaker  girl — 
tempted  where  there  was  less  strength  of 
mind  to  resist  temptation — Heaven  for- 
give you !  And  is  it  to  one  who  could 
do  this,  that  you  ask  me  to  give  my  heart 
— to  swear  to  love  and  honour  ?  My  lord, 
if  1  had  not  put  faith  in  your  truth — if  I 
had  not  esteemed  you  for  the  good  which 
I  iraaoined  dwelt  within  you,  I  could  have 
loved  you,  but  with  a  worthless  love — a 
love  that  would  have  deserved  a  more  bit- 
ter and  more  painful  death  than  mine  has 
met  with  now.  Love  to  endure  for  long, 
must,  at  least,  believe  in  the  true  faith  of 
the  affection  it  seeks—  caii  J  bcheve  in 
L  2 
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yours  ?  Yours  which  would  have  betr.iyed 
me  had  I  been  weak  ?  Yours,  whose  every 
thought  and  feehng,  when  directed  towards 
me,  was  utterly  selfish  and  evil  ?  You  had 
no  mercy  on  the  heart  whose  best  feelings 
you  were  about  to  crush  with  pain,  or 
direct  towards  guilt ;  calmly,  day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour,  you  waited,  watched,  and 
tempted,  till,  in  the  strength  of  the  love 
you  had  awakened  within  me,  you  thought 
you  saw  your  triumph  ;  and  then — then 
the  words  were  spoken — love  crushed — hope 
blighted — pained  endured  in  the  heart  that 
was  knit  to  yours — strongly,  purely — the 
heart  which  had  prayed  for  your  happiness 
more  than  for  its  own — it  was  a  bitter  mo- 
ment— it  has  passed !" 

She  bent  down  her  head — turned  aside 
as  if  to  conceal  the  tears  that  were  trick- 
ling down  her  cheeks,  then  mur- 
mured in  a  fainter  aud  more  suppressed 
voice, 

"  Such  as  you  were  I  loved  you — 
loved    you  more  than  hfe  ;    but    now— if 
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love  yet  lingers  within  me — it  shall  be  soon 
— soon  conquered/' 

There  was  a  short  pause,  and  pre-occu- 
pied  with  the  painful  thoughts  which  op- 
pressed her,  Annie  did  not  think  at  that 
raoment  of  leaving  the  beach.  With  her 
face  half  covered  by  her  little  hand  pressed 
heavily  upon  it,  she  stood  near  Lord 
Arthur,  as  if  absorbed  in  grief;  while  he, 
bending  his  eyes  upon  her  partially  con- 
cealed countenance,  over  which  he  could 
distinctly  see  the  large  tears  falling,  also 
remained  silent  and  motionless.  A  strange, 
wavering  sort  of  expression  sat  upon  his 
countenance ;  yet  not  a  trace  of  pride  ; 
the  large  blue  eyes  had  a  fixed  and  anxious 
look  within  them,  his  brow  was  slightly 
contracted,  his  cheek  unusually  pale, 
though  but  a  moment  before  it  had  flushed 
deeply  at  Annie's  words.  Suddenly  he 
approached  her. 

"  Love  yet  lingers  with  you/'  he  asked, 
ill  a  hurried  and  faltering  voice,  "Annie,  do 
not  utterly  crush  it,  even  though  you  should 
never  speak  to  me  again.     You  hold  me 
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in  contempt  1  I  deserve  it ;  but  not  to 
the  very  full.  Many  and  many  a  time 
your  innocence  turned  me  from  my  purpose, 
many  and  many  a  time  have  1  sworn  within 
myself  never  to  see  you  again.  Annie, 
the  world  thinks  hghtly  of  these  things, 
and  I  have  lived  in  the  world;  yet  though 
living  in  it,  its  chains  have  not  entirely 
shackled  me,  and  at  times  a  better 
feeling  come  upon  me — you  have  awa- 
kened it  now.  You  can  make  me  what 
you  will — guide  me  to  what  you  will — do 
not  forsal^e  me  when  all  forsake  me — 
fortune,  title,  friends.^' — 

"  Lord  Ravenshill,"  said  Annie,  and  she 
raised  her  hand  w^ith  a  gesture  of  entreaty, 
as  if  to  bid  him  once  more  be  silent. 

"  No,  not  Lord  Eavenshill,"  he  replied, 
"  do  not  call  me  by  that  name — it  is  no 
longer  mine.  A  brother,  an  elder  brother 
of  mine,  long  supposed  to  be  dead,  within 
these  three  or  four  weeks  has  been  found 
to  be  alive- — I  am  but  a  younger  son  now, 
and  as  such,  I  am  humbled  enough.  But," 
he  continued,  *'  still  you  may  be  my  wife, 
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Annie — though  fortune  has  forsaken  me 
she  has  not  left  me  completely  batikrupt. 
Then  be  mine  ;  you  aione  can  save  me  from 
the  abyss  that  is  op^^ning  in  ray  path — an 
abyss  of  ill  directed  pursuits,  stormy  pas- 
sions, bitter  hatred  ;  your  influence  alone 
can  make  me  shun  it  ;  when  my  home  is 
yours,  peace  will  dwell  there — a  holy  heart 
shall  purify  an  erring  one — the  wife  shall 
save  the  husband  Annie,  be  mine  !  you, 
and  you  alone  have  wakened  all  my  wor- 
thier feelings,  taught  me  to  trust  in,  and 
to  cherish  them — will  you  notl  Would  you 
know  the  heart  I  thus  offer  for  your  guid- 
ance ?  It  is  not  wholly  bad  ;  anger  is  there 
— hatred  towards  a  brother  who  has  de- 
ceived, insulted  it  ;  pride  and  folly  ;  but  let 
the  smiles  of  your  love  dwell  within  it,  and 
its  worst  passions  will  vanish.  Do  not  send 
me  back  into  the  world  without  one  single 
hope — that  will  doom  me  to  despair. — I 
have  loved  none  so  much  as  you.  Do  I  not 
speak  humbly  enough  1  I  know  my  fault 
is  hard  to  be  forgiven— what  humiliation 
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will  suffice  to  efface  its  remembrance  1 
how  shall  I  plead  to  earn  one  hope  V 

And  Lord  Arthur  bent  down  before  the 
fair  being  whom  his  wayward  heart  now 
worshipped  with  increasing  love,  and  gazed 
up  into  her  exquisite  countenance  with 
a  passionate  look  of  entreaty  and  love. 

"•  Plead  V  echoed  Annie,  rising  hurriedly 
from  her  seat  half  blinded  by  her  tears, 
"  Oh !  not  thus,  not  thus.  Do  not  kneel 
to  me,  Lord  Ravenshill,  it  is  useless — weak 
and  frail  as  1  am,  I  cannot  guide  you 
to  good  ;  stand  by  your  own  strength  and 
Heaven  protect  you.  I  cannot  be  your  wife 
— not  because  I  do  not  forgive,  for  long, 
long  since  I  have  forgiven  ;  but  because  this 
earnestness  on  your  part  is  only  the  passion 
of  the  moment ;  error  and  habit  will  soon 
come  back  in  full  force — lately  I  have  heard 
much  of  you,  and  the  last  dream  of  your 
former  self  has  passed  away  from  my  mind. 
Hate  1  hate  your  brother,  who  has  so  long 
borne  shame,  and  disgrace,  and  pain,  did 
you  say  1  God  forgive  you  !  I  know  him, 
I  know  eyerj  thing  respecting  him  and 
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you  ;  believe  me  he  is  not  what  you  think 
him.  Lord  Ravenshill,  is  it  I  who  could 
teach  you  better  things  ?  If  you  know 
what  is  right,  feel  what  is  right,  Heaven 
forgive  you  if  you  do  not  strive  to  do  it. 
It  is  God  w^ho  must  teach  you.  Knowingly 
to  link  my  fate  with  yours,  while  feeling  I 
could  neither  respect  nor  honour  you,  w^ould 
be  guilt  in  ray  mind." 

Lord  Arthur  rose  from  his  kneeling  pos- 
ture, rose  with  a  darkening  brow,  and  light- 
ning flash  in  the  bright  blue  eye,  and  looked 
at  her  with  a  glance  of  suspicious  astonish- 
ment. 

*'  You  know  all,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  surprise  and  anger,  "  yet  you  left 

D long  before  that  happened.     Who 

told  you  of  it,  Annie  ?  Did  he  ?  You 
knew  him,  you  knew  him — yet  how^  could 
that  be  r 

And  he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
rivetted  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  sudden 
glance  of  searching  enquiry,  till  her  colour 
heightened,  an  d  she  turned  away  from  him 
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with  a  look  of  trouble  and  confusion.  A 
long  minute  passed — another,  and  another, 
and  the  brow  and  cheek  of  Lord  Arthur 
became  each  instant  more  lividly  white, 
while  the  clear  blue  of  his  eye  seemed  to 
deepen  in  its  hue,  and  to  sparkle  brightly 
with  a  flashing  increase  of  light  ;  his  lips, 
too^  quivered  for  a  moment  ere  he  spoke, 
then  in  a  cold,  ironical  tone  of  voice  he 
addressed  her. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "I entreat  jour  par- 
don if  the  question  is  an  embarrassing  one  ;  1 
forgot  that  when  we  last  met,  you  told  me  you 
intended  to  consider  all  intimacy  between 
us  at  an  end,  and  that  in  consequence,  you 
were  free  to  bestow  the  heart  I  had  hurt 
so  deeply,  upon  another — even  though  that 
other  were  your  last  lover's  brother.  I 
read  your  riddle  clearly,  most  scrupulous 
Annie ;  the  long  continued  visits  of  the 
much  respected  Dr.  Eeckford  were  not  en- 
couraged without  an  ulterior  end  in  view." 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  just  as  a  quick 
bright  colour  came  to  Annie's  face,  and 
while  he  Avatched  it  increase,  a  sharp  sneer- 
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ing  smile,  hardened  down  upon  the  out- 
lines of  his,  and  he  continued  :  "  Truly,  my 
pretty  puritan,  it  was  great  wisdom  to  have 
another  lover  in  reserve,  in  case  the 
first  should  disappoint  you  in  his  tinsel 
titles  or  his  gold.  Yet,  fair  Annie,  it  w^as 
not  to  such  wisdom,  such  virtue,  that  I  bent 
the  knee  a  short  while  back  ;  so  high  a 
standard  of  moral  excellence  is  far  above 
my  approbation  or  praise ;  the  amiable 
heir  of  Chillingworth  alone  can  prize  it  at 
its  worth.  Your  matrimonial  tackle  has 
been  well  thrown  ;  for  if  it  first  chanced  to 
light  upon  the  painted  shadow  of  its  ^vej, 
it  soon  ghbly  slipped  off  to  the  more  sub- 
stantial reality.  Such  dexterity  for  intrigue 
is  to  be  marvelled  at  and  admired,  because 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  palace  than 
the  cottage  ;  but  lo  1  the  gifts  of  genius 
lighten  every  where — sweet  sister,  I  wish 
you  joy  1" 

Her  frame  trembling  with  the  anger 
Lord  Arthur's  words  awakened  within  her, 
Annie  Cummins  stood  listening  in  wonder- 
ing surprise.     Over  her  usually  pale  face  a 
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crimson  blush  of  vivid  hue  almost  every 
instant  alternately  faded  and  returned  ;  a 
bright  look  of  indignation  shone  within  her 
dark,  lustrous  eyes  ;  but  as  if  the  strength 
of  her  agitation  had  rendered  her  speech- 
less, she  remained  utterly  silent  for  a  few 
minutes.  Suddenly  she  turned  towards 
him,  her  eyes  assumed  a  quick,  flashing, 
unsteady  light,  her  little  hands  clasped  to- 
gether as  they  happened  to  be,  literally 
shook  with  emotion,  and  she  was  about  to 
speak  the  burning  sense  of  anger  she  felt, 
when,  by  a  strong  effort  of  self-control  she 
staid  some  words  that  were  trembhng  on 
her  lips,  till  the  cheeks  became  death-like 
in  their  whiteness,  excepting  where  a  small, 
deep  hectic  spot  on  each  side  seemed 
scorched  into  the  clear,  soft  skin,  and,  as 
the  hues  of  the  features  settled  into  com- 
posure, in  a  quick,  hollow  voice,  she 
answered  him. 

"  You  have  trampled  down  all  good  feel- 
ings w^ithin  your  own  heart,"  she  said, 
"  you  have  outraged  those  in  mine  ;  3^ou 
have  spoken  that  which  you  do  not  beUeve 
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— cannot  prove — never  will !  Shame  be 
on  the  mind  that  can  think  as  yours  has 
done,  on  the  tongue  that  can  speak  as 
yours  has  spoken  ;  let  your  own  heart  pass 
its  sentence  upon  you — Lord  llavenshill,  I 
would  have  you  suffer  me  to  leave  the 
beach/' 

Lord  Arthur  looked  at  the  beautiful  and 
indignant  countenance  turned  towards 
him,  met  the  full,  brilliant  eyes  that  flashed 
a  look  of  contempt  and  aversion  upon  him  ; 
and  suddenly  and  deeply  he  felt  what  he 
had  done  ;  cursed  the  vile  jealousy  he  had 
listened  to  ;  and  while  his  heart  overflowed 
wdth  w^ayward  remorse  he  once  more  ad- 
dressed her. 

"  Call  me  a  fool,  Annie,  a  madman,"  he 
said,  "  what  you  will,  only  do  not  quit  me 
yet — not  while  hatred  and  scorn  are  dis- 
pelling the  last  trace  of  kindness  in  your 
voice  and  manner." 

But  gathering  up  her  sylph -like  figure 
into  an  exquisite  expression  of  woman-hke 
dignity,  she   only  reiterated  her  wdsh  to 
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leave  the  sands ;  still,  however,  he  detained 
her. 

"  Hear  me,  for  one  moment,"  he  said, 
eagerly,  "  Annie,  I  do  not  ask  your  pardon, 
J  dare  not ;  yet,  in  mercy's  sake,  feign 
that  you  do  not  hate  me,  even  if  you  do. 
Urge  not  a  despairing  man  to  madness  ; 
tell  me,  at  least,  that  all  I  said  a  few  mo- 
ments since,  will  in  years  to  come  be  re- 
membered as  the  wild  results  of  a  passion 
•which  knew  of  no  control,  grew  from  much 
evil,  and  yet  in  the  end  proved  true  ;  for 
on  my  soul,  on  my  honour,  Annie,  I  love 
you  now  as  truly  as  ever  man  loved.  Be- 
lieve in  ray  love  ;  T  do  not  ask  you  to  re- 
ceive it,  or  to  forgive  its  past  excesses, 
only  say  you  will  credit  its  truth,  and 
that  shall  soften  the  utter  misery  of  its 
future  existence,  though  it  may  not  rouse 
it  from  its  hopelessness.  Say  this,  Annie — 
you  do  not  speak — you  turn  away — have 
you  no  pity  1  can  you  not  feel  for  me  i 
Think  that  I  am  deprived  of  all  I  once 
thought  mine—  of  wealth,  honour — of  you, 
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who  I  deemed  uiy  anchor  agamst  all  evil. 
I  know  your  goodness  now,  and  knowing 
it,  feel  what  I  have  lost,  and  what  I  have 
earned.  I  bartered  against  innocence  and 
truth — jealously  reviled  them,  and  lost  the 
prize  1  had  sought  as  mine  ;  lost  it  when 
I  knew  its  worth,  and  would  not  have 
sulhed  its  purity  ;  and,  Annie,  i  have 
earned  your  contempt.  Is  not  that  punish- 
ment enough  1  I  stand  alone  upon  the 
brink  of  a  dark  gulf;  and  one,  one  whom 
I  worshipped  as  the  light  which  would  se- 
curely guide  me  across  its  depths,  has  fled 
from  its  overshadowed  heaven.  Heart  and 
mind  alike  neglected  or  misused,  tell  me  I 
am  weak  where  I  should  be  strong  ;  hope 
may  whisper  that  good  may  be  achieved,  but 
the  voice  of  evil  also  speaks,  and  it  bids  me 
despair.  Annie,  it  is  you  who  have  doomed 
me  to  listen  to  it  alone,  without  a  guide,  a 
hope,  a  recompence ;  chosen  for  this  trial, 
every  hope  of  life  tracked  to  death,  have 
you  no  pity  in  your  woman's  heart  to  give 
me  1     1  ask  for  nothing  more." 
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He  looked  at  ber  for  a  moment ;  words 
were  quivering  on  her  parted  lips ;  her 
complexion  blanched  each  second  more  and 
more ;  she  leaned  against  the  bank  near 
which  she  stood,  and  her  blue  veined  eye- 
lids closed  over  a  gush  of  tears. 

"  This,  this  is  pain — oh  !  far  exceeding 
past  pain,"  he  heard  her  murmur,  "  he  does 
not  know — cannot  tell  that  I  would  give — 
save — Lord  Ravenshill,"  she  added,  more 
quickly  "  quit  me — I  cannot  hear  you  longer 
• — I  have  loved  too  well." 

"  Too  well,"  repeated  he,  "  Annie,  say 
that  word  again,  for  it  seems  to  tell  me  I 
am  yet  loved — too  well  I' 

She  rose,  she  stepped  a  few  paces  for- 
ward on  the  darkening  beach,  and  long, 
low  sobs  passed  from  between  her  half 
closed  lips  ;  she  had  had  her  heart  wounded, 
her  purest  feelings  insulted,  and  indignation 
had  at  first  kept  pace  with  grief;  but 
when  she  heard  his  latter  words,  saw  the 
struggle  in  his  wayward  spirit,  and  thought 
upon  the  chances  of  his  future  life,  the 
clinging   yearnings  of  the   woman's   love 
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revived,  and  her  heart  throbbed  with  ten- 
derness. She  turned  and  looked  at  hira 
fixedly  for  some  minutes  with  that  pale 
face  of  hers,  till  a  bright,  earnest  look 
gathered  upon  it  ;  her  dark  searcliing  eyes 
gazed  into  the  depths  of  his,  the  tears  dried 
upon  her  cheeks,  and  no  fresh  tears  fell, 
and  sunlike  in  its  radiant  beauty  did  her 
countenance  become  as  she  thus  stood,  for 
secret  hope  reKt  the  torch  of  love  within  her 
heart.  The  woman  hopes  where  hope 
seems  vain,  she  strives  where  strife  appears 
useless,  and  amidst  a  darkness  that,  to  man, 
would  appear  impenetrable,  she  will  un- 
erringly approach  the  shrine  he  fails  to 
find,  and  kindle  the  sacred  fire  his  less 
sure  touch  would  extino;uish.  Never  vet 
has  the  eye  of  man  read  the  language  of 
his  own  heart  as  correctly  as  woman  has 
done,  when  written  in  the  characters  of 
that  knowledge  her  own  mind  is  familiar 
with,  and  if  in  some  of  the  loftier  aspi- 
rations of  his  nature,  she  fails  to  understand 
or  to  act  rightly  upon  them,  it  is  because 
her  mind  has  been  unwisely  narrowed,  her 
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vision  limited  by  the  force  of  custom. 
Hers  ought  to  be  the  noiseless  yet  enlarged 
power  of  thought,  which  in  the  home  in- 
fluence where  she  is  pre-eminent  would 
exert  itself  to  estabhsh  the  finer  and  more 
exquisite  principles  of  morality  over  those 
of  expediency,  pleasure,  or  worldly  wise 
convenience,  establish  them  upon  the  basis 
of  reason  as  well  as  of  feeling;  but  to  do 
this,  she  must  understand  what  reason  and 
knowledge  are.  Imperfectly  as  Annie 
might  have  been  educated,  still  she  had 
conquered  something  of  life's  better  wisdom 
for  herself,  and  as  the  long  cherished 
dreams  of  her  past  love  re-visited  her, 
faintly,  perchance,  but  truthfully,  that  wis- 
dom spoke. 

"  Too  well !"  she  repeated  at  length,  in 
a  low  faltering  voice,  which  soon,  however, 
became  richer  and  clearer  as  each  moment 
flew  by,  "  too  well  ?  no,  not  too  well  if 
that  love,  strong  as  it  was,  has  yet  suffi- 
cient power  over  jou  to  make  you  seek 
what  you  have  hitherto  shunned — the 
ways  of  truth.     Not  too  w^ell  if  you  will  be 
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that  which  I  once  thought  you  were,  and 
be  it  ere  you  again  claim  my  love  as  yours. 
At  present  to  become  your  wife  would  be 
dooming  both  yourself  and  me  to  misery  ; 
for  I  do  not  honour,  nor  put  faith  in  you, 
and  my  efforts  therefore  to  save  you,  the 
efforts  of  a  frail  being  like  yourself,  were  I 
presumptuously  to  unite  myself  to  you 
with  that  hope  would  prove  vain  ones.  If 
you  do  love  me  as  you  say  you  do.  Lord 
Ravenshill,  now  rise  above  your  former 
self,  and  be  w^hat  you  can  be — the  great 
and  the  good  ;  teach  my  heart  again  to 
cling  to  yours,  hopingly,  trustingly,  and 
let  your  name  be  encircled  by  the  praises 
of  the  just,  the  love  of  the  good— I  will 
not  then  say  I  have  loved  too  well." 

"  Annie,  my  own  Annie  !"  Lord  Arthur 
almost  breathlessly  exclaimed,  while  as  if 
scarcely  heeding  him,  as  if  intent  upon 
pursuing  the  train  of  her  own  reflections, 
Annie  continued  to  speak. 

'•  Ahke  you  have  neglected  the  best 
feelings  of  your  heart,  and  the  talents 
Heaven  has  given    you — yes,   even  your 
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eminent  abilities,  which  even  a  man's  own 
vanity  might  have  taught  you  to  exert, 
you  have  but  fitfully  attended  to.  But 
now  unite  them  both  in  strong  endeavour 
towards  the  right  ;  you  can  do  so — every 
one  ought  to  do  so.  Well  as  it  is  to 
purify  the  heart,  it  is  also  well  to  enlighten 
the  understanding — for  when  the  under- 
standing has  mastered  greater  breadth,  the 
heart  can  fulfil  wider  good.  On  our  death- 
beds, think  you  that  it  will  be  accounted 
no  sin  to  have  left  the  brilliant  abilities 
which  many  of  us  have  uncultivated  1 
Assuredly  it  will,  since,  if  the  mind,  made 
as  it  is  in  the  likeness  of  a  higher  Intel- 
ligence, suffers  itself  to  remain  a  partial 
blank,  it  curtails  its  powers  of  doing  good, 
and  deadens  the  reflected  image  of  the 
Mighty  One  within  it.  And  what  has  your 
life  been,  my  lord  ? — I  have,  of  late,  traced 
it  backwards  with  a  saddened  heart — I 
know  more  of  it  than  you  imagine  I  do, 
from  a  source  I  may  one  day  disclose 
to  you  ;  but  not  now  —  it  has  been  ,a 
life  of    brilliant    fragments,    debased    by 
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the  pursuit  of  idle  pleasures,  unsteady 
even  in  its  endeavours  after  knowledge, 
which  still  it  loves.  And  yet,  God  of 
Heaven !  being  sach  as  I  believe  it  to  be, 
surelj^  at  times,  the  closed  pinions  of  the 
imprisoned  soul  must  have  striven  to  stretch 
themselves  towards  the  living  light  of 
truth  ;  you  must  have  thought  you  could 
have  been  better  than  you  were  had  you 
dared  to  obey  its  urgings.  Obey  them 
now — strive  after  that  which  is  good  and 
great — trample  down  fear,  and  sloth,  and 
idle  shame,  and  rise,  as  you  can  rise, 
superior  to  the  past.  Seek  what  career 
you  will — the  career  of  public  life,  or  one 
more  quiet,  still  you  can  be  great— great 
in  that  energy  of  soul  which  conquers  all 
tilings  to  itself — great,  not  in  the  vain 
applause  of  the  world — not  in  the  fleeting 
lustre  of  a  name,  but  in  God's  eye — in  his 
eye  which  sees  the  strength  of  each  effort 
made  towards  good — reads  every  pang  that 
we  sustain,  bear,  or  crush,  and  then.  Lord 
liavenshill,  when  this  has  come  to  pass, 
seek  me,  and  if  I  am   worthy  of  you — 
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the  prize  you  now  strive  for,  does  not,  in 
that  glorious  future,  seem  a  poor  one,  then 
in  faith,  love,  truth,  m}^  heart  shall  cling  to 
yours — be  your  own/* 

And  Annie  turned  towards  Lord  Arthur 
to  watch  the  impression  her  words  made 
upon  him.  She  saw  him  leaning  upon  a 
rugged  shelf  of  the  sand,  near  which  they 
were,  his  face  half  covered  by  his  arm — his 
brow  bent  downwards — his  hand  passed 
heavily  upon  his  closed  eyes  ;  yet  she 
perceived  that  he  was  listening — thought 
that  he  was  wavering,  and  continued,  but 
in  a  trembling,  more  agitated  voice, 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,  Lord  Ravenshill,  that 
my  own  happiness  depends  upon  the  success 
of  this  fair  dream  ?  shall  I  ask  you  to 
realise  it  as  the  brightest  hope  of  my  ex- 
istence— the  only  hope  since  I  cannot  love 
again— since  1  have  loved  but  you.  Will 
you  not  do  this'?"  she  added, lifting  her  dark, 
lustrous,  holy  eyes  to  his  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  half  anguished  entreaty  ;  *'  I 
will  hope — I  will  pray  it  may  so  be — and 
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you,  who  profess  to  love  me,  will  you  not 
listen  to  my  prayer  V 

"  Listen  to  it  V  repeated  Lord  Arthur, 
and  as  he  raised  his  head,  she  saw  his  cheek 
was  tear-stained,  and  his  brow  damp, 
"  listen  to  it  V  he  repeated,  as  he  glanced 
towards  her,  "  shall  death — evil — anything 
ever  make  me  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  it  now'?" 

And   a  glow  of  happiness  passed  over 
Annie's    countenance,    as   for  a  time    she 
listened  to  the  reiterated  assurances  of  her 
lover's  faith,  and  his  promised  exertions  to 
attain  the  life  pointed  out  to  him  ;    but 
suddenly  that  light  seemed  to  fade  from 
her  features,  and  a  deadly  pallor  overspread 
them.     She  stepped  backwards  from  Lord 
Arthur's   side ;    a  slight  shudder  thrilled 
her  frame — a    momentary   hesitation   ap- 
peared in  her  manner,  and  she  again  turned 
towards    him  ;    yet   stretched    forth    her 
hand,  and  motioned  him  back,  as  with  an 
anxious  look,   occasioned  b}^  her  singular 
agitation,  he  approached  her. 

"  Is  theie  one,"  sher  at  length  said,  in  a 
low  faltering  voice,  "  Is  there  one,  Lord 
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Ravenshill,  whom — in  an  earlier  time — you 
deceived  for  the  same  purpose  as  you 
deceived  me  1  who  was  good  and  happy 
ere  you  tempted  her  to  evil — who  may  be 
even  now  mourning  past  hours  of  innocence'? 
If  there  is,  then  wend  on  your  world's- worn 
way  without  me — I  will  not  tread  on  to 
happiness  upon  another's  shame  !" 

And  as  rigid,  pale,  and  motionless,  as  a 
chiselled  e&igy  on  a  tomb,  as  if  she  had 
nerved  herself  impassably  to  bear  the 
bitterest  trial  she  could  bear,  she  awaited 
his  answer. 

He  came  up  to  her  ;  he  looked  earnestly 
into  her  face. 

*'  No,  Annie,"  he  said,  "  there  is  not. 
Sins  deep,  and  many,  have  soiled  both 
my  spirit  and  heart  ;  but  never  was  I 
tempted  to  such  treachery  till  1  saw  you. 
By  the  Heaven  under  which  we  both  stand 
— by  the  God,  whose  presence  reigns 
supreme  there,  I  swear  it.  Annie,  believe 
me  r 

She  did  believe  him  ;  and  her  perfect 
and  glorious  features — for  they  were  glo- 
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rious  in  their  beauty — became  life-like 
again  ;  and  the  minutes  fled  away,  laden 
with  happiness. 

Then  came  the  moment  of  parting ;  a 
light  appeared  in  the  parlour  window  of  the 
house,  from  which  Annie  had  issued  for 
her  stroll  on  the  beach  ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  saw  it,  the  young  lady  turned  to  Lord 
Arthur,  and  bade  him  farewell,  saying  that 
her  father  had  returned  from  his  evening 
walk,  and  would  require  her  presence. 
Eagerly  his  lordship  asked  her  where  he 
should  again  see  her  :  sadly  she  looked 
towards  the  setting  sun — sadly  she  glanced 
over  the  dark  blue  waters. 

''  See  me  '?"  she  said,  "  you  must  not  see 
me  again  till  the  dream  my  happiness  is 
built  on  is  accomplished." 

Lord  Arthur  started,  as  he  heard  her 
words,  and  repeated  them. 

"  No,  not  again,"  she  said,  ''  not  till  the 
day  comes  in  which  you  can  claim  me  as 
your  own.  I  dare  not  see  you  till  then — 
long  though  the  time  may  be.     Do  not  ask 

VOL.    II.  M 
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me  why  I  may  not,  for  I  cannot  tell  you  ; 
but  ever  firmly  believe  in  my  faith  and 
love,  and  I  will  explain  all  in  time.  My 
lord,  knowing  me  as  you  do,  you  must  be- 
lieve in  my  love.  I,  on  the  contrary,  have 
much  reason  to  doubt  yours ;  therefore,  the 
separation  will  scarcely  be  so  bitter  for 
you,  as  for  me.  My  heart  will  be  doomed 
to  dread  lest  yours  should  fail  you  in  the 
future  you  would  compass — yet  we  must 
part.'' 

"  No,  no,  Annie,"  returned  Lord  Arthur, 
sadly — '  see  me,  strengthen  me  to  pursue 
the  path  I  would  now  tread — why  attach 
so  bitter  a  trial  to  my  change  of  life  '^^ 

Annie  fixed  her  dark,  serious  eyes  upon 
his  face — 

"  Because  I  will  not  wed  with  one  who 
cannot  stand  by  his  own  strength,  who, 
in  an  hour  of  trial,  must  needs  have  my 
voice  to  urge  him  to  the  right,  and  who, 
perhaps,  in  my  own  moments  of  weakness, 
would  be  weaker  than  myself  He  whom 
I  love  and  wed,  must  have  some  measure 
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of  self-dependance  ;  or  how  could  I  pay 
him  that  loving  reverence  which  a  woman, 
if  she  truly  loves,  ever  pays  her  hus- 
band r 

''Reverence?  to  me'?"  repeated  Lord 
Arthur,  sadly  ;  "  it  is  an  idle  thing  to 
speak  of  that — ah  !  Annie,  to  my  dying 
day,  I  must  love  and  reverence  you." 

"  Idle,"  she  answered,  ''  call  you  it  idle, 
my  lord  ?  it  is  on  that  reverence  of  love  I 
found  my  hope  of  happiness.  As  you  know 
that  I,  though  faulty  and  weak,  as  all 
human  creatures  are,  yet  strive  to  do  well, 
and  for  that  endeavour  revere  me,  so,  for 
the  like  efforts,  I  would  revere  you.  Judge 
rightly  of  me,  my  lord  ;  I  am  not  one  who 
woul  d  take  the  reins  of  government  in  ray  o  wn 
hands ;  I  would  only  teach  you  to  strengthen 
them  in  yours — judge  wisely  of  me,  and 
know,  I  will  not  be  your  wife,  if,  as  such, 
you,  in  justice,  must  descend  from  your 
superiority  to  worship  mine.  No,  I  would 
be  your  wife,  to  love  and  honour  you  ;  to 
follow  with  the  mind  as  well  as  with  the 
M  2 
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heart  the  exertions  of  yours,  not  unwisely 
to  meddle  with,  or  encroach  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  its  plans,  but  to  understand  the 
spirit  to  which  mine,  through  life,  as  I 
hope  through  eternity,  will  be  Hnked,  so 
that  when  that  spirit  tires  with  its  efforts, 
for  a  moment,  breaks  down  beneath  the 
burden  of  its  labour,  as  all  human  spirits 
must,  I,  feeling  all  it  has  suffered,  and  all 
it  has  sought,  may  know  how  to  heal  the 
Avounds  it  has  received,  with  the  rich  love 
that  true  esteem,  and  glorious  admiration 
give,  till  it  soars  once  again  unhurt  in  its  full 
strength.  Once  more  then  I  bid  you  be 
yourself,  distance  my  warmest  hopes,  and 
bid  her,  who  now  reproaches,  turn  and 
praise  you." 

She  paused,  for  a  moment,  and  as  she 
paused,  the  brilliant  beauty  of  her  counte- 
nance seemed  to  fade,  and  bowing  her 
head  in  very  humbleness  before  him,  in  a 
lower  tone,  she  added — 

"  Pardon  me,  if,  while  thus  speaking  of 
you,  your  mind,  measuring  mine,  tells  you 
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that  yours  is  the  superior  of  the  two — I 
feel  it  is  so  ;  I  know  that,  at  times,  exerted 
to  the  full,  it  has  distanced  in  those  fitful 
efforts  many  and  many  a  brilliant  one  ; 
but  even  as  we  see  specks  upon  the  sun, 
although  we  cannot  frame  a  light  as  glori- 
ous, so  mine,  though  the  lesser  intelligence, 
knows  w^here  yours  falls  short,  and  marks 
the  shame  of  its  supineness  ;  for  it  is  a 
shame  not  to  exert  our  better  feelings  and 
intellectual  powers  to  their  full  stretch,  and 
that  shame  clings  to  you !" 

She  staid  in  her  eloquent  speech,  for  a 
moment,  then  hastily  said  — 

"  And  now  let  us  part,  my  lord,  let  us 
part — though  years  may  pass  before  we 
meet  again,  still  my  faith  will  ever  be 
yours." 

"  Years  !"  said  Lord  Arthur,  mournfully  ; 
"for  how  long  then  must  my  trial  en- 
dure r 

"  Chuse  the  time  yourself,"  she  an- 
swered, sadly,  "  judge  truly  in  what 
period   you    will    be   able  to  make  head 
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against  your  own  waywardness — and  judge 
not  hastily." 

His  lordship  did  not  immediately  speak  ; 
gazing  at  her  with  a  fixed,  earnest  look, 
that  soon  became  intensely  sad — 

"  Annie,"  at  length,  he  said,  "  it  is  a  hard 
trial ;  a  thousand  things  may  chance  to 
separate  us  for  erer,  even  though  we  may 
continue  to  love  each  other.  What  would 
you  have  me  say '?  one  year  V' 

But  Annie  gave  no  sign  of  assent,  and 
Lord  Arthur,  added — 

"  Two  r 

And  Annie  bowed  her  head. 

"  Two  V  he  repeated  ;  "  Annie,  Annie, 
the  time  is  long — your  will  is  too  severe." 

She  turned  away. 

"  Nay,''  he  said,  ''  do  not  turn  from  me 
— I  do  not  shun  the  trial ;  it  is  the  separa- 
tion, the  bitter  separation  that  I  fear.  May 
I  not  see  you,  once,  but  once  during  that 
long  period  of  probation  ?" 

But  sadly  enough  she  answered — 

-  No." 
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"  And  where  shall  I  find  you  when  I 
come  to  claim  you  as  my  own  1  here  V* 

"  No,"  she  replied,  fixing  her  dark  eyes 
inquiringly  upon  his  face,  "  not  here.  I 
will  tell  you  where  I  am  when  that  time 
comes." 

"  Will  you  not  let  me  know  the  home  of 
her  towards  whom  all  my  heart's  devotion 
must  ever  tend  ?" 

"  I  may  not,"  answered  Annie,  hurriedly, 
"  My  lord,  adieu.  Promise  me  that  3^ou 
will  strive  to  realize  the  future  as  my  hopes 
and  heart  have  painted  it;  promise,  oh! 
promise  quickly — for  see  in  the  window  of 
yonder  house  my  father's  light  is  placed, 
and  I  must  now  leave  you  to  go  to  him. 
Lord  Ravenshill,  you  do  not  answer — one 
word  before  I  go !" 

And  gazing  at  Lord  Arthur,  who  re- 
mained silent  and  motionless,  the  fair  cheek 
of  Annie  grew  pale  with  doubt  as  she 
waited  for  his  reply,  till  suddenly  ap- 
proaching her — 

"Annie,"  he  said,  in  a  half  choked  voice, 
"  if  you  are  true  in  these  promises,  these 
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hopes  you  have  held  out  to  me,  once  be- 
fore I  go — as  my  destined  wife,  clasped  to 
my  heart,  take  the  promise  you  require." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his ;  she  read  in 
them  the  changed,  but  now  unchangeable 
character  of  the  love  he  felt,  and  the  passive 
hand  she  had  seemed  to  hold  out  to  him,  and 
which  he  had  merely  pressed  to  his  lips, 
fell  powerless  by  her  side,  in  the  next  mo- 
ment Annie  was  weeping  on  his  shoulder, 
pressed  to  his  heart ;  a  few  minutes  after 
they  parted. 

To  marry  a  man,  to  convert  him  from  the 
errors  of  his  ways  is  about  the  idlest  thing 
a  woman  can  do  in  this  world  ;  for  unless 
he  gives  her  proofs  before  marriage  that  he 
has  the  strength  of  mind  to  forsake  them, 
there  will  be  but  a  poor  chance  of  his  doing 
so  afterwards.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
woman,  if  she  has  married  a  man  whom 
she  thought  much  better  than  he  really 
was,  to  try  to  win  him  to  better  things 
when  she  finds  out  her  mistake ;  but  for  a 
young  girl  to  wed  with  the  intent  of 
working  out  the  same  purpose  is,  to  say 
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the  least  of  it,  rather  presumptuous,  and 
the  probability  is  that  she  will  most  cer- 
tainly fail  in  her  attempt.  Annie  Cummins 
was  of  this  opinion ;  Annie,  when  she 
thought  of  marriage,  hoped  to  wed  a  man 
whom  others  would  respect  as  well  as  her- 
self ;  a  man  who  would  not  leave  the  care 
of  his  heart  entirely  to  the  soft  admonitions 
of  his  wife,  to  which  he  might  listen  when 
in  the  humour  for  so  doing,  and  slight  when 
he  was  not.  She  wished  to  wed  one  whom 
she  could  love  and  honour,  and  therefore 
she  declared  her  intention  of  refusing  Lord 
Arthur  till  he  proved  himself  to  be  what 
she  once  thought  he  was.  And  Annie 
acted  rightly  ;  for  we  are  under  no  moral 
necessity  to  destroy  our  own  happiness  to 
benefit  others,  when  we  feel  they  will  de- 
rive no  secure  advantage  from  the  sacrifice ; 
and,  moreover,  we  are  bound  not  to  peril 
our  own  uprightness  by  giving  our  hearts 
and  minds  into  the  guidance  of  those  who 
would,  in  all  probability,  lead  them  astray  ; 
to  peril  the  soul's  goodness  for  the  salvation 
of  others  is  a  work  of  superogation. 
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GI] AFTER   X. 


My  winged  hours  of  bliss  have  been 
Like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between. 

Pleasures  of  Ilopt. 


Three  months  elapsed  after  the  last  inter- 
view between  Lord  Chillingworth  and  Mr, 
Winkelmann,  and  still  no  kinder  under- 
standing took  place  between  Horace  and 
his  family.  Yet  if  the  natural  demon- 
strations of  affection  were  denied  to  the 
deformed  by  his  parents,  on  the  other  hand 
he  could  not  well  complain  of  having  an 
insufficient  degree  of  attention  bestowed 
upon    him.      Lord   ChilUngworth   indeed 
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watclied  his  son's  demeanour  in  the  rank 
which  he  had  reassumed  with  a  strong  and 
restless  interest  that  the  knowledge  of  his 
former  station  of  life  was  perhaps  well 
calculated  to  excite  in  a  person  of  his  proud 
and  supercilious  temperament.  Amongst 
other  disagreeable  ideas,  prejudice  had 
awakened  within  him,  the  one  most 
predominant  was  that  which  made  him 
fear  he  should  be  ashamed  of  the  mind 
and  accomplishments  of  his  newly  found 
heir,  as  well  as  of  his  person.  Know- 
ing as  he  now  knew  that  Horace  had  in 
fact  received  scarcely  any  education  at  all^ 
that  in  his  earlier  days  he  was  merely 
allowed  to  pick  up  the  knowledge  circum- 
stances placed  within  his  reach,  he  felt 
convinced  of  his  insufficiency  to  sustain  the 
honours  of  Chillingworth  with  any  sort  of 
dignity.  In  this,  however,  his  lordship,  like 
many  other  people,  who  give  free  scope  to 
their  own  fears,  was  utterly  mistaken,  for 
Horace  was  perfectly  equal  to  the  new 
burthen.  Simple  and  straightforward  as 
Horace  had  been   in  adversity,  so  he  now 
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appeared  in  prosperity,  his  bearing  showed 
no  undue  humihty  or  pride,  since  late  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  chat  he  possessed 
the  power  of  winning  and  retaining  some 
attention  from  those  he  associated  with, 
and  as  if  the  recollection  of  his  father's 
past  opinion  of  his  incapacity  made  him 
divine  his  present  thoughts  respecting  him 
in  his  presence,  although  the  effort  was  a 
hard  one,  he  strove  not  to  appear  below 
his  praise  or  consideration.  And  he  did 
not ;  for  Lord  Eavenshill's  mind  guided  by 
his  naturally  sound  sense  and  good  taste, 
though  it  had  sought  its  own  food,  had 
sought  it  wisely,  and  its  views  with  regard 
to  life  and  other  things  were  founded  on  its 
own  calm  and  strict  investigations.  Patient 
in  acquiring,  tenacious  in  retaining  know- 
ledge, he  never  hastened  to  seize  it,  but 
laying  a  slow  yet  firm  grasp  upon  that 
which  he  brought  beneath  his  consider- 
ation he  irrevocably  blended  it  piece  by 
piece  with  the  steady  f^ibric  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  ei-cct.  A  dry,  quiet  humour, 
profound  sense,  singular  gentleness  of  feel- 
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ing  and  an  ease  of  manner  resulting  from 
the  strict  training  of  that  spirit,  which 
ever  leaned  upon  its  own  sounded  strength, 
and  never  suffered  itself  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  slights  or  mischances  of  the  world, 
marked  his  conversation  with  a  peculiar 
and  original  charm,  and  often  and  often 
did  Lord  Chilling  worth  wonder  when  and 
how  Horace  had  cultivated  the  mind  w  hich 
shrined  in  so  deformed  a  case  yet  claimed 
so  much  consideration  from  strangers  as 
well  as  friends.  Still,  however,  if  his  fears 
as  to  the  abilities  of  his  son  were  set  at 
rest,  he  yet  contrived  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
him.  Ever  ready  to  find  fault,  he  soon 
construed  the  quiet  ease  of  his  manners 
into  ail  assumption  of  independent  contempt 
for  the  support  or  countenance  of  his 
family  in  facing  the  difficulties  of  his  re- 
turn to  his  old  station  of  life,  and  this  idea 
displeased  Lord  ChilUng worth,  and  thus, 
although  in  each  succeeding  day  he  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  he  had  thoroughly 
underrated  his  capacity,  he  still  forebore  to 
soften  the  harshness  of  his  behaviour  to_ 
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wards  him.  His  lordship  imagined  that 
he  must  tacitly  acknowledge  himself  in  the 
wrong,  were  he  to  become  kind  to  the  son 
who  in  past  days  had  so  deeply  resented 
his  coldness,  and  therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  latent  affection  he  sometimes  felt  for 
him,  he  suffered  pride  to  establish  its  su- 
premacy where  it  ought  to  have  been 
crushed,  and  forbore  to  explain,  or  to  re- 
lent. 

Meanwhile  the  Marchioness  held  aloof 
from  Lord  Kavenshill  with  steady  perse- 
verance, if  not  in  actual  aversion.  Her 
love  for  lier  younger  son,  whom  she  saw 
ruined  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Horace 
as  heir  of  Chillingworth,  and  her  instantly 
revived  dislike  for  the  latter,  influenced  her 
behaviour  towards  him,  which  was  coldly 
but  exquisitely  polite,  for  her  ladyship's 
wrath  though  very  enduring,  was  never 
vehement  ;  it  froze  rather  than  burned, 
and  circling  the  object  on  which  it  was 
exercised  with  frigid  but  never-tiring  at- 
tention, pitilessly  planted  its  iced  darts  in 
the  very  heart    of  the   otlender.     And  it 
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was  thus  her  dislike  evinced  itself  towards 
her  eldest  son  :  after  her  first  interview 
with  him  not  one  stormy  word  or  look 
again  disturbed  her  apparent  equanimity 
of  temper.  Whenever  he  addressed  her 
she  was  as  attentively  polite  as  to  a  newly 
introduced  acquaintance,  and  as  such  she 
paid  him  a  sort  of  mocking  deference, 
while  she  distanced  the  possibility  of  a 
complaint  by  obsequiously  complying  with 
all  his  wishes.  To  a  stranger's  eye  she 
would  have  appeared  the  most  indulgent 
of  mothers  ;  but  she  knew  within  herself 
that  every  phrase  she  uttered  was  pointed 
to  wound  Horace's  feelings,  whom  she  was 
provoked  to  see  bear  all  he  had  to  bear 
calmly  and  patiently.  Lady  Chilliugworth 
was  iri'itated  at  this  ;  she  imagined  he  held 
her  in  some  contempt  since  he  brooked  her 
coldness  so  quietly,  she  would  have  softened 
in  her  manner  towards  him,  had  he  by 
word  or  look  betrayed  to  what  extent  he 
really  felt  her  unkindness,  for  although  a 
spoiled  wit  and  beauty,  and  a  careless 
mother,  her  ladyship  was  not  entirely  with- 
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out  a  heart.  Lord  Ravenshill,  however, 
did  not  evince  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
pain  his  mother  occasioned  him  to  feel ; 
to  her  poignant  sarcasms,  her  exquisitely 
cold  politeness  he  always  replied  gently 
and  calmly,  for  he  had  accustomed  himself 
to  bear  much  suffering  without  repining  or 
betraying  it,  and  therefore  unable  to  read 
his  real  feelings  the  Marchioness  interpreted 
the  evenness  of  his  demeanour  towards  her 
as  the  result  of  indifference,  rather  than 
of  self-control. 

With  his  brother,  Lord  Ravenshill  carried 
on  no  sort  of  intercourse  ;  Lord  Arthur 
had  permanently  quitted  ChilHngworth 
House  soon  after  the  former  entered  it,  and 
had  established  himself  in  town  ;  they  met 
but  of  necessity,  and  gradually  they  shunned 
each  other  completely.  Horace  would  do 
nothing  to  make  his  younger  brother  be- 
lieve that  he  felt  for  the  change  of  circum- 
stances his  sudden  return  to  his  family 
caused  him  to  feel,  because,  through  great 
pecuniary  difficulties  then  oppressing  his 
father,    his    allowance    was   necessarily    a 
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poor  one,  and  even  in  the  future  he  saw 
but  little  chance  of  doing  what  his  own 
heart  wished  might  be  done,  since  the 
property  which  would  devolve  by  inherit- 
ance upon  him,  was  so  strictly  entailed,  or 
heavily  encumbered  with  debt,  that  he  knew 
there  was  no  possibility  of  making  a  gift 
or  transfer  of  any  part  of  it.  Disinterested 
therefore,  as  Horace  was,  he  knew  himself 
obliged  to  retain  every  right  his  elder 
birth  gave  him,  and  for  the  present  was 
forced  to  suffer  Lord  Arthur  to  weather 
througli  life  as  best  he  could.  Wider  and 
wider  in  consequence  grew  the  breach  be- 
tween the  brothers,  for  each  felt  he  had 
earned  the  other's  dislike,  and  avoided  his 
society  as  much  as  possible.  Florence  and 
the  Dowager,  indeed,  were  the  only  two 
in  his  family  who  sought  Lord  RavenshilFs 
company,  or  appeared  his  friends.  Isolated 
then  in  thought  and  feeling  from  his 
parents  and  brother  Horace  vainly  sought 
for  happiness  in  the  social  circle  of  his 
home,  and  elsewhere,  for  even  his  engage- 
ment with  Frances,  whom  he   constantly 
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visited,  brought  a  sting  with  it,  since  he 
knew  from  his  keen  survey  of  his  father's 
character,  that  he  would  not  approve  of  it. 
With  the  consent  of  Frances,  then,  to  whom 
he  felt  himself  obliged  to  explain  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position,  he  yet  deferred 
speaking  of  it  to  Lord  Chillingworth,  and 
continued  to  live  during  some  months 
in  a  state  of  suspense.  In  this  disagreeable 
condition  of  being,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  sudden  change  that  had  been  eflfected 
in  _his  prospects,  he  never  lapsed  into 
idleness  or  sloth.  The  study  of  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
he  was  in  some  measure  obhged  to  aban- 
don, in  consequence  of  his  new  duties  as 
the  representative  of  an  ancient  family. 
But  though  he  curtailed  the  time  he  had 
hitherto  devoted  to  it,  he  yet  did  not  en- 
tirely forsake  it,  since  linked  as  its  several 
branches  of  knowledge  are  with  many  of 
the  clearest  truths  of  philosophy,  it  seems 
one  of  the  chief  keystones  to  the  other  sci- 
ences. Gradually  he  diverged  from  the 
close  attention  he  had  hitherto  given  to  it. 
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and  suffered  his  mind  to  stretch  forth  its 
intellectual  powers  more  widely  upon  dif- 
ferent subjects  of  enquiry,  which  he  had 
until  now  partially  neglected.  Lord  Ra- 
venshill  felt  he  was  deficient  in  many  things 
in  which  his  present  compeers  excelled. 
Neither  Oxford  or  Cambridge  had  im- 
bued him  with  its  classical  literature, 
deemed  so  essential  to  the  high  rank  in 
life,  no^\  once  more  his  own,  and  knowing 
this,  he  determined  still  to  conquer  some 
part  of  it  to  himself.  With  a  mind  accus- 
tomed to  dare  all  things,  to  look  difiiculty 
steadily  in  the  face,  even  at  a  late  period 
in  life  much  may  be  done.  He  felt,  per- 
haps, that  he  should  not  be  able  to  gain  the 
refined  taste  which  years  of  youthful  and 
continual  study  give  the  mind  ;  but  he 
knew  he  might  yet  acquire  some  sound 
knowledge  respecting  it.  Mingling,  then, 
with  the  new  world  he  was  introduced  to, 
though  not  suffering  its  business  or  pleasure 
to  encroach  too  much  upon  his  time,  Lord 
Eavenshill,  whose  quiet,  calm  sense  did  not 
like  the  bustle  of  public  life,  abandoned  all 
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thoughts  of  entering  its  arena  as  a  diplo- 
matist or  senator,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  more  silent  pursuits  of  know- 
ledge. Yet  amidst  the  quiet  leisure  he 
now  devoted  to  this  purpose,  he  often  re- 
gretted the  arduous  hfe  he  had  left,  and  the 
hopes  which  had  then  actuated  him  ;  for 
there  is  a  thousand  times  more  pleasure  in 
rising  to  the  ranks  of  renown  from  an  ob- 
scure condition,  than  in  stepping  down  to 
them  from  a  high  one. 

A  heavy  burthen,  however,  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts,  at  Lord  Ravens- 
hill's  heart,  lay  the  secret  of  his  engage- 
ment with  Frances  Fielding ;  for  though 
feehng  himself  bound  to  come  to  some  un- 
derstanding with  her  parents,  about  its  con- 
tinuance, he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
mention  it  to  the  Marquis  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  At  last,  urged  by  the  misery  of 
the  suspense  in  which  he  lived,  after  many 
and  many  a  useless  effort,  he  did  so,  and, 
as  he  had  foreseen,  completely  shattered 
even  the  poor  opinion  his  father  had, 
until   then     entertained  of  him.       Eager 
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and  strong  astonishment  were  at  once  vehe- 
mently expressed  by  Lord  Chillingworth, 
as  he  hstened  to  his  son's  avowal  :  The 
idea  of  a  match  with  a  member  of  the 
family  which  had  sheltered  Horace  in  the 
days  of  his  distress,  was  peculiarly  abhor- 
rent to  his  feelings,  as  he  knew  such  a  union 
would  perpetuate  their  remembrance  in  the 
minds  of  other  people,  and  create  another 
nine  day's  wonder  about  his  own  and  his 
son's  domestic  histories,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  gossips,  great  and  small. 

It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  Lord  Ra- 
venshill  asked  for  his  consent ;  in  vain  that 
he  declared  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  engagement  was  made,  forbade  his 
breaking  it ;  that  his  love  was  no  caprice 
of  the  moment,  but  the  long-cherished  pas- 
sion of  years  ;  and  that  his  obligations 
towards  the  Fieldings'  family  were  such  as 
he  could  not  throw  aside.  The  Marquis 
was  inexorable.  Horace's  arguments  were 
crushed  down  like  straws  before  his  impas- 
sioned will,  and  his  last  words  as  he  left 
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his  son's  presence,  after  a  sharp  altercation 
with  him,  expressed  his  absolute  intention 
of  not  hearing  another  word  from  Horace 
upon  the  subject. 

Lord  ChiUingworth  said  that  he  knew 
Horace  had  the  power  of  wedding  whom 
he  chose,  that  he  might  go  and  do  so  ;  but 
he  at  the  same  time  declared  that  it  would 
re-open  the  closed  up  breach  between  them, 
and  that  neither  he  nor  the  Marchioness 
would  ever  countenance  Frances  Fielding's 
introduction  into  the  family.  Finally,  he 
left  him  with  bitterer  expressions  of  anger 
on  his  lips  than  he  had  ever  before  given 
vent  to. 

Lord  Havenshill  had  often  feared  his 
father  would  not  readily  give  his  consent 
to  his  engagement  with  Frances ;  yet  he 
had  also  hoped  he  would  not  utterly  forbid 
its  completion.  But  now  that  he  knew  the 
w^orst,  and  felt  the  strict  determination  of 
Lord  ChiUingworth  would  not  alter,  he  still 
resolved- to  fulfil  it,  for  he  knew  a  love  like 
hers  could  not  be  thrown  aside  without  his 
incurring  a  deeper  blame  than  that  which 
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would  attach  to  him  were  he  to  disobey  his 
father.  His  own  feehngs  apart,  he  consid- 
ered the  matter  well,  and  knowing  Frances 
loved,  as  truly  he  loved,  feeling  that  she 
would  feel  as  he  would  feel,  were  the  case 
reversed,  his  parent's  displeasure  weighed 
but  lightly  in  the  balance,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  when  compared  with  the  unhap- 
piness  his  desertion  would  cause  her.  It 
is  well  to  enforce  fihal  obedience  ;  but  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  it  must  not  bind 
people  to  what  is  strictly  just  :  there  was 
more  evil  in  Lord  Ravenshill's  breaking 
with  Frances,  after  she  had  blindly  given 
him  her  love,  unknowing  he  had  any 
parents  who  could  interfere  with  his 
actions,  than  in  disregarding  Lord  Chilling- 
worth's  commands,  and  Horace  knew  this, 
and  resolved  to  adhere  to  his  resolution  of 
wedding  her.  Yet  he  felt  that  this  union 
would  not  be  an  entirely  happy  one,  for  he 
saw  it  would  estrange  him  from  his  family, 
and  burthen  him  and  his  wife  with  many 
slights  and  many  evils  ;  but  knowing  the 
strength  of  their  mutual  affection  he  felt  it 
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was  better  that  they  should  bear  them 
together  than  apart.  He  never  doubted 
but  that  Frances  would  endure  them  for  his 
sake,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
know  his  diffidence — how  could  he,  indeed, 
since  he  saw  that  every  thought  of  her 
mind,  every  feeling  of  her  heart  sought  re- 
ciprocity with  his  own  1  It  is  a  love  like 
this  which  ought  to  exist  between  husband 
and  wife  ;  the  love  which  shrinks  back  from 
the  revelations  the  overflowing  heart  would 
teach,  is  imperfect. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Lord 
Ravenshill  met  his  mother  at  dinner,  and 
by  her  conduct,  easily  saw  that  the  ]\Iar- 
quis  had  communicated  the  substance  of 
their  conference  to  her,  for  the  singularly 
polite  manner  in  wdiich  she  usually  addres- 
sed him,  had  increased  to  a  tenfold  degree 
of  frigidity.  Still,  however,  she  did  not 
utter  one  word  upon  the  subject  which  had 
evidently  ruffled  her,  and  he  would  have 
been  half  reconciled  to  the  redoubled  cold- 
ness of  her  manner,  relieved  as  he  felt  him- 
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self  from  the  dread  of  her  speaking  to  him 
of  it,  had  not  Ladj  Florence  looked  pity- 
ingly towards  him  during  the  meal,  and 
convinced  him  that  an  effectual  and  per- 
haps lasting  estrangement  had  taken  place 
between  him  and  his  parents. 

On  that  evening,  also,  Lady  Florence,  as 
she  rose  to  retire  to  rest,  in  passing  by  her 
brother's  chair,  raised  her  eyes  un quietly 
and  sadly  to  his  countenance,  as  she  said 
in  a  low,  hurried  voice — 

"  Was  not  that  young  girl  w^hom  I  saw 
you  speaking  to  the  other  day,  near  Apsley 
House,  Frances  Fielding  ? — she,  who  as  a 
child,  led  you  to  Mr.  Winkelmann's  V 

Horace  glanced  up  at  his  sister  for  a 
moment  in  silence,  and  before  he  had  time 
to  answer,  she  added,  "  And  that  fair- 
haired  gentleman  with  her — was  he  her 
brother — the  Henry  Fielding  you  so  often 
speak  of  V 

Lord  Ravenshill  again  looked  up  into 
Lady  Florence's  face,  and  perceived  that 

TOL.   II.  N 
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it  was  crimsoned  with  a  deep  blush,  and 
partly  averted  from  him. 

''  Yes/*  he  answered,  after  an  instant's 
hesitation,  "  jes,  he  was/'  And  before  he 
could  add  another  word,  his  sister  moved 
away;  but  as  she  retired  from  the  room,  he 
saw  her  beautiful  countenance  turned 
haughtily  towards  her  mother — an  expres- 
sion of  mocking  scorn  sat  on  it,  a  strange 
smile  curled  round  her  rich  vermilion  lips, 
then  suddenly  that  look  faded  into  one  of 
extreme  sadness,  and  Lady  Florence  past 
from  the  room  and  from  her  brother's 
sight. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Where  shall  I  look  for  constant  love, 

To  answer  unto  mine  ? 
Others  had  many  kindred  hearts, 

But  I  had  only  thine  ! 

Miss  Landon. 

Life  hath  some  holier  end  than  happiness  ! 

King  Arthur — Bulwer 


In  the  evening  of  the  day  following  that 
upon  which  Lord  Ravenshill  had  mentioned 
his  engagement  to  his  father,  Frances 
Fielding  sat  alone  with  the  former  in  the 
little  drawing-room  at  Brompton,  listening 
sadly  and  tearfully  to  the  decision  of  the 
Marquis  respecting  it.  From  time  to  time 
N  2 
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she  looked  anxiously  up  into  Horace's  face 
as  if  seeking  to  know  his  own  determina- 
tion regarding  herself,  and  which  he  had 
not  as  yet  mentioned.  Presently,  however, 
he  did  so,  and  a  slight  glow  suffused  her 
delicately  tinted  cheek  ;  she  glanced  still 
more  earnestly  at  him  for  a  moment  or 
two,  then  rising  from  her  chair,  she  step- 
ped some  paces  nearer  to  him,  and  in  a 
quick,  agitated  tone,  said,  "  You  would 
marry  me  against  your  parent's  wishes  \ 
Sidney,  Horace,  is  that  right  1" 

"  Even  so,  Frances,"  he  replied,  "  you 
love  me  ?  If  our  engagement  were  broken 
it  would  cause  you  deep,  deep  pain,  w^ould 
it  not  r 

"  Pain  !  pain  I"  she  answered  with  a 
half  sad  smile,  "  Oh,  yes !" 

"  Then,"  said  Lord  Ravenshill,  "  it  is  not 
right  that  I  should  break  it — come  what 

will  r 

And  she  listened  again  for  many,  many 
minutes  to  the  arguments  Lord  Ravenshill 
used  to  convince  her  that  she  might  justly 
become  his  wife  in  opposition  to  his  father's 
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will ;  but  she  seemed  ill  at  ease  as  she 
did  so,  and  her  hand  oftentimes  pressed  her 
brow,  as  if  to  bend  her  scattered  thoughts 
upon  the  alternative  they  were  considering. 
And  when  his  last  word  had  died  away, 
bending  her  eyes  with  an  expression  of 
deep  sadness  upon  the  ground,  she  falter- 
ingl}'-  said — 

"  I  should  enter  your  family  but  to  be 
shunned  and  disliked — I  know  what  your 
friends  even  now  think  of  me, — yet  I  couid 
bear  that  if  I  knew  it  would  not  be  wrong 
to  do  this.  You,  too,  will  be  blamed — will 
become  more  and  more  estranged  from 
your  parents — for  long,  long  since,  Horace, 
I  have  felt  they  do  not  love  you,  as  L  as 
your  old  friends  do,  Is  it  not  so  V  she 
asked,  fixing  her  eyes  earnestly  upon 
Lord  Ravenshill's.  "  I  know  it  is  ;  they 
know  you  not,  and  they  love  you  not,  and  I 
—  I,  in  wedding  you,  shall  bring  you  but  an 
additional  dower  of  wretchedness.  Horace," 
she  added,  in  a  thick,  hurried  voice,  and 
after  another  pause  of  some  length,  "  one 
of  your  own  rank  may  love  you  as  well  as 
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I — not  better,  but  as  well — do  you  think  I 
cannot,  will  not  give  up  this  engagement 
with  you.  I  can,  I  will — if  its  dissolution 
will  pave  the  way  to  a  father's  or  a  mother's 
love." 

And  Frances  was  again  silent,  and 
though  she  did  not  weep,  she  trembhngly 
turned  away  from  Lord  Eavenshill,  who 
knowing  the  perfect  rectitude  of  principle 
that  ever  governed  her  mind,  and  which 
even  now  evinced  itself  in  this  one  strong 
effort  of  duty  over  affection,  saw  the 
depth  of  the  sacrifice  she  at  that  instant 
offered  to'  make,  yet  never  doubted  the 
truth  of  her  love,  so  manifested,  as  a 
more  jealous  lover  might  have  done.  But 
oppressed  by  the  painful  thoughts  at  that 
moment  passing  through  his  mind,  and 
which  suggested  the  fear  that  she  had 
imagined  he  wished  their  intercourse  dis- 
solved, it  was  with  a  slightly  reproachful 
look,  and  hasty  voice,  that  he  half  uttered 
her  name  in  reply  to  her  last  words,  then 
suddenly  checking  himself  as  if  the  spoken 
sound  of  the  doubt  would  have  offended 
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her,  he  remained  silent.  And  Frances 
seeing  his  hesitation,  and  misconstruing 
it  into  a  dread  lest  her  affection  should 
have  failed  him,  once  more  turned  towards 
him,  and  as  she  felt  herself  strained  to  his 
heart,  for  one  moment  she  clasped  her 
arms  round  his  neck  and  passionately  wept 
the  while. 

"  Horace,"  she  said,  "  1  love  you  very- 
much  ;  but  I  can  do  this  if  it  will  make 
you  happier — only  to  make  you  happier, 
indeed." 

"Happier!"  repeated  Lord  Ravenshill, 
"  can  you  question  the  past,  or  the  present, 
and  speak  of  auy  happiness  for  me,  unless 
it  is  shared  with  you  ?  Another  would 
love  me  did  you  say  1  Who  could  love 
me  but  yourself  ?  If  father,  mother,  bro- 
ther have  all  turned  from  me  in  dislike, 
will  not  strangers  do  so  too  ?  And,  Fran- 
ces, if  such  an  impossibility  were  to  happen, 
do  you  think  that  I  could  love  elsewhere  ? 
Years  and  years  ago  I  loved  you,  and  years 
and  years  hence  must  love  you  still.  Think 
you  that  having  gained  a  heart  like  yours 
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— under  such  circumstances — a  parent's 
anger,  bitter  though  it  be,  could  induce  me 
to  forsake  it.  You  are  mj  own,  Frances, 
and  mine  only,  and  never  in  Hfe  or  death 
will  I  give  you  up.'^ 

She  smiled  half  tearfully  at  his  words  ; 
she  spoke  some  few  words  of  love  in  reply  ; 
yet  she  did  not  seem  reconciled  to  the  idea 
she  shrunk  from,  she  only  wept  the  more, 
and  when  he  said,  ''You  will  be  mine, 
Frances  V  she  answered,  ''  Not  yet — Oh ! 
not  yet — it  will  bring  evil  to  you,  Horace. 
You  do  right  in  offering  to  marry  me — 
that  1  know  ;  but  I  should  not  be  doing 
right,  if  I  were  to  consent  to  become  your 
wife.  I  know  it,  I  feel  it,  mama  will  say 
the  same.  We  will  w^ait,"  she  continued 
more  hurriedly,  as  she  saw  Lord  Ravens- 
hill  about  to  speak,  "  w^e  will  w^ait  some 
time  yet — perhaps  Lord  Chillingworth  will 
relent — years  perhaps" — 

Horace  shook  his  head. 

''  No  V  she  said,  more  mournfully,  "  ah ! 
then  what  hope  have  we  of  happiness,  save 
in  the  measures  you  would  pursue  ?     And 
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still  they  are  not  right,  they  are  not  right !" 
Paler  and  paler  did  she  become — "  I  give 
you  back  all  the  vows  you  ever  gave  nie," 
she  added  faintly.  "  Horace,  you  are  free, 
you  have  acted  justly  towards  me,  now  act 
justly  towards  your  parents  and  yourself." 

But  Horace  stood  for  some  seconds  in 
speechless  bewilderment,  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  Frances' 
actually  releasing  him  from  his  engage- 
ment ;  in  her  not  dissolving  it,  he  rested 
his  only  hope  of  happiness,  for  he  knew  that 
as  long  as  she  wished  him  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise, he  was  justified  even  against  a  father's 
mandate  in  not  breaking  it ;  now,  however, 
she  had  given  him  back  his  faith — he  felt 
he  was  free,  dreaded  being  so,  and  turning 
towards  her, 

"  Unsay  those  words,'"'  he  murmured  in 
a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  "  do  not  re- 
lease me — I  cannot,  I  will  not  be  released, 
what  trials  can  equal  mine  1  Frances, 
this  from  you  \" 

And  he  leaned  down  on  the  arm  of  the 
sofa  near  him,  his  brain  throbbing  with  the 
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conflict  of  painful  thoughts  within  it,  his 
heart  beat  irregularly.  He  felt  that  ske 
was  doing  right  in  releasing  him  as  she 
did,  knew  that  the  resolution  on  her  part 
could  be  but  opposed  with  bad  arguments 
on  his,  and  felt  he  dared  not  make  her  do 
wrong.  Yet  he  looked  at  her  reproach- 
fully, and  there  was  an  expression  of  such 
utter  hopelessness  and  pain  in  his  dark 
eyes,  that  in  another  moment  she  was 
at  his  side,  half  kneeling  down  beside  him, 
trembling  and  weeping  and  death-like  in 
the  deadly  paleness  which  had  overspread 
her  fair  and  gentle  countenance. 

"  I  love  you,  Horace,  I  love  you,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  Oh !  do  not  look  so  strangely 
upon  me— we  should  act  rightly,  should 
we  not  ?  I  love  you — you  do  not,  cannot 
doubt  me  ;  you  know  me  as  well  as  I  know 
you." 

But  he  did  not  speak  ;  rapidly  through 
his  mind  the  same  feelings  were  passing  as 
through  hers,  and  she  sat  down  by  his 
side,  and  spoke  again. 

**  Horace  only  speak   to  me  !     Do  you 
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not  think  I  should  feel  the  separation,  too  ? 
Better  days  will  come — I  will  not  give  up 
all  hope  ;  hope  ever  lingers  with  those  who 
act  justly — evil  can  come  but  of  evil — still 
let  us  wait.  You  whom  I  have  loved  as 
so  faultless  hitherto,  w^ill  you  now  swerve 
from  the  right  ?  Horace,  shall  I  who  love 
you  so  dearly,  tempt  you  to  a  disobedience, 
which  you  would  regret  in  after  years  1 
No,  no,  better  let  this  engagement  be 
broken — better  even  that  we  should  never 
meet  again,  than  it  should  so  come  to  pass/' 

"  Frances,"  said  Lord  Ravenshill,  and  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  hers  with  an  agonizing 
look  of  tenderness,  '•  for  heaven's  sake  for- 
bear! Never  meet  again- — part,  and  for 
ever,  did  you  say  ?  Even  yet  then  you  do 
not  know  how  much  1  love  you,  else  you 
could  not  utter  words  like  those." 

"  Not  know  how  deeply  you  love  me  V 
rephed  Frances,  "  oh  !  I  do— I  do.  Is  not 
your  love  like  mine,  which  only  asks  for 
love  in  return,  and  finds  its  happiness  in 
the  affection  it  seeks '? — is  it  not  good  and 
true,  such  as  I   have  thought  mine  to   be, 
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free  frora  all  selfishness  or  pride  1  It  is  so, 
Horace,  or  I  could  not  love  you  as  I  do. 
"  But,"  she  continued,  mournfully,  "  would 
our  love  be  as  pure  as  it  is  now,  if  a  father's 
displeasure  rested  upon  it  ?  could  our 
union  be  happy  if  your  heart  felt  self-con- 
demned in  uniting  itself  to  mine  V 

She  was  silent,  and  Lord  Ravenshill  re- 
mained so  too.  With  his  arm  encircHng 
her  sylph -like  form,  he  gazed  upon  that 
fair,  pale  face  uplifted  towards  his  ;  her 
dark  violet  eyes  were  dimmed  with  gather- 
ing tears,  and  on  her  countenance  there 
was  a  holy  earnest  look  of  self-devotion, 
which  gave  it  even  a  still  more  beautiful 
expression  than  it  usually  wore.  He  looked 
at  her  for  some  time  in  silence  ;  he  thought 
of  her  disinterested  love — of  his  own 
isolation  from  happiness,  till  he  had  known 
of  its  existence— into  the  depths  of  those 
calm,  sweet  eyes  he  gazed,  reading,  and 
feeling  all  her  love  for  him — imagining  its 
bitter  relinquishment — the  dreary  path  of 
life  before  him,  if  unlighted  by  a  hope  of  a 
union  with  her  ;  and  then,  as  he  so  thought, 
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his  dark  cheek  became  paler  and  paler  ; 
his  eyes  grew  dira,  a  feeling  as  if  the  hand 
of  death  were  freezing  the  lifeblood  in  his 
heart  grew  upon  him  ;  he  rose,  and  for  the 
moment,  the  breath  of  life  seemed  to  have 
staid  in  its  progress  through  the  parted 
lips,  then  his  broad  chest  heaved,  as  if 
struggling  with  repressed  emotion,  till  as 
though  the  very  eflTort  he  used  to  overcome 
it  was  too  mighty  to  endure,  he  again 
seated  himself  upon  the  chair  near  him, 
and  a  short,  low,  quick  sob,  ushered  in  a 
wild  gush  of  tears.  Covering  his  face  with 
his  hands,  Frances  yet  saw  them  trickhng 
through  the  thin  dark  fingeis,  which  w^ere 
pressed  over  the  burning  eyes,  and  her  own 
flowing  as  fast  as  bis,  she  approached  him. 
It  makes  a-  woman's  heart  sick  to  see  a 
man  weep,  and  the  grief  of  Frances  was 
increased  doublefold  at  the  sight. 

"  Horace,"  she  said,  as  if  wishing  to  win 
one  word  from  him  ;  but  he  did  not 
answer. 

"  Horace,"  said  she,  "  I  would  speak — 
I  would  say  something — I  know  riot  what 
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to  say — Horace,  dear  Horace,  speak  to 
mer 

And  as  he  turned  his  head  towards  her 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  she  saw  the 
deep,  yet  restless  expression  of  grief  that 
was  flitting  across  his  countenance,  she 
took  one  of  his  hands  in  hers,  she  pressed 
it  to  her  heart  and  lips,  and  murmured, 

"  This  misery  will  not  endure — it  cannot 
endure  for  long  !  Bid  me  hope,  Horace  — 
do  you  hope — always,  always,  we  must  be 
linked  in  faith — love,  whatever  happens — 
always,  till  death.  I  know — I  see  your 
love  for  me  will  never  die,  and  mine  for 
for  you  will  not !  Bid  me  hope,  Horace — 
I  cannot,  cannot  live  without  it  now,  since 
seeing  you  so  wretched,  is  double  wretched- 
ness to  me.  I  will  not  live  without  hope," 
she  added,  half  wildly,  -"  not  without 
hope  !'' 

"  No  ;  not  without  hope,"  answered 
Lord  Ravenshill,  as  he  gradually  mastered 
the  strong  agitation  which  possessed  him, 
"  for  then,  indeed,  all — all  would  be  lost  to 
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me^did  I  know  that  you  would  never  be 
mine,  what  would  life  be  without  you  ?  It 
was  you,  Frances,  who  taught  this  heart 
all  the  unspeakable  bliss  it  once  felt/'  He 
stopped  for  one  moment ;  his  eye  lit  upon 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  girl  beside  him, 
and  a  darker  shade  of  pain  past  over  his 
pallid  features,  as  he  thought  of  the 
withering,  perchance  the  death  of  his  life's 
dream,  and  then  he  added,  in  a  thick, 
troubled  voice, — "  Yet  God  knows  ;  if  we 
part  now,  Frances  — and  sever  the  link 
which,  at  present,  binds  us  together,  we 
jnay  not  again  meet  as  lovers,  and  beloved, 
Frances,''  he  continued,  more  hurriedly, 
"  your  faith  may  falter — who  could  marvel 
if  it  did,  given  as  it  is  to  one  like  me  \ 
You  are  so  marvellously  beautiful — created 
in  nature's  fairest  mould,  and  I,  1 — ah ! 
did  not  he,  my  father,  seem  to  reproach 
me  with  it  but  a  short  time  since  \ — my 
God — my  God !  how  that  one  missing  gift 
of  thine  is  felt !  I  could  believe  in  her 
faith — be  patient,  aye,  through  years,  were 
1   but   other  in  form  than  I   am  ;  but  at 
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present! — Frances,  I  have  believed — oh  !  I 
do  believe  in  the  love  which  once  lighted 
up  my  heart  with  the  radiant  touch  of 
hope— yet  that  faith  falters  for  the  future. 
Happiness  indefinitely  postponed  is  nigh  to 
none.  I  shall  not  be  near  you,  and  others 
more  brilliant — more  worthy  of  it  than  I 
may  win  the  love  which  you  now  bid  me 
relinquish/' 

And  his  voice  once  more  ftiltered — his 
eyes  sought  hers  entreatingly.  She  met 
that  look  with  a  half-sad,  half-reproachful 
glance  of  love,  and  only  uttered  his  name 
softly,  yet  sadly,  as  clasping  her  fair  hands 
together,  she  leaned  the  in  on  his  shoulder, 
pressed  down  her  brow  upon  them,  and 
wept,  and  in  the  next  moment,  the  old 
look  of  trust  and  affection  dawned  radiantly 
over  the  countenance  of  Lord  Ravenshill. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  own — my  loved  one," 
he  said,  "  T  will  never  more  doubt,  where 
doubt  seems  a  sacrilege  upon  the  trutli  of 
love."  Then  the  dark  shade  came  back  to 
his  pale  features,  and  again,  gazing  upon 
her  tear>  stained  countenance,  he  said, — "  Is 
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this  right,  Frances  ?  to  sacrifice  yours  as 
well  as  my  happiness — every  hope  of  life 
to  a  parent's  wish  V 

She  lifted  her  ■  large,  dove-like  eyes, 
again  fast  filling  with  tears,  to  his  face  and 
murmured,  almost  inaudibly, 

"  It  is  right ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  win 
back  the  esteem  of  the  father  you  have 
injured  by  your  boyhood's  folly.  Horace, 
a  few  years'  unhappiness  may  be  patiently 
borne,  and  perhaps  they  will  in  his  eyes 
expiate  the  errors  of  your  youth." 

"  Years !"  he  repeated,  "  years  to  live 
in  morbid,  useless  misery — and  you,  too, 
Frances,  since  you  love  as  I  do,  will  feel 
the  same." 

"  The  same !"  she  answered,  with  an- 
other burst  of  weeping — "the  same!" 

Then  suddenly  dashing  away  her  tears, 
with  a  forced  smile,  she  said — 

"  Horace,  in  the  meantime,  you  will  be- 
come happy ;  you  will  earn  the  love  of 
your  family,  as  you  have  gained  ours — 
patiently  but  surely,  and — and  when  the 
day  comes,  on  which  you  can  claim  me  as 
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your  own,  then  I  shall  see  you  well  be- 
loved by  all.  Take  the  prophecy  as  true, 
Horace,"  she  added,  and  brighter  smiles 
gUstened  through  her  tears,  "  'tis  as 
genuine  as  Cassandra's,  believe  it  as  you 
may." 

But  Lord  Ravenshill  did  not  smile  in  re- 
turn ;  stedfastly  gazing  at  her  pale,  pure 
face,  he  said — 

"None  will  love  me  but  you,  Frances, 
none,  none." 

"  And  I  must  love  you  ever  1" 
"  Frances,  this  is  not  our  last  meeting." 
"We  must  not  often  meet  again — my 
heart  will  break — love  is  too  strong — not 
often.  1  cannot  see  you,  day  by  day,  even 
though  it  be  as  a  stranger,  and  not  hope  for 
better  happiness." 

"  That  happiness  will  come,  at  length," 
murmured  Lord  Ravenshill. 

"  At  length  I"  she  repeated,  mournfully, 
and  her  graceful  head  drooped  in  half 
despair,  as  if  her  heart  were  already 
sickening  beneath  the  pain  of  separation. 
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"  At  length,''  she  added  more  hopefully,  as, 
with  one  fond  embrace,  they  parted. 

A  sense  of  thorough  and  sudden  despair 
bore  down  Lord  RavenshilFs  spirit,  as  he 
passed  out  from  Mr.  Fielding's  house.  He 
walked  home,  not  without  hope,  but  with 
so  small  a  share  of  it,  as  to  drive  him.  to 
the  very  verge  of  despair  ;  for  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  lose  the  one  bright  hope  of  ex- 
istence— the  single  drop  of  sweetness  that 
soothed  a  thousand  bitters.  And  this  was 
nearly  the  lot  of  Lord  Ravenshill ;  assured 
as  he  was  of  the  love  of  Frances,  he  still 
felt  he  was  about  to  be  separated  from 
her  for  a  long,  indefinite  period,  perhaps, 
for  ever — and  it  was  with  bitterness  of 
spirit  that  his  mind  dwelt  upon  future 
days  and  future  sorrows. 

His  own  heart  told  him  he  had  borne 
much  ;  it  told  him,  too,  he  had  yet  more 
to  endure,  and  he  felt  the  same  bitter  sense 
of  loneliness  which  had  oppressed  his  ear- 
lier years  again  encircling  him — he  was 
alone  then,  as  in  former  days,  save  that  he 
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knew  one  heart,  though  it  could  not  be 
indissolubly  united  to  his,  beat  truly  for 
him — alas  !  there  was  as  much  anguish  as 
happiness  in  that  last  thought. 

Days   passed ;    Lord    Ravenshill   again 
saw  Frances  and  Mrs.  Fielding.     The  lat- 
ter, whose   strict  sense   of  rectitude   had 
approved  of  her  daughter's  previous  reso- 
lution, gently  though  firmly  desired  Lord 
Eavenshill   to  break  off  the    engagement, 
for  the  present,  and  to  visit  Brompton  no 
more.     Her  sense  of  self-respect  forbade 
her  to  encourage  the  visits  of  Horace,  since 
his    father    openly    disapproved  of  them, 
and  as  she  readily  understood  the  preju- 
dices of  the  latter  against  the  match  to  be 
really  as    irradicable   as   they    were,    she 
would  not  suffer  her  daughter  to  continue 
an  intimacy  whose  issue,  in  her  opinion, 
could  not  be  a  happy  one.     Gradually,  too, 
she  managed  to  bring  over  her  husband  to 
the  same  way  of  thinking.     He  had,  in  tlie 
first  place,  strongly  wished  to  protract  the 
acquaintance  with  Lord  Ravenshill,  in  the 
hopes  of,  at  last,  securing  his  alliance  for  his 
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daughter  ;  but  he  was,  at  length,  obliged 
to  give  up  the  thoughts  of  it,  when  his  wife 
pointed  out  the  unlikelihood  of  the  Mar- 
quis ever  giving  his  assent,  and  the  great 
detriment  a  pending  engagement  would  be 
to  Frances,  in  case  another  favourable 
chance  should  turn  up  for  settling  her  in 
life.  These  were  prudential,  business-like 
motives,  which  Mr.  Fielding,  being  a  sharp 
practitioner  himself,  at  length,  consented 
to  listen  to,  from  the  lips  of  his  gentle 
wife.  The  latter,  at  times,  was  obhged  to 
use  a  good  deal  of  worldly  wisdom,  to  back 
out  her  arguments  with  her  husband,  for 
love  and  duty  were  but  dead  letters  in  Mr. 
Fielding's  well  conned  alphabet  of  life,  as, 
indeed,  they  are  in  those  of  many  other 
men's,  too." 

Gradually,  therefore,  Lord  Ravenshill 
estranged  himself  from  those  who  had  so 
long  been  his  dearest  friends ;  and  the 
time  came,  when  to  catch  a  sight  of  the 
pensive  but  lovely  features  of  Frances  in 
the  Park,  the  street,  or  elsewhere,  seemed 
to  him  the  only  marks  by  which,  as  time 
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fled  onward,  he  severed  one  long  period  of 
hopelessness  from  another. 

Yet  neither  Lord  nor  Lady  Chilling- 
worth  repaid  by  one  word  or  look  of  af- 
fection the  sacrifice  he  had  offered  up  of  his 
heart's  first  love,  in  deference  to  their 
wishes. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


The  tragedy  of  real  life,  unlike  that  of  the  stage,  is 
generally  a  veiled  feeling. 

Miss  Strickland, 


"  Well/'  said  Mr.  Winkelmaiin,  as  he  one 
day  entered  Mrs.  Fielding's  drawing-room 
just  as  she  and  her  daughter  were  sitting 
down  to  tea — a  meal  at  which  the  little 
doctor  generally  dropped  in  whenever  the 
calls  on  his  professional  services,  were  not 
very  pressing,  because  he  found  it  more 
pleasant  to  have  half-a-dozen  minutes'  chat 
with  his  Brompton  friends,  than  with  his 
medical  assistant,  or  vinegar-tongued  house- 
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keeper — "  Well,"  he  said,  "  ladies,  did  you 
see  Lady  Florence's  elopement  with  her 
cousin,  Maurice  Lovaine  in  this  Morning's 

Post  r 

"  My  dear,  dear  Harry,  I  entreat  you 
to  mind  what  you  are  doing,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Fielding,  in  a  supphcating  tone,  "  you 
are  upsetting  the  scalding  tea  you  hold  all 
over  my  hand — Elopement,  Mr.  Winkel- 
mann,  did  you  say  Lady  Florence's  elope- 
ment?" 

"  Aye,  aye,  Lady  Florence  Lovaine's 
elopement,"  rephed  he.  "  I  knew  a  man 
once  who  had  some  acquaintance  with  this 
Maurice  Lovaine,  and  he  said  he  was  a 
likely  young  fellow  enough  to  get  on  in  the 
world  if  he  had  not  had  some  absurd  aris- 
tocratic notions  which  forbade  him  taking 
up  with  any  profession.  Without  a  pound 
in  his  pocket  that  he  could  call  his  own, 
except  what  the  Marquis  allowed  him,  he 
was  bred  up  as  a  gentleman  and  aii  idler — 
and  in  due  time  I  ecame  a  most  respectable 
member  of  society,  as  you  may  imagine." 

*'  But  how  could  the  Lady  Florence  take 
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a  man  like  him  for  her  husband  V  said 
Frances,  "  you  have  often  described  her 
ladyship  to  me  as  being  proud,  witty,  and 
upright/^ 

"  And,  my  dear,  so  she  was,  and  is,'" 
answered  Mr.  Winkelmann  ;  "  but  Maurice 
Lovaine  had  a  handsome  face,  an  eloquent 
tongue,  was  constantly  with  her,  and  thus 
I  suppose  she  at  last  fell  in  love  with  him 
nolens  volens — many  a  wiser  woman  has 
done  the  same  —in  fact,  all  people  generally 
do." 

"  And  where  are  they  gone  to  now  V' 
asked  Mrs.  Fielding. 

"  Why,  to  the  Continent — that  refuge 
for  all  rascals,  pick-pockets,  bankrupts, 
and  run-a-ways." 

"  And  is  there  no  chance  of  Lord  Chil- 
lingworth  overtaking  them,  and  preventing 
the  match  V 

"-  Not  the  slightest ;  she  eloped  from  a 
friend's  villa  at  Richmond  about  two  days 
ago,  and  therefore  all  pursuit  must  be  use- 

VOL.    II.  0 
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lees,  though  I  believe  his  Lordship  as  well 
as  Sid,  and  his  younger  brother,  went  after 
them/' 

"  Lord  Ravenshill  V  said  Frances. 
"  Yes,  little  one,  Sid—that  is  Horace," 
returned  Mr.  Winkelmann,  and,  as  his 
god-daughter  suddenly  became  silent  at  the 
mention  of  her  lover's  name,  he  turned  to 
Harry,  who  was  seated  near  him,  and  said, 
as  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  — 

"  Come,  you  have  not  given  us  your 
opinion  upon  this  love  affair,  Harry, — 
what  are  you  reading  so  attentively  V 

''  Reading,  sir?"  repeated  he.  "  An 
account  of  Lord  Arthur  Lovaine's  election 

for  D ,  in  the  D Herald." 

"  Oh !  ah !  he  is  elected  then  ?"  replied 
Mr.  Winkelmann,  "  well,  I  wish  his  consti- 
tuents joy  of  their  bargain !  A  young 
man,  indeed,  whose  name  as  yet  has  never 
been  coupled  wdth  any  sort  of  good,  to  win 
the  day  over  a  quiet,  plain  spoken,  honest 

fellow  like  H ;  but  it   was  his  iatlier's 

interest  of  course  that  did  the  business." 
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''  His  speech  and  principles  are  rather 
applauded/'  rejoined  Harry,  quietly. 

"  Speeches  and  principles  are  like  new 
coin,"  said  Mr.  Winkelmann,  sharply, 
a  bright  enough  when  first  struck  off — dirty 
and  defaced  enough  afterwards/' 

"  There  is  no  arguing  w^th  you,  .sir, 
rejoined  Harry,  smiling,  "  you  wdll  have 
your  own  way  come  what  may  ;  and  yet, 
as  some  one  ought  to  stand  up  for  the 
caluminated,  I  have  half  a  mind  to  take 
Lord  Arthur's  defence  in  my  own  hands." 

"  Take  Lady  Chilling  worth's  too  then, 
and  you  will  finish  the  business,"  replied 
Mr.  W'^inkelmann,  "  she  is  not  at  present 
very  well  spoken  of  with  respect  to  her  con- 
duct towards  Sid.  But  now,"  continued 
he,  with  a  more  serious  air,  "  I  have  some- 
thing for  Fan's  ear  alone.  Before  this 
family  fracas  happened  at  the  Chilling- 
worths',  Sid  came  and  told  me  his  father 
wished  him  to  quit  England  for  a  year  or 
two — I  know  not  for  what  reason,  except  it 
be  that  the  Marquis  wishes  to  disembarrass 
o  2  2 
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himself  of  his  presence — but,  however,  he 
is  going,  and  he  begged  me,  my  dear 
madam,  to  ask  you  Avhetber  you  will  allow 
him  to  see  Fan  before  he  takes  leave  of  us. 
Now,  don't  look  cross  about  it,  for  he  must 
— it  is  a  most  reasonable  request." 

Mrs.  Fielding  looked  dubiously  up  at 
Mr.  Winkelraann. 

"  If  I  permit  him  to  do  so"  said  she, 
"  it  will  end  in  a  renewal  of  their  intimacy, 
and  that  I  think  for  many  reasons  had 
better  be  entirely  dropped,  therefore — " 

"  Nay,  no  therefore,  my  dear  lady," 
replied  the  little  Doctor,  pettishly,  "  come, 
come,  were  you  as  cruel  to  yourself  in  the 
days  of  your  girlhood,  as  you  would  now 
be  to  your  daughter  V 

"  I  wish  I  had  been,"  sighed  poor  Mrs. 
Fielding  within  herself,  as  she  thought  of 
her  miserable  choice  of  a  husband  ;  but 
she  only  answered — "  I  think  it  will  be  a 
most  unwise  measure  to  sanction  another 
meeting  between  Lord  Ravenshill  and 
Frances." 
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"  Pooh !  not  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Winkel- 
maun,  "  not  at  all,  my  dear  ma'am.  If 
the  Fates  mean  Fan  and  Sid  to  come  to- 
gether — which  I  believe  the  old  witches 
do — why  there's  no  use  trying  to  circum- 
vent them.  So  give  me  your  consent  at 
once." 

''  Frances/'  said  Mrs.  Fielding.;  turning 
towards  her  daughter,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  Lord  liavenshiU's  request '?" 

"  T  should  like  to  see  him,"  murmured 
Frances,  entreatingly. 

"  Aye,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Winkel- 
mann,  shortly,  "  why,  they  won't  see 
each  other  again  for  two  years  or  more  ; 
so  no  harm  can  come  of  this  much- wished 
for  meeting.  Two  years  or  more  !  and  the 
engagement  has  been  already  dragging  on 
for  two! — Pshaw!  it  is  quite  a  romance 
ct  la  Sciide7i!  Ah!  my  good  lady,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  married 
them  when  Sid  first  found  out  that  little 
Fan  liked  him,  and  then  they  could  have 
come  and  have  lived  with  me  in  the  Strand, 
and  have  kept  my  house  for  me,  Sid  would 
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have  been  a  thriving  practitioner  by  this 
time,  and  the  present  awful  business  would 
not  have  happened ;  for  I  don't  see  what  Sid 
has  gained  by  becoming  Earl  of  Ravenshill 
except  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Now,  Mrs. 
Fielding,  the  matter  is  settled,  eh  !  Sid 
sees  Fan  if  his  intention  of  going  abroad 
still  holds  good.  Fan,  my  dear,  good  bye 
— Harry,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  walk  to 
Spring  Gardens  come  with  me — Emmy 
Chownes  is  at  home — I  am  going  to  see 
her  father." 

"  Much  obliged,  sir  ;  but  I  have  too  much 
to  arrange  for  the  L suit  to  do  my- 
self that  pleasure,"  returned  Harry. 

"  Humph !  young  men  are  old  men  now- 
a-days  at  a  pretty  early  period  in  life," 
said  Mr.  "VVinkelmann,  and  with  a  quiet  look 
at  Harry,  and  an  old-fashioned  bow  to  Mrs. 
Fielding  he  left  the  room.  The  intelligence 
that  Mr.  Winkelmann  communicated  to 
the  Fiejdings  respecting  Lady  Florence's 
elopement  was  perfectly  true,  as  was  also 
the  character  he  gave  of  the  man  she  had 
chosen  for  her  husband.     Maurice  Lovaine 
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though  a  spendthrift  and  an  idler  had  still 
abilities  which  could  they  have   been  bent 
upon   some    definite   pursuit    might    have 
served  him  well,  and  his  heart  was  not  so 
utterly  worthless  as  that  of  an  idler  gene- 
rally is.     Brought  up,  however,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Marquis,  and  educated 
with  his  cousin.  Lord  Arthur,  in    the  con- 
templation of  what  to  his  eyes  seemed  the 
latter's  splendid  fortune,  he  acquired  a  dis- 
taste for  any  serious  occupation,  and  habits 
of  extravagance   ill   suited  to  his  slender 
means.      In    consequence,    he    gradually 
squandered  away  the  small  fortune  he  in- 
herited from  his  parents,  till  at  the  time  of 
his  elopement  w^ith  Lady  Florence,  whom 
he  really  loved,  he  had  little  or  nothing  he 
could  call  his  own.     He  hoped,  however, 
that    Lord    Chillingworth    would  in   some 
way   assist   him    when    his   anger    at   his 
marriage  had  passed  over,  not  reflecting 
that  the  treachery  of  his  own  conduct  to- 
wards his  justly  offended  uncle  in  inducing 
his  only  daughter  to  leave  his  roof  in  order 
to  effect  a   clandestine  marriage  was  not 
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likely  to  meet  with  his  early  forgiTeness. 
Upon  no  better  prospects  than  these  then, 
Lady  Florence  consented  to  become  his 
wife ;  poor  as  he  was  she  preferred  her 
brilliant  and  Tolatile  cousin  to  the  rich  but 
foolish  Lord  Marchmont,  whose  suit  had 
been  so  indefatigably  encouraged  and  severely 
forced  upon  her  by  her  mother,  on  account 
of  his  great  wealth,  and  it  was  after  a 
warm  altercation  with  Lady  Chillingworth 
and  herself,  respecting  the  latter  gentle- 
man's intentions,  that  she  finally  resolved 
to  free  herself  from  further  importunity 
upon  the  subject  by  eloping  with  Maurice. 
The  fugitives  made  their  arrangements 
so  admirably  that  all  pursuit  proved  use- 
less, and  nothing  was  heard  of  them  till 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  elopement,  when 
a  penitent  letter  arrived  from  Florence,  in 
which  she  declared  her  marriage,  and  in- 
formed them  she  was  in  Italy.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  with  a  pride  perfectly  character- 
istic of  herself  and  her  whole  family,  she  laid 
some  blame  upon  her  mother,  for  the  fault 
she  had  committed,  alledging  that  she  was 
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obliged  to  take  the  hasty  proceedings  she 
had  done  from  a  desire  of  avoiding  the 
otherwise  inevitable  engagement  between 
herself  and  Lord  Marchniont.  Still  she 
entreated  her  parents'  forgiveness,  though 
she  said  she  did  not  hope  for  it  as  yet. 

She  judged  rightly  upon  that  point ;  the 
mortification  of  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness at  this  fooHsh  step  of  their  beautiful 
daughter  w^as  extreme ;  their  pride  being 
hurt,  their  cherished  schemes  of  uniting 
her  to  the  wealthy  family  of  the  March- 
monts  rendered  useless,  the  receipt  of  her 
letter  only  served  to  increase  their  resent- 
ment against  her-  and  her  husband,  and  a 
few  harsh  lines  were  written  in  reply  to  in- 
form the  offenders  that  their  family  had 
abandoned  and  disowned  them.  Vainly 
both  Lord  Ravenshill  and  Lord  Arthur 
strove  to  soften  the  anger  of  the  Marquis, 
and  earnestly  entreated  him  for  the  sake 
of  their  sister  to  aid  Maurice  Lovaine 
judiciously,  at  a  time  when  united  to  the 
woman  he  loved,  there  were  some  hopes  of 
reclaiming  him  from  the  dissipated  course 
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of  life  he  had  hitherto  led  ;  but  Lord  and 
Lady  ChilHngworth  were  inexorable,  and 
would  not  listen  to  any  excuse  for  the 
conduct  of  their  nephew  and  daughter. 
Even  the  dying  voice  of  the  Dowager 
whose  health  had  been  gradually  giving 
way  ever  since  Horace's  re-entrance  into 
his  family,  was  disregarded  by  them,  and 
as  she  lay  upon  what  she  felt  was  her 
death-bed,  her  prayers  for  the  forgiveness 
of  the  grandchild,  whose  wayward  character 
she  well  knew  would  scarcely  be  softened 
by  a  too  strict  severity,  were  inflexibly 
denied. 

They  heard  no  more  of  the  Lady 
Florence  ;  even  her  brothers,  after  a  few 
months  had  elapsed,  failed  to  trace  her 
rapid  movements  on  the  Continent,  where 
she  and  her  husband  continued  to  reside. 
Report  spoke  of  her  as  at  various  places 
living  happily,  dressing  gaily  ;  but  they 
doubted  as  to  her  happiness  and  her 
wealth  ;  for  they  knew  Maurice's  resources 
were  slender,  and  felt  that  a  heavy  weight 
of  care  must  be  already  gathering  round 
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her.  Both  Lord  Ravenshill  and  his 
brother  had  each  but  a  limited  allowance, 
their  father  being  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, and  therefore  they  had  little  money 
to  spare,  yet  that  little  they  would  have 
freely  given  had  they  thought  it  sufficient 
to  reclaim  Maurice  from  his  still  idle  style 
of  living ;  but  they  knew  it  was  not,  and 
they  waited  to  offer  it  to  their  sister  when 
a  real  time  of  need  came. 

The  fault  of  Lady  Florence  was  great  ; 
the  reproach  she  threw  back  upon  her 
parents  inexcusable ;  yet,  to  cast  her  off 
from  all  succour  for  an  act  that  their  own 
stern  will  had  partly  driven  her  to,  was 
about  as  erring  an  act  as  hers,  since  they, 
who  have  neglected  to  curb  or  guide  a  high 
spirit  in  its  earlier  exertions,  may,  natu- 
rally, expect  to  see  it  recoil,  in  after  times, 
in  direct  hostihty,  upon  themselves. 

Full  nine  months  after  the  elopement  of 
Lady  Florence  had  caused  the  considerable 
sensation  it  did  in  the  fashionable  circles  in 
town — while  the  sun  was  sinking  behind 
the  smiling    woodlands  of    Chillingworth 
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Park,  the  Dowager-Marchioness  lay  upon 
her  death-bed.  She  had  wished  to  speak 
with  Horace  alone — and  none  but  Horace 
was  beside  her,  when  rising  from  her  couch 
as  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  left  the 
room,  she  eagerly  spoke  some  thoughts 
which  even  then  lighted  up  her  dimming 
eye  with  a  fitful  hght.  For  several  mo- 
ments she  continued  to  converse  with  him, 
then  her  voice  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
sinking  back  upon  her  pillow,  her  wasted 
hand  unclasped  a  rich  jewel  from  around 
her  neck,  and  placed  it  on  the  table  before 
her  grandson. 

"  Horace,  you  never  told  me  that  you 
loved,  and  were  beloved  by  one  who,  if  she 
is  as  true  as  I  believe  her  to  be,  must  be  a 
jewel  of  priceless  value.  I  have  heard  all 
from  your  father — have  weighed  facts  well 
— believe  in  her  truth — and  as  a  token 
that  one  member  of  the  family  by  whom 
she  is  rejected,  has  seen  things  in  a  clearer 
light  than  the  others  ;  and  thanks — aye, 
thanks  her  for  her  love  for  you,  I  send 
that  ruby  to  her.     Let  her  wear  it  for  my 
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sake — she  will  not  refuse  to  do  so  ;  for  a 
pure  gift  from  the  hands  of  the  dying  must, 
indeed,  be  blessed." 

And  once  more  the  Dowager  sank  back 
upon  the  couch  and  was  silent — nor  did 
she  again  speak ;  she  only  answered  her 
grandson's  thanks  for  this  unexpected  token 
of  her  kindness  by  a  faint  smile  ;  and  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  surrounded  by  her 
family,  with  that  same  smile  upon  her 
face,  she  died. 

And  when  Lord  Ravenshill,  months  and 
months  after  his  grandmother's  death, 
parted  from  Frances  with  renewed  profes- 
sions of  affection  ;  that  jewel  so  kindly 
sent  to  the  latter,  was,  by  her,  accepted  and 
cherished  as  the  next  precious  gift  to  those 
of  Horace  himself. 

With  promises  of  faith  in  each  other's 
affection,  of  constancy,  the  lovers  parted — 
for  they  thought  no  trial  could  chill  their 
mutual  love.  Alas  !  the  young  too  rashly 
deem  themselves  able  to  conquer  a  happy 
future  for  themselves  ;  in  the  bosom  of  the 
unscanncd  future,  there  are  trials  awaiting 
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each  individual,  that  bear  hardly,  yet  fit- 
tingly, upon  the  framework  of  his  heart  and 
mind,  not  his  subtlest  or  broadest  thoughts, 
his  faintest  or  strongest  feelings  escape 
their  destined  contact ;  but  drawn  to  the 
touchstone  of  examination  their  strength  is 
probed — their  weakness  shown.  Unwaver- 
ing faith,  unfaltering  love,  have  never  yet 
dwelt  on  earth,  nor  ever  will  dwell,  even  in 
the  hearts  of  the  best  and  the  purest ;  and 
good  and  true  as  was  the  mutual  affection 
of  Lord  Ravenshill  and  Frances,  they  who 
know  what  man's  heart  really  is,  would 
not  have  dared  to  pronounce  it  incapable  of 
being  shaken,  for  the  stamp  of  imperfection 
lingers  upon  every  human  feeling  still. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


—To  be, 
Thine  ever  more  !  youth  mingled  with  thy  youth, 
Age  with  thy  age— in  the  grave  thine— above, 
Spirit  beside  thy  spirit — this  is  love. 

King  Arthur,     Buliver, 

Self  love,  my  lord,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self  neglecting. 

Henry  Y. 


It  is  not  by  the  trivial  efforts  of  a  fitful  zeal 
that  a  man  will  attain  the  distinctions  which 
minds  of  a  higher  order  than  the  common 
generally  aim  at ;  no  one  can  be  successful  in 
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their  pursuit,  if  difficulty  can  make  him 
waver,  improbability  despair.  Long  con- 
tinued, well  regulated,  all-enduring,  must 
be  the  efforts  that  teach  him  to  realize  the 
visions  which  his  mind,  however  practical 
in  its  tendencies,  must  conceive,  ere  it 
finally  yields  itself  to  the  dominant  influ- 
ence of  the  love  of  knowledge,  power,  oi;^ 
fame.  To  keep  the  height  he  would  rise 
to  constantly  in  sight,  to  let  no  mist  dim  the 
eye  that  views  it,  to  let  no  fear  teach  fee- 
bleness, nor  false  hope  rashness,  but  stead- 
ily and  quietly  to  step  onward  towards  it, 
these  are  the  means  that,  in  the  end,  secure 
him  attention,  and  ensure  success.  Travel 
too,  though  a  man  may  be  accompanied  by 
a  race  of  fools,  whose  noisy  declamations 
attract  the  world's  notice  for  a  time,  still, 
at  length,  his  silent  steps  will  be  noticed — 
for  on  the  road  on  which  they  wend  toge- 
ther, his  foot-prints  will  be  marked  there 
like  a  ladder  of  wisdom  for  after-comers, 
theirs  so  superficially  that  no  trace  of  them 
will  remain. 

A    brilliant   mind    was     Lord    Arthur 
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Lovaine's,  brilliant  as  well  in  its  eccentri- 
city of  genius,  as  in  its  strength  of  pur- 
pose when  thoroughly  roused  into  action  ; 
but  its  rare  excellence  was  marred  by  a 
want  of  perseverance.  Quick  in  its  per- 
ceptions, it  very  rarely  had  sufficient  pati- 
ence thoroughly  to  examine  a  subject  under 
discussion,  but  leaped  hastily  to  conclusions, 
and  built  showy  hypotheses  upon  no  solid 
foundation.  Often  deceived,  however,  as 
he  had  been  in  his  judgment.  Lord  Arthur 
knew  his  fault ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
tried  to  rectify  it.  Six  months  back  he 
had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  member  for  D ;  but  with  a 

modesty  which,  to  his  friends,  seemed  a  pe- 
cuKarly  new  phase  in  his  character,  though 
constantly  in  attendance  there,  he  spoke 
very  little,  and  Hstened  attentively  to  the 
debates  without  an  attempt  to  display  that 
briUiant  eloquence  which  they  knew  full 
well  he  possessed.  The  truth  was, 
Lord  Arthur  felt  thoroughly  dissatis- 
fied with  himself  after  he  began  to 
discover  that,  dazzling  as  his  talents  might 
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be,  they  were  not  sound.  He  saw  the  warmth 
of  his  imagination,  and  the  readiness  of 
his  perceptive  powers  hurried  him  at  times 
to  adopt  sentiments,  and  express  opinions, 
which  would  stand  but  very  Kttle  after 
consideration.  He  felt  that  his  eloquence 
was  more  a  play  upon  words  and  upon  the 
feelings,  than  a  clear  exposition  or  discus- 
sion of  reason,  and  secretly  resolving  to 
check  the  haste  with  which  he  judged  and 
spoke,  he  refrained  from  uttering  a  syrable 
more  than  he  was  of  necessity  obliged  to 
do.  Yet  still  when  he  did  address  the 
House,  there  was  something  peculiarly 
striking  in  his  manner  of  delivering  the  few 
words  he  said.  Attending  more  to  the 
ideas  that  presented  themselves  to  his  mind 
rather  than  to  their  spoken  form,  he 
couched  them  in  short,  crisp  phrases  which, 
containing  but  the  mere  heads  of  the  argu- 
ments he  had  considered,  made  his  decision 
upon  the  point  in  question,  seem  a  hurried 
one,  though  uttered  deliberately  enough. 
Each  member,  however,  who  happened  to 
listen  to  him,  felt  the  speaker  of  those  slight 
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words  had  fully  mastered  the  subject  they 
expressed,    while  the  keener  witted,  half 
guessed  the  bent  and  purpose  of  his  mind, 
and  saw  it  was  judiciously  measuring  the 
wisdom  around  it  ere  it  fully  displayed  its 
own,  which  as  yet,  untamed  by  experience, 
was     rude    and   imperfect.        A    change, 
indeed,  for  the  better  had  been  wrought  in 
Lord  Arthur's  character,  that  was  as  visible 
to  his  gay  friends  as  to  his  more  worthy 
ones,  and  this  change  they  attributed  to 
the  late   alteration  in  his  circumstances. 
Certainly  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  young 
to  be  thrown  in  some  degree  upon  their 
own  resources,  in  order  to  win   whatever 
bournes  they  aim  at ;    but  the  struggle  to 
attain   them,    if  suddenly    entered    upon, 
sharply  evinces  itself  in  their  outward  bear- 
ing ;  since  when  the  mind  is  newly  engaged 
on   some  great  end,  it  is   unequal  in  its 
efforts,  and  bears  but  ungracious  fruit,  till 
the  rust  of  the  weapons  it  has  for  a  long 
time  suffered  to  lay  by  is  cast  off,  and  it 
can  readily  employ  them  to  its  purpose.  A 
quick  commencement  of  the  mind's  struggle 
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over  its  previous  habits  of  self-indulgence, 
is  the  greatest  test  of  its  real  strength  ;  few 
persons  can  instantly  throw  them  off, 
though  all  may  gradually  be  brought 
to  do  so. 

Unequal,  absent  and  irritable  then  at 
first,  did  the  conduct  of  Lord  Arthur 
appear  to  his  family  and  friends,  while 
undermining  the  work  of  the  past,  and  trac- 
ing out  plans  for  future  years.  His  Lord- 
ship had  schemes  of  power  and  preferment 
— wild  ones  it  may  be — Ambition's  first 
reveries  are  generally  wild  enough  ;  yet 
though  those  first  dreams  are  never 
altogether  realized,  still  they  are  useful  in 
bearing  the  mind  on  to  perhaps  stranger  re- 
alities. Each  man  who  has  chanced  to  be 
great  has  he  not  had  them '?  They  are  the 
foreshadowings  of  better  things,  and  if 
some,  in  after  years,  find  that  they  have 
faded  away,  and  left  no  enduring  fruits,  it 
is  because  their  first  inspirations  have  not 
been  wisely  or  uprightly  acted  upon  ;  the 
chaff  has  not  been  separated  from  the 
wheat,  and   the  latter  has  been    thrown 
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away  with  its  worthless  adherent.  Man 
may  do  much,  and  work  much  upon  the 
priceless  thoughts  which  sometimes  visit 
his  mind  ;  but  then  they  must  be  forced  into 
more  practical  being  by  the  un deviating 
will  directing  them  to  a  purposed  end,  else 
like  seeds  brought  by  a  viewless  wind,  to  a 
desert  soil,  they  may  carelessly  decay,  and 
the  germ  of  future  life  within  them  remain 
for  ever  undeveloped.  To  store  the  mind 
with  youth's  bright  imaginings,  to  form  them 
into  some  definite  shaj^e  which,  as  man- 
hood advances  upon  it,  may  become  sobered 
with  its  sagacity,  is  no  idle  task,  since  their 
warmth  of  life  quickens  the  will  into  action : 
they  are  useful  so  that  they  are  secret,  so 
that  their  beginnings  are  only  seen,  and  the 
end  of  their  purpose  never  guessed  at.  To 
show  the  shrine  to  which  your  heart  is 
tending,  while  as  yet  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  it,  will  earn  you  but  the  fooFs 
laughter,  and  the  wise  man's  scorn  ;  the 
first  footsteps  of  the  ladder  of  Fame  should 
be  trodden  silently,  so  that  rivals  may  not 
fear   you,   or   friends   in  their  misplaced 
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affection  do  you  damage  It  is  time  enough 
when  you  know  your  own  strength  to  speak 
loftily,  and  a  beginner  never  knows  it. 

Lord  Arthur  was  essaying  his  ;  some- 
thing of  the  quiet  yet  profound  sense  of  his 
elder  brother  seemed   to   possess  him  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  and   much  as  his 
friends  w^ondered  at  the  alteration  in  his 
conduct,    neither  their  remonstrances  nor 
ridicule  could  make  him  swerve  from  the 
resolutions  he  had  adopted.     A  great  many 
people  take  a  delight  in  rendering  others 
as  idle  and  as  worthless  as  themselves,  and 
such    friends    were    not   wanting    in    the 
attempt  to  draw  Lord  Arthur  back  into  his 
old  habits  ;  but  luckily  from  him,  he  was 
that  sort  of  man  whom  a  laugh  or  a  sneer 
rather  hardened  to  maintain  than  abandon 
his  own  opinion,  and  therefore  their  efforts 
only   confirmed  him  in  his  new   course  of 
life.     Some  few  persons  there  are  of  Lord 
Arthur's  turn  of  mind  ;  right  good  spirits 
are  tliey    to   battle    through   the    w^orld, 
though  sometimes,  if  over  sensitive,  rather 
unpleasant  ones  to  deal  with. 
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The  session  was  over,  the  hunting  season 
already  nearly  past,  and  Lord  Arthur  com- 
fortably domiciled  in  a  bachelor  friend's 
house  in  Somersetshire.  The  gentleman, 
whom  he  thus  visited,  was  a  neck-or- 
nothing  sportsman,  and,  his  residence  being 
filled  with  friends  of  the  like  tastes,  his 
Lordship  was  consequently  dragged  to 
every  meet  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
place.  He  liked  the  excitement  of  the 
sport  at  first,  because  he  was  a  daring 
rider  ;  but  at  length  he  found  it  wearisome, 
and  left  off  invariably  accompanying  his 
friend  as  the  latter  wished  him  to  do. 
However,  when  he  absented  himself  in 
this  manner  from  following  the  hounds,  he 
generally  contrived  to  have  a  recreation  in 
a  stj'le  peculiarly  his  own,  but  which  did 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  his 
sporting  friends,  and  this  was  a  long  gallop 
over  the  surrounding  country  by  moonlight, 
through  the  picturesque  passage  of  the 
Chedder  cliffs,  or  towards  the  broad  sea 
where  it  stretches  itself  round  the  sands 
of  Weston.     There  he   would    draw   rein. 
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and  remain  motionless  on  his  steed,  gazing 
out  upon  the  wide  ocean  whose  broad 
billows  were  girt  in  the  distance  by  the 
outlines  of  the  Welsh  coast,  till  perhaps 
a  gathering  storm,  or  the  waning  night 
sent  him  back  on  the  full  gallop  towards 
the  house  of  his  friend.  Often  and  often 
did  the  rattling  clatter  of  his  horse's  hoofs 
rouse  the  poor  villagers  from  their  sleep  at 
a  most  unseemly  hour  of  the  night,  and 
many  who  chanced  to  meet  him  in  his  wild 
race  homewards,  and  scarcely  staid  to  ex- 
amine his  features,  imagined  it  was  the 
very  Prince  of  Darkness  himself  who  thus 
unceremoniously  disturbed  their  rest.  But 
rarely  did  he  meet  many  people  in  these 
nocturnal  rides,  for  he  generally  contrived 
to  pass  through  the  most  solitary  parts  of 
the  country,  as  if  the  rencontre  of  strangers 
was  as  disagreeable  to  him  as  to  them. 

One  evening,  however,  w^hen  the  sky 
was  heavily  obscured  with  clouds,  he  was 
destined  to  play  a  part  in  an  adventure  of 
rather  a  singular  character.  In  hurrying 
home,  as  he  was  passing  over  a  meadow, 
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which  a  thick  hedge  separated  from  a 
narrow  lane,  through  the  branches  of  the 
bushes  formed  into  that  defence  he  saw  a 
most  mysterious  hght,  in  the  distance,  ad- 
vancing up  its  centre,  and  upon  quickening 
his  horse's  pace  he  soon  discerned  a  Guy 
Fawkes-Hke  group  of  muffled  figures 
following  a  taller  one  which  carried  a  dark 
lantern  that  was  every  now  and  then  turned 
towards  the  party  behind,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  see  the  puddles  the  heavy  rain  had 
formed  in  the  road.  Stifled  laughter,  a 
little  nmsical  shriek,  and  several  hesitating 
stops  in  the  onward  progress  of  the  group 
made  him  believe  there  were  two  or  three 
young  girls  midst  the  persons  before  him, 
and  as  the  wind  blew  directly  in  his  face, 
and  brought  fragments  of  their  conversa- 
tion to  his  ear  he  was  soon  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  this — 

"  How  very  silly,"  said  the  fresh  tones 
of  a  young  girl's  voice.  ''  How  very  silly 
it  is  of  mama  not  to  keep  some  sort  of  a 
conveyance  to  take  us  to  these  stupid  little 

VOL.    II.  p 
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dancing  parties — we  shall  all  catch  cold 
— 1  see  already  that  you  are  wet  through 
and  through." 

''  Scarcely  so  yet,  Sophy,"  returned 
another  voice,  in  quiet  gentle  accents, 
which  accents,  however,  made  Lord  Arthur 
start  with  sudden  surprise,  for  he  almost 
felt  sure  they  were  Annie's,  "  I  have  a 
thick  shawl  on." 

His  Lordship  listened  more  attentively, 
and  made  his  horse  step  nearer  to  the  ad- 
vancing group,  that  he  now  saw  consisted 
of  two  young  girls  well  muffled  up,  a  foot- 
man, and  a  young  boy. 

"  Fan  has  stepped  into  a  puddle,"  sud- 
denly screamed  the  last  named  little  in- 
dividual with  a  shriek  of  laughter,  "stepped 
into  a  puddle." 

"  On !  hush !  hush !  don't.  Ally,"  ex- 
claimed the  young  girl,  addressed  as  Sophy, 
in  a  frightened  tone,  "  you  will  certainly 
bring  some  poachers  and  mischievous  people 
about  us,  if  you  talk  so  loud.  I  am  almost 
sure  T  saw  two  men  behind  the  tree  yonder 
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even  now — you  know  some  of  the  labourers 
here-abouts  are  discontented." 

"  Qaite  right,  miss,"  exclaimed  a  thick, 
coarse  voice,  close  to  her  elbow,  we  are 
discontented,  and  we've  enough  to  make  us 
go  in  these  hard  times—  come  give  some- 
thing to  get  two  poor  fellows  a  bit  of  bread 
will  you  V' 

And  two  thick-set  powerful  men  placed 
themselves  full  in  the  light  of  the  lantern, 
and  become  distinctly  visible  to  the  whole 
party,  as  well  as  to  their  unseen  observer 
Lord  Arthur,  who  at  the  very  moment 
rode  up  to  a  spot  parallel  to  that  on  which 
the  frightened  group  stood,  called  out  in  a 
threatening  tone  to  the  men,  and  attempted 
to  make  his  horse  leap  the  bridge.  But 
this  feat,  the  animal,  with  an  obstinacy 
which  sometimes  possesses  horses  as  well 
as  their  masters,  refused  to  do,  and  his 
Lordship  not  wishing  to  waste  time  in  the 
conflict  between  the  beast  and  himself, 
dismounted  and  tried  to  climb  over  the 
hedge,  The  robbers  looked  up  with  some 
p  2 
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eagerness  to  see  whether  he  was   accom- 
panied by  a  friend,    and  after   satisfying 
themselves  that  he  was  not,  seemed  at  a 
glance  to  take  in  the  chances  of  his  success 
and  measure  the  length  of  time  in  which 
he  w^as  likely  to  accompHsh  the  task  he 
had    commenced,    then  coolly   and   auda- 
ciously they  reiterated  their  demands  upon 
the  ladies'  purses.     They  saw  that  the  foot- 
man who  marshalled  the  party  was  old  and 
infirm,    and    moreover  too  frightened    to 
offer  any  opposition  to  their  will,  that  the 
child  could  offer  no  resistance  ;  they  knew 
the  very  worst  they  could  encounter  would 
be    a   struggle  with    Lord    Arthur ;    and 
therefore  they  answered  the  young  girl's 
protestations  of  their  having  no  money,  by 
a  surly  request  for  their  jewels. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  his  Lordship 
reached  their  side,  and  to  the  extreme 
terror  of  the  ladies  was  in  the  very  next 
instant  laid  prostrate  at  their  feet  by  a 
ready  blow  from  a  heav}^  bludgeon  which 
one  of  the  men  carried  in  his  hand. 

Then,   with  a  threat,  they  once   more 
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turned  towards  the  ladies,  and  again  asked 
them  for  their  trinkets,  As  eagerly  and 
quickly  as  their  terrors  would  permit  they 
both  began  to  divest  themselves  of  all  their 
jewels,  and  meanwhile  earnestly  prayed 
the  men  to  leave  them. 

"  Leave  us,  cousin  Fan  V  said  the  boy 
in  a  low  half  whisper  to  the  lady  nearest 
to  him,  and  yet  which  could  be  distinctly 
heard  by  the  men,  "  Leave  us,  did  you  say  1 
No,  no,  keep  them  here.  Squire  Dickon 
and  his  man  will  pass  by  in  ten  minutes  or 
so,  and  then  we  can  catch  them.  Keep 
clasping  and  unclasping  that  bracelet  of 
yours — don't  give  it  to  them  yet  awhile — 
he  was  to  follow  us,  you  know.'* 

"  You  little  devil  l"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
fellows  who  overheard  the  boy's  whisper, 
"come  give  us  the  bracelet  at  once,  my  fine 
lady,  or  you  may  repent  it." 

And  rudely  seizing  the  arm  of  the 
young  girl,  he  addressed,  he  tore  off  the 
jewel  that  encircled  it,  listened  for  a 
moment  to  the  sound  of  some  wheels  in 
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the  distance,  and  then  ^^ith  a  significant 
glance  at  his  comrade,  dashed  out  the  hght 
of  the  lantern,  and  ran  hastily  off. 

With  breathless  attention  the  party 
thus  left  in  utter  darkness  by  the  wayside, 
hstened  to  the  receding  footsteps  of  the 
robbers,  and  full  five  rainutes  elapsed  be- 
fore any  of  them  spoke  or  stirred  ;  but  at 
length  a  low  chuckling  laugh  issued  from 
the  lips  of  the  young  boy,  and  turning 
round  he  said, — 

"  Did'nt  I  do  him  nicely,  Fan  1  did'nt 
I  send  them  off  fast  enough,  Sophy  1  Squire 
Dickon,  indeed  !  Squire  Dickon  is  supping 
comfortably  by  his  own  fireside,  I  dare 
say.  Soph,  laugh,  do  laugh — never  mind 
the  loss  of  your  bracelets/' 

"Laugh  \"  echoed  his  sister  in  terror- 
stricken  accents,  "  laugh,  Alfred,  with  that 
poor  gentleman,  who  came  to  help  us,  now 
lying  dead  in  the  middle  of  the  road !  Oh ! 
what  shall  w^e  do  V 

"  Oh !  ah  !  the  gentleman  !"  echoed  the 
boy,  sorrowfully,  "  but  Soph,  he  is  not  dead 
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— he  can't  be  dead — they  only  gave  him  a 
blow  with  a  stick  or  a  club,  and  that  often 
stuns  without  killing." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  him, 
Alfred  ^  we  cannot  leave  him  here  all 
alone,  till  we  send  proper  people  to  fetch 
him — we  cannot  stay  here  ourselves,  for 
more  wicked  people  may  come — what  shall 
w^e  do  V 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Sophy,"  said  the  now 
tremulous  voice  of  her  cousin,  "I  have 
been  thinking  what  best  could  be  done  all 
this  while.  You,  Alfred,  and  Merrick  had 
better  go  on  to  Dartmoor  Lodge,  which 
as  well  as  being  the  nearest  place  to  us,  is 
this  gentleman's  home,  and  T,  meanwhile, 
will  stay  here  with  him.'' 

"  What  you  !  all  alone  too,  my  dear, 
dear  Fan  ?  No,  no,  you  must  not,"  ex- 
claimed Sophy,  "  those  horrid  men  will 
return,  and  that  is  dreadful  to  think  of! 
Besides,  it  is  quite  dark  along  the  road 
since  they  put  out  the  light,  and  none  of 
us  can  see  our  way  to  the  Lodge,  1  am 
sure — is  there  no  remedy  but  that  1" 
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"  No,"  replied  her  companion,  hurriedly, 
**  Go,  directly,  then  for  help,  every  moment 
you  lose  may  endanger  this  gentleman's 
life;' 

"But  other  men  may  meet  us — 1  am 
frightened  to  death,"  urged  Sophy. 

"  Two  adventures  like  the  present 
are  not  likely  to  occur  on  the  same  night," 
returned  her  cousin,"  neither  will  the  rob- 
bers return  here  since  they  cannot  imagine 
any  of  us  intended  to  remain  in  this  place 
when  once  at  liberty  to  depart — moreover 
Alfred  wisely  frightened  them  away  with 
a  threat  of  Squire  Dickon's  appearance. 
Go,  Sophy,  or  I  w^ill  go  by  myself  and  leave 
you  and  Merrick  here." 

"  But  the  darkness,  the  darkness,"  again 
urged  Sophy. 

"  Will  soon  be  past,"  replied  her  cousin, 
"  do  you  not  see  that  broad  light  strug- 
gling through  yonder  cloud  1  it  is  the  light 
of  the  moon.  The  rain  has  ceased  ;  walk 
straight  on  then  to  the  end  of  the  lane, 
and  the  moonbeams  w^ill  soon  show  you 
the   path.      Go,    Alfred,   make   her  go — 
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Merrick  knows  the  way  to  the  lodge."  And 
for  a  moment  as  the  pale  light  she  alluded 
to,  struggled  through  a  broken  cloud  they 
saw  her  countenance  was  pale,  and  her 
cheeks  tear-stained. 

"  You  are  frightened,  cousin  Fan,"  said 
the  boy.     "  I  will  remain  with  you." 

"  No,  no,"  continued  she,  more  vehe- 
mently ;  then  in  a  lower  tone  added  as  she 
drew  the  child  apart  from  the  others.  "  If 
Sophy  and  Merrick  feel  frightened  they 
will  turn  back  and  do  a  thousand  foohsh 
things,  unless  you  accompany  them,  Alfred ; 
and  that  is  w^hy  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
stay  with  me.  Lead  them  to  the  lodge — • 
I  trust  to  you." 

The  boy  understood  her,  felt  gratified  at 
the  compliment  she  paid  to  his  good  sense, 
and  uniting  his  persuasions  to  hers,  at 
length  made  his  sister  and  Merrick  move 
on  towards  the  lodge. 

Young  and  fair,  and  delicately  clothed 
was  the  girl  whom  her  companions  had 
left  to  watch  by  the  senseless  form  of  Lord 
Arthur  Lovaine.     Seen  by  the  flickering 
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light  of  the  moon  as  it  transiently  pierced 
the  dark  vapours  of  a  stormy  sky,  her 
features  could  be  traced  as  almost  fault- 
lessly beautiful  in  their  outlines,  and  her 
dress,  though  partially  covered  with  a  large 
fthawl,  was  evidently  from  the  glossy  rich- 
ness of  its  surface  made  of  costly  materials* 
In  the  half  darkness  around  her,  as  the 
footsteps  of  her  young  friends  died  away 
in  the  distance,  she  bent  down  in  some 
terror  to  gaze  upon  the  features  of  Lord 
Arthur  ;  laying  a  trembling  hand  on  his 
pale  forehead,  she  pushed  back  the  thick 
Gurls  of  brown  hair  which  clustered  there, 
knelt  down,  and  listened  for  the  breath 
that  her  fears  told  her,  had  perhaps  passed 
away  for  ever  from  the  lips  over  which  her 
hand  was  held.  She  listened  long  ;  listened 
till  the  beating  of  her  own  heart  was  the 
only  sound  she  heard  in  the  stillness 
around  her  ;  she  sat  down  on  the  road- 
side, lifted  Lord  Arthur's  head  upon  her 
arm,  and  then  for  the  first  time  saw  that  a 
stream  of  blood  was  issuing  from  the 
temples,  and  though  partly  concealed  by 
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his  long,  thick  hair,  was  welling  down  over 
her  clothes  and  his.  But  the  sight  of  this 
spectacle  did  not  Urge  the  young  girl  to 
tears  ;  a  stronger  expression  of  grief,  in- 
deed, seemed  to  grow  upon  her  countenance, 
a  quicker  expression  of  restless  impatience, 
and  turning  her  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  path  her  friends  had  taken,  in  painful 
suspense  she  seemed  to  count  each  second 
that  flew  by,  and  brought  no  notice  of  their 
return.  Now  and  then  she  heard  a  solitary 
footstep  in  the  distance,  the  trickling  splash 
of  the  rain,  too,  which  had  again  begun  to 
fall,  on  the  already  flooded  roads,  but  not 
the  aid  she  wished  for.  She  felt  the  cold 
niglit  air  pierce  through  the  thick  outer 
covering  she  wore,  and  dreading  its  efl:ects 
upon  the  senseless  man  before  her,  woman- 
like, she  unwrapped  it  from  around  her- 
self, and  folding  it  over  him  endeavoured 
to  shield  him  from  its  keenness.  The  heavy 
rain  increased,  the  autumn  blast  grew  colder, 
and  tlie  delicate  frame  of  the  girl,  clothed 
as  it  was  in  a  thin  evening  dress,  seemed 
to  shiver  hke  a  reed   as  it  rushed  by  her, 
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and  then  pursued  its  onward  course  over 
hill  and  dale,  yet  she  did  not  appear  to 
heed  the  rain  or  wind,  but  only  wound  her 
shawl  closer  around  Lord  Arthur,  and 
glanced  eagerly  in  the  distance  for  the  help 
she  felt  was  so  long  coming.  For  one 
moment  too  on  the  damp  brow,  closed 
eyes,  and  pallid  lips,  she  laid  her  hand, 
and  pressed  her  lips,  as  she  thus  watched 
and  waited. 

At  length  in  the  far  distance  she  saw 
the  glare  of  torches,  and  heard  the  tramp 
of  feet,  and  presently  about  a  dozen  per- 
sons came  up  the  lane,  and  hastily  ap- 
proached her.  They  proved  to  be  the 
wished-for  succour,  and  rising  as  they 
drew  nearer,  she  beckoned  them  to  the 
spot  where  she  stood.  Lifting  Lord  Arthur 
in  their  arms  they  soon  placed  him  in  a 
kind  of  litter  which  they  had  brought  with 
them,  while  some  curiously  looked  towards 
the  lady  who  had  so  courageously  volun- 
teered to  watch  over  his  safety.  Housed 
by  their  scrutinizing  glances  to  a  sense  of 
the  singular  appearance  her  rich  evening 
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costume  gave  to  a  pedestrian  in  a  lone, 
country  road,  on  a  stormy  night,  the  young 
girl  gathered  a  dark,  silk  bomiet  that  bad 
partly  fallen  off,  more  closely  over  her  jet 
black  tresses  which,  wet  with  the  rain,  and 
wreathed  with  white  flowers,  hung  in  dark, 
damp  masses  over  a  neck  as  white  as  ala- 
baster, then  whispered  some  words  to 
Merrick,  whom  she  saw  amongst  the  crowd. 
In  obedience  to  her  commands  he  took 
some  cloaks  the  men  had  brought  as  a 
security  against  the  rain,  threw  them  over 
his  lordship,  and  returned  her  the  shawl. 
She  hastily  put  it  on,  and  at  that  moment 
a  gentleman  of  the  party  came  up  to  her, 
and  expressed  his  thanks  for  her  kindness 
towards  his  old  friend  Lord  Arthur. 

"  It  is  Miss  Fielding,  I  believe  1"  he  con- 
tinued, "  Miss  Fielding,  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  speak  to  the  other  day  at  Airs. 
Baxter's." 

The  young  lady  bowed  acquiescence,  and 
the  gentleman  added, 

"  Permit  me  to  say  that  your  cousin  is  at 
the  lodge  waiting  your  arrival,  for  she  will 
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not  proceed  home  without  you.  If  you 
will  accompany  ua  thither,  I  can  afford  you 
every  accommodation  for  returning  to  your 
house  " 

And  Miss  Fielding  accepted  his  offers  of 
assistance,  and,  accompanied  by  her  man- 
servant, followed  the  cortege  home.  The 
tnoon  shone  with  clear  lustre  in  the  heavens, 
and  bathed  hill  and  valley  in  a  flood  of 
light,  as  that  train  wound  slowly  towards 
Dartmoor  Lodge.  Afar  in  the  distance, 
lay  its  park  and  thickly  wooded  pleasure 
grounds,  through  which  echoed  the  rush  of 
the  rising  wind — the  fall  of  the  autumn 
leaves — and  the  plaintive  "note  of  birds 
awakened  in  their  trembling  roosts  by 
some  crackling  branch,  and  hurrying  away 
to  securer  resting  places.  Onward  and 
onward  went  the  stead}^  tramp  of  the  men, 
who  carried  the  litter,  the  pale  moonlight 
streaming  down  upon  the  pale  features  of 
Lord  Arthur,  and  making  them  look  still 
more  death-like  than  they  really  were,  till, 
as  they  passed  through  some  dark  groves 
of  trees  in  their  hasty  traverse  across   the 
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park,  their  leafy  arches  here  shut  out  the 
silver  mooiibeans,  and  the  red  glare  of  the 
torches  resumed  its  power,  and  flickered 
over  them  with  a  shadowy  hue  of  life.  At 
last,  the  whole  party  stepped  w^ithin  the 
precincts  of  the  lodge,  and  soon  after  en- 
tered the  building  itself  It  was  with  a 
long  lingering  look  of  intense  grief  that 
Miss  Fielding  glanced  after  Lord  Arthur, 
as  she  entered  the  apartment  where  she 
was  told  her  cousins  waited  for  her,  and 
saw  him  borne  from  her  sight.  Im- 
patiently, for  a  few  minutes,  she  paced  up 
and  down  the  room,  unheeding  the  sur- 
prised looks  of  her  companions,  till  they 
asked  her  whether  it  was  not  time  to  go 
home  ? 

"  Home  1"  she  repeated  after  them,  and 
as  she  turned  her  pale  face  in  their  direc- 
tion, both  the  boy  and  his  sister,  when 
they  saw  the  strong  emotion  depicted  there, 
blamed  themselves  for  having  left  her  alone 
on  the  roadside,  and  imagined  she  had 
been  too  much  frightened  during  her  long- 
watch  to  be  perfectly  herself  at  the  present 
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moment;  *' Home  f  she  repeated,  "yes 
—  but  Sophy,  we  cannot  possibly  leave  the 
house  till  we  know  what  injury  Lord 
Arthur — this  gentleman—  has  received." 

"  Fan  says  true,''  said  the  boy,  turning 
to  his  sister,  "  it  would  be  a  horrid  shame 
for  us  to  go  till  we  know  how  he  is,  since 
he  got  into  this  scrape  for  our  sakes." 

And  seeing  the  gentleman,  who  had  in- 
vited Miss  Fielding  to  her  present  shelter, 
passing  through  the  hall,  into  which  their 
apartment  opened,  he  ran  out  to  try  to 
ascertain  how  Lord  Arthur  was. 

The  person  he  addressed  proved  to  be 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  he  gave  but 
an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  the  boy's  eager 
enquiries,  then  followed  him  into  the  room 
where  the  ladies  were,  and  asked  them  to 
name  what  accommodation  he  should  offer 
them  to  return  home. 

"  Oh !  any  sort  of  escort,"  replied  the 
young  girl  called  Sophy,  "  our  house  is  but 
ten  minutes'  distance  from  this  place.  AVe 
had  better  walk  home,  Fan,  had  we  not  ? 
for    our    clothes    are    w^et    throu.2:h   and 
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through,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  sitting 
still,  even  in  the  most  comfortable  vehicle 
with  them  hanging  in  this  manner  about 
us." 

Miss  j^ielding  merely  nodded  her  acquies- 
cence in  her  cousin's  suggestions;  then  turned 
round,  and,  once  more,  almost  breathlessly 
asked  after  Lord  Arthur.  The  question 
was  again  unsatisfactorily  answered  ;  the 
injuries  his  lordship  had  received  were 
declared  considerable  ;  but  not  one  word 
did  Miss  Fielding  utter  in  reply,  when  her 
companions  expressed  their  grief  at  the 
intelligence.  Almost  mechanically  she 
suffered  herself  to  be  led  from  the  room, 
and  had  left  the  house  before  she  found 
herself  able  to  utter  a  single  syllable. 
Both  the  cousins  seemed  to  fancy  she  was 
ill,  and  attended  by  the  promised  escort, 
^hey  hurried  her  home. 

It  was  about  three  weeks  after  this  un- 
fortunate occurrence,  that  Lord  Arthur, 
perfectly  recovered  from  the  injuries  he 
had  received,  entered  the  porch  of  a  pretty 
little  cottage  ornee,  situated  at  the  furthest 
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and  most  secluded  end  of  Dartmoor  Park. 
A  rugged  road  led  up  to,  and  abruptly 
terminated  at  the  clean  white  palings  that 
enclosed  its  little  garden,  which,  as  well  as 
the  building,  was  of  small  dimensions,  and 
seemed  to  argue  no  great  wealth  on  the 
part  of  its  proprietors.  A  young  lady 
clad  in  a  pretty  silk  dinner  dress  was 
seated  on  an  old  garden  chair  beneath  the 
porch,  with  some  sketching  materials 
before  her,  and  towards  her  his  lordship 
hastily  advanced. 

"  I  have  enquired  all  about  you,  Annie," 
said  he,  as  he  approached  her — and  these 
were  the  first  words  he  uttered — "  I  have 
watched  and  waited  till  I  was  convinced  I 
should  see  you  alone,  and,  at  last,  I  have 
succeeded  in  my  endeavours.  My  present 
visit  cannot  be  deemed  an  infringement  of 
the  compact  we  entered  into  when  we  last 
met,  since  your  and  your  cousin's  anxious 
enquiries  at  the  lodge,  during  my  illness, 
seemed  to  warrant  this  intrusion — there- 
fore I  came." 

*',To  receive  my  best  thanks   for  your 
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assistance  the  other  night — my  warmest 
congratulations  on  your  recovery,"  said  the 
young  girl,  rising  from  her  seat  with  a 
deep  blush.  "  T  wished  to  see  you,  ray 
lord — I  hoped  for  this  satisfaction — surely 
no — our  com23act  is  not  broken  by  this 
visit." 

Lord  Arthur  glanced  up  at  her,  as  he 
said — 

"  And  I  have  also  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  remaining  with  me  on  that 
eventful  night.  The  men  seemed  reckless 
villains  from  what  I  hear,  for  all  search 
after  them  has  proved  fruitless — not  many 
w^ould  have  done  so." 

"  Many  would,"  rejoined  Annie  ;  "  how 
could  they  have  done  otherwise,  when  you 
were  helpless  and  suffering  V 

"Annie,"  rejoined  his  lordship,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  you  look  pale  and  thin 
— you  have  been  ill." 

She  raised  her  large,  dark  eyes  to  his 
face,  with  a  smile — 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  not  ill — save  that 
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my  heart  was  ill  at  ease  when  you  were 
so." 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  the  tears 
coursed  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Did  you  think  of  me  when  you  were 
so  dangerously  ill  V  she  said.  "  I  thought 
of  you — my  life  was  then  one  long  thought 
of  you" 

'*  Are  you  not  my  heart's  life-dream  V 
he  answered  ;  "  the  near  approach  of  death 
cannot  weaken  an  influence  exerted  as 
yours  has  been." 

They  were  silent,  for  some  minutes,  and 
then,  he  said — 

"  There  is  a  mystery  about  you  that  1 
cannot  fathom,  Annie." 

"  There  is,"  she  quietly  answered,  glanc- 
ing up  into  his  face,  "  nor  must  you  seek 
to  know  it  yet." 

"  You  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  per- 
sons of  which  you  represent  yourself  a 
member,"  resumed  Lord  Arthur ;  "  you 
are  in  affluence  ;  you  have  a  higher  rank 
than  you  appear  to  have." 

"  True,"  she  answered,  calmly ;  "  I  never 
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told  you  I  was  poor  ;  it  was  you  who  in- 
terpreted things  according  to  their  seeming, 
and  I,  moreover,  was  bound  by  a  secret 
engagement  not  to  undeceive  you  in  that 
respect.  Yet  neither  my  father  nor  I  mis- 
led you  purposely,  neither  of  us  feigned  a 
simplicity  of  manner  or  want  of  education 
not  natural  to  us." 

"  But  Mrs.  Henrichs/'  said  Lord  Arthur, 
his  ideas  reverting  to  her  singular  old  re- 
lative at  D . 

''  She  is  my  own  aunt,"  answered 
Annie,  "I  am  residing  with  her  and  my 
cousins  even  now." 

"  And  your  father  V 

"  Was  a  tradesman.  We  told  you  no 
untruths,  my  lord,  and  acted  none." 

"But  your  name  is  Fielding,  and  not 
Cummins  V  again  resumed  his  lordship. 

"  I  cannot  answer  any  further  question- 
ing on  that  subject,"  she  replied. 

"  Annie,"  said  Lord  Arthur,  once  again, 
"  is  it  right  thus  to  deceive  me  as  to  your 
real  station  in  life,  bound  as  I  am  to  you 
by  irrevocable  vows  of  affection," 
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"  Put  as  rauch  faith  in  me,  my  lord,  as 
I  do  in  you,  and  suffer  me  to  leave  your 
present  enquiries  unanswered,"  she  rephed, 
fixing  her  dark  eyes  penetratingly  upon 
his  face.  "  I  have  fettered  myself  wi^h  a 
long  engagement  in  the  belief  of  one  day 
receiving  your  love  as  I  hope  to  receive  it, 
although  past  circumstances  might  have 
made  me  dread  your  instability  of  charac- 
ter ;  in  return,  I  only  ask  you  to  let  me  ap- 
pear to  such  as  I  now  appear.  By  ac- 
quiescing in  this  request  of  mine,  you  will 
only  give  me  a  proof  of  your  affection 
that  will  bind  me  more  strongly  to  you, 
and  which  you  cannot  well  refuse,  when  I 
tell  you,  that  whatever  my  real  rank  in  life 
is,  it  is  not  beneath  the  one  in  which  you 
supposed  me  to  move." 

"  No,"  returned  Lord  Arthur,  half- aloud, 
as  he  glanced  at  her  again,  "no,  these 
trinkets — this  dress — your  manner — your 
education — '' 

"  May.  nevertheless,  belong  to  one  of  the 
middle  class,  my  lord — to  the  daughter  of 
some  well  to-do  tradesman  in  the  city  ? 
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Just  SO — that  is  the  station  in  life  which  I 
wish  you  to  believe  is  mine,"  provokingly 
replied  Annie,  wiih  a  smile.  "  I  have  taken 
much  upon  trust  from  you — take  thus 
much  from  me." 

"  I  will,  Annie,"  answered  Lord  Arthur, 
more  calmly  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
and  he  drew  a  plain  cameo  ring  from 
her  finger,  "and  in  token  I  will  keep 
this." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Annie,  with  a  smile  ; 
"  take  it  as  a  parting  gift — you  will  not  see 
me  after  to-day." 

Not  a  word  came  from  his  lordship  in 
reply. 

"  Not  after  to-day,"  continued  she,  rather 
sadly.  "  I  leave  for  town  to-morrow  ;  but 
I  shall  often  be  near  you." 

"Near  me'?— in  town?"  repeated  Lord 
Arthur,  half  starting,  from  a  reverie. 

"  Often  and  often,"  said  Annie.  "  I  have 
been  near  you  much  of  late,  and  shall  be  so 
yet." 

"  Is  it  so  V  rejoined  he,  after  a  moment's 
pause  ;  then  he  earnestly  added,  "  do  you 
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know    what    the     hopes     you    gave   me, 
some  time  since,  have  wrought  in  meV 

"  A  change — a  beneficial  change  of 
thought  and  feeHng  V  she  answered 
eagerly,  "  Oh,  yes  I'* 

"  And  the  love  I  bear  you,  Annie,"  he 
continued,  "  do  you  not  feel  it  must  grow 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  more  my  mind 
masters  through  hope  of  its  reward  V 

Her  eyes  dwelt  on  his  for  a  moment  with 
an  earnest,  thoughtful  look  ;  she  paused  in 
a  hesitating  manner  during  a  second  cu'  two, 
and  then  said, 

''  If,  when  the  goal  you  now  strive  for 
seems  nearly  won,  the  love  of  her  on  whom 
your  affections  are  placed — whose  words 
first  urged  you  to  the  line  of  conduct  you 
now  pursue,  if  her  love  could  not  be 
yours — were  proved  faithless,  what  would 
you  do  V^ 

Lord  Arthur  glanced  towards  her  in 
wonder,  and  his  cheek  became  slightly 
paler  ;  as  he  listened  to  her  a  look  of  doubt 
passed  over  his  features  ;  and,  as  if  struck 
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speechless,    with  sudden  fear   he  uttered 
not  a  word. 

''What  would  you  do  V  continued  An- 
nie ;  and  she  fixed  her  large,  dark  eyes 
on  his  face  ;  "  would  the  spirit  which,  until 
then,  could  strive  to  perform  its  duty,  tire 
in  its  exertions,  when  that  which  it  idly 
esteemed  its  best  reward  was  lost  'i — or 
would  it  labour  still  onward  in  the  better 
course,  and  shun  the  quicksands  of  despair 
— even  though  it  were  my  own  faithlessness 
that  tempted  it  towards  them  V 

And  still  with  her  calm  eyes  bent  on  his 
she  waited  his  reply. 

"  You — you  prove  faithless  V  uttered 
Lord  Arthur,  almost  inaudibly,  and  he 
glanced  eagerly  towards  her,  as  if  to  read 
a  refutation  of  his  fears  in  the  serene  re- 
pose of  her  countenance,  "  you  cannot — ■ 
you  will  not  ?" 

"But  if  I  did*?"  said  Annie,  in  tlie  same 
low,  clear  tones. 

"  If  you  did,"  repeated  he,   in  a  quick, 
hollow  voice,  and  his  eye-lids  closed  over 
VOL.     II.  Q 
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the  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  some  vision  of 
misery  that  his  fancy  conjured  up  ;  "  if 
you  did,  all  faith  in  human  kind  would  be 
wrecked — my  heart  tenantless — life  joyless 
— death  welcome — and  the  future — '' 

"  The  future  V  echoed  Annie. 

"  Though  its  dreams — the  dreams  which 
you  first  taught  me  to  reaKze  might  be 
worked  out,  the  labour  of  so  doing  would 
be  a  burthen — their  accomplishment  a 
duty." 

"  But  still,"  repeated  Annie,  "  still  they 
would  be  reahzed  V^ 

And  the  light  seemed  to  gather  with 
greater  strength  in  the  large,  bright  eyes 
of  the  young  girl,  as  Lord  Arthur 
bent  his  almost  sternly  upon  her,  and  an- 
swered, 

"  Aye,  they  would  be  realized  !  Truth 
remains  truth,  though,  at  times,  it  may  be 
taught  by  corrupted  lips  ;  life  has  but  one 
true  end  in  view,  and  though  that  end  may 
chance  to  be  pointed  out  to  us  by  t' e  trai- 
to  r  or  the  hypocrite,  still  it  must  not  be  for- 
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saken,  though  we  may  know  the  teacher^s 
worthlessness.  And  if  you — eyen  you, 
Annie,  were  to  break  your  faith  with  me 
at  this  moment,  still  the  lessons  you  have 
taught  me,  would  not  be  cast  aside;  Annie," 
he  continued,  in  a  low,  thick  voice,  "  they 
have  garnered  my  soul  with  new  life  ;  they 
will  remain  with  me  till  death — and  for 
awhile — on  this  earth,  I  would  sooner  part 
from  you,  than  lose  the  strength  to  realize 
the  hopes  I  now  possess." 

"  Realize      what  '?"      returned     Annie, 
calmly,  "  the  hopes  of  ambition,  wealth,  or  * 
power  V 

"  No ;  those  of  the  spirit's  mastery  over 
its  evil  principles  ;  those  of  attaining  the 
use  of  this  world's  wisdom  for  the  purposes 
of  the  next." 

Annie  buried  her  face  for  some  minutes 
in  her  hands,  as  she  leaned  forward  on  the 
rustic  chair  on  which  he  sat,  then  looked 
towards  Lord  Arthur,  her  fair  face  stream- 
ing with  tears,  yet  with  a  bright  smile  in 
her  dark  eye. 

Q  2 
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"  Ah  !''  she  said,  in  the  low-yoiced  tones 
of  breathless  thankfulness  :  "  you  have 
made  me  happy  beyond  my  wildest  imagi- 
nings— but  never  doubt  my  love." 

"  Never,"  returned  Lord  Arthur,  as  he 
glanced  at  her  speaking  countenance  ;  and 
the  dark  dream  of  the  past  moment  fled 
from  his  soul ;  "  we  are  bound  together  by 
affection  strong  as  death." 

And  an  hour  afterwards,  when  he  parted 
from  her,  still  in  utter  ignorance  of  her 
real  name  and  rank,  the  same  words  were 
•  re-echoed  from  his  lips. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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